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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'  npHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
dependent  on  the  Britifh  Crown, 
which  Engliflimen  know  lefs  of  than 
Ireland;  and  yet  it  may  fafely  be- 
affirmed j  there  is  none  which  has  a 
fairer  and  a  ftronger  claim  to  thcif 
attention. 

If  civilization  has  not  there  been " 
carried  to  that  degree  of  perffedion, " 
which  it  has  attained  in  England.;-7- 
if  commerce  4oes  not  fiourifh ; — ^if 
manufadures  do  not  thrive ; — if  agri- 
culture be  yet  in  a  rude  ftate ; — if 
y      a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  emigration 
§      prevails; — ^in  a  word,    if  the  con- 
v>      nedion  between  the  twp  iflands  has 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

not  been  produdivc  of  the  grcateft 
mutual  aidvahtages,  it  can  only  be 
imputed  to  a  general  want  of  in- 
formation, and  to  thofe  miilaken 
politics,  which  have,  in  confequence, 
influenced  the  councils  cf  this  na- 
tion.  .  , 

*  .  *  * 

,  But  the  time  (eems  to  be  apr 
pjroaching,  when  the  value  of  Ireland 
wilL  be  better  underftood,  ^nd.when 
the  maxims,  on  which  it  is  now.  co- 
vcrned,  will  be  found  to  be  too"  nar  • 
row,  jf  not  illiberal,.  To  haften 
that  period  i^  the  defign  of  th?  ioU. 
lowing  letters,  and  the  favourite :p9h 
litical  wifli  of  the  Wri|:fr.        .    ..    ' 

London,  

May  U>  1777- 
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Letter  i. 

ft 

.     UY  DEAR  FRIEND,        Dublin,  Joly  I7tb.  1775. 

ON  the  ad  tnftant»  I  landed  on  George's 
Quay  ia  Dublin,  after  a  paflfage  of 
near  thirty  hours,  which  is  (bmetimes  made 
in  eighty  and  generally  in  lefs  than  twelve. 
The  Tea  was  fo  calm,  that  though  we  went 
aboard  at  feven  in  the  morning,  darknefs 
only  made  us  lofe  fight  of  the  Head.  Be« 
fore  night  I  grew  (ickilh,  and  therefore  re-* 
tired  to  my  bed ;  but  for  the  lad  feven  or 
feight  hours^  I  was  free  from  every  com- 
plaint except  hunger*  which  I  felt  more 
keenly  than  I  had  done  for  fome  years  be« 
fore»  This  I  coniidered  as  a  good  omen ; 
and  my  health,  I  trufi,  is  verging  towards  a 
re-eftabliihment,  by  following  your  judi- 
dkms  advice. 

The  ftin  (hone  bright  as  we  entered  the 
bay  of  DttbKn ;  which  was  beyond  com- 
parifon^  the  Eneil  view  I  had  ever  feen.    It 
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is  a  fpacious  amphitheatre,  bounded  moftly 
by  a  high  (hore.  The  country  all  round  is 
fpangled  with  white  villas,  which  being 
then  highly  burniflied  by  the  fun,  had  a 
glorious  efFed.  The  city  is  not  feen  to 
advantage  from  the  water,  yet  the  landfkip 
was  upon  the  whole  highly  pi^turefque ; 
being  horizoned  in  fome  places  by  moun- 
tains, exa£tly  conical,  called  the  Sugar-loaf 
Hills.  I  am  perfuaded  you  would  not 
grudge  a  journey  hither  for  this  fingle  pro- 
ipedt.  It  muft,  however,  be  owned,  that 
the  full  enjoyment  of  it  is  precarious,  fince 
it  depends  on  a  number  of  circumftances, 
which  can  feldom  concur,  as  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  and  the 
clearnefs  of  the  Iky,  when  you  enter  the 
bay ;  and  above  all,  a  freedom  from  pain. 
The  magnitude  of  this  city  is  much 
greater  than  I  imagined  ;  I  conclude  it  to  be 
nearer  a  fourth,  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  Lon- 
don. Viewing  it  from  any  of  its  towers,  it 
feems  to  be  more;  but  from  walking  the 
ftreets,  I  fhould  take  it  to  be  lefs.  To  correft 
thefecontraryimpreffionsof  fenfe,  fome  cer- 
tain ftandard  is  neceffary.  I  have  reduced 
Say er's  pocket-map  of  London,  and  a  map  of 

Dublin^ 
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Dublin,  prefixed  to  its  diredloryy  to  the 
fame  fcale^  and  from  Jthence  it  appears,  that 
Dublin  is  half  as  long  as  London;  if  there- 
fore their  figures  were  fimilar,  the  latter 
would  be  exaftly  four  times  larger  than  the 
former ;  but  London  is  more  protended  in 
length,  Dublin  being  nearly  circular.  On 
the  ot^er  hand,  to  compenfate  for  the  dif- 
fimilarity  of  figures,  there  is  a  larger  pro* 
portion  of  ground  unoccupied  by  houfes  in 
the  map  of  Dublin,  than  in  that  of  London* 
In  the  year  1754,  the  return  of  houfes 
in  this  city  was  13,857;  and  in  1766,  it  was 
13,194:  fo  that  however  rapidly  it  may 
have  increafed  fince,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it 
to  have  above  1 3^500  houfes  at  this  day, 
which  falls  far  ihort  of  one^fourth  of  the 
number  of  houfes  in  London.  Yet  I  fhould, 
think  there  is  not  fuch  a  difproportion  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  fince,  accord- 
ing to  Dn  Price,  **  651, 5 80  are  very  pro- 
bably much  greater^  but  cannot  be  kfs^ 
than  the  true  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Jliondon/' 

In  the  year  1731,  the  numbers  of  each 
houfe  were  carefully  taken  by  Dr.  Tifdal, 
in  two  parifhes  within  the  city,  and  two  in 
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the  fuburbs  of  DuWja;  from  which  he 
computed,  ata  ovedium,  1 2  V?  to  each  houfe; 
adding,  thatfeventy  per  fans  have  been  known 
to  live  in  on«  hoofe.  In  this  refped,  the 
.  pipefeat  date  of  Dublin  reiembles  the  an- 
tis^nt  date  of  London^  For  you  know  that 
the  antkual  chriilening^  and  burials,  in  the 
nia€ty»fe ven  pariihes  within  the  walls,  have 
been  reduced  at  leaft  to  one  half  within  a 
century;  formerly,  feveral  families  were 
crowded  together,  and  thofe  claflea  of  men^ 
who  contented  themfelves  with  one  houfe, 
muft  how  Jiave  two. . 

We  may  then  foppofe  that  the  number 
of  families  is  near  double  the  number  of 
houfes,  and  reckoning  fix  to  a  family,  or 
twelve  to  a  houfe,  there  will  be  above 
i6o,oco  fouls  in  Dublin  ;  but  fay  five  to  a 
family,  and  the  number  will  be  135,000. 
The  general  computation  here,  is  150,000; 
but  they,  who  allow  but  four  and  a  half  to* 
a  houfe,  will  fay,  that,  inftead  of  being 
ufider,  I  am  far  above  the  truth.  Let  it 
however  be  confidered,  that  I  go  not  upon 
mere  technical  calculation;  I  have  one 
grand  ddtwni  the  actual  numbers  in  four 
parifhes^ 

.    ..  Though 
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Hiough  the  bills  of  mortality  kept  here 
are  not  \vithout  their  ufes,  yet  from  them 
alone,  we  can  form  no  juft  eftimate  of  the 
numbers  at  large*  A  vaft  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  papiAs;  and  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  the  diflenters  are  not  the  lead 
numerous ;  confequently,  the  children  of 
all,  except  thofe  of  the  eftabliftiment,  being 
baptifed  privately,  the  chriftenings  cannot 
be  fuppofcd  to  be  regiftercd  regularly ;  and 
the  Roman  catholics  burying  in  old  cemc^ 
teries  without  the  city,  their  numbers  caii*^ 
not  be  afcertained  in  the  bills. 

Dublin  is  feen  to  great  advantage  from 
any  of  its  Aeeples,  the  blue  Hating  having  a 
finer  effect  than  you  can  imagine.  The 
beft  view  of  it  that  I  have  had  from 
ita  environsi  was  from  the  Phoenix 
Park.  This  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Dublioi 
but  much  more  cxtenfive  th^n  that  of 
London ;  atid  would  be  exquifitely  beau-^ 
tiful,  if  drefled  and  planted;  but^  ex« 
cept  fome  thorns,  and  the  clumps  of  elm 
planted  by  lord  Chefterfield  in  17451  there 
are  very  few  trees  upon  it*  Whence  it  got 
the  name  of  Phoenix  I  cannot  learn  j  how- 
ever, his  lordfliip,  in  conformity  to  the 

B  3  name. 
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name>  raifed  in  one  part  of  it  a  handfbme 
column  of  free  flone>  fluted,  with  a  phcen^x 
at  top,  expiring  in  a  blaze.  The  infcri{i- 
tion  on  the  die  informs  you  that  he  ereded 
the  column,  and  embellifhed  the  park*  at 
his  own  e^pence,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin.  •  His  name  is  ftill  held 
in  veneration  among  them* 

The  bulk  of  this  city  is  like  the  worft 
part  of  St.  Giles's ;  but  the  new  ftreets  are 
juft  as  good  as  ours.  They  have  finiftied 
one  lide  of  arquare,called  Merryon's  Square, 
in  a  very  elegant  ftyle.  Near  it  is  a  fquare 
called  Stephen's  Green,  round  which  is  a 
gravel  w^^lkofneara  mile:  here,  genteel 
company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and  on 
Sundays,  after  two  o'clock,  as  with  us  in 
St.  James-s  Park.  This  fquare  has  fome 
grand  houfes,  and  is  in  general  well  built. 
The  great  inequality  of  the  houfes,  inftead 
of  diminifhing,  does,  tn  my  opinion*  add  to 
its  beauty.  The  fituation  is  cheerful,  and 
the  buildings  around  it  multiply  very  faft. 

Almoft  all  the  tolerable  houfes,  andftreets> 
have  been  built  withia  forty  years.  Since 
the  year  1685,  the  increafe  has  been 
amazing.     Sir  William  Petty  relates,  that 

there 
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there  were  then  but  6,400  houfes ;  it 
mufty  however,  be  obferved,  that  Sir 
William  varies  prodigioufly  in  his  ac- 
counts: ^^  Memorandum,  fays  he,  that 
in  Dublin,  where  there  are  but  four 
thoufand  families,  there  are  1,371  ale- 
houfes  and  brewhoufes  ;'*  near  a  third  of 
the  whole :  yet,  in  other  places>  he  fays, 
there  are  near  7000  families. 

The  quays  of  Dublin  are  its  principal 
beauty  5  they  lie  on  each  fide  the  river, 
which  is  banked,  and  walled  in,  the 
whole  length  of  the  city;  and  at  the  breadth 
of  a  wide  ftreet  from  the  river  on  each  fide, 
the  houfes  are  huilt  fronting  each  other, 
which  has  a  grand  efFefl:.  When  thefe 
quays  are  paved  like  the  ftreets  of  London, 
we  fhall  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
them. 

The  LifFy  runs  for  about  two  miles 
almofl:  flraight  through  the  city,  and  over 
it  are  thrown  five  bridges  j  two  of  which, 
Eflex  and  Queen's  Bridges,  are  newly  built. 
The  former,  has  raifed  foot-paths,  alcoves, 
and  baluflrades,  like  Weftminfier ;  the  lat- 
ter, is  exceedingly  neat»  and  like  the  other, 
of  a  white  (tone,  coarfe  but  hard,  which  is  j 

B  4  found 
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found  near  the  city.  The  remaining  thxps 
are  as  poor  (Irudures  a$  you  caa  conpeive^ 
Eflex  Bridge  froois  Capel«i):reet»  one  of 
the  largeft  in  towa,  to  the  north,  and  Pat'- 
liaoient-ftreeti  a  new  and  exceodingly  neat 
trading  ftreet,  to  the  fouth :  at  the  end  of 
Mrhich,  isalfflofl  finiHied  an  £:i:change,  a  moft 
elegant  ftruAure,  which  doe6  the  merchants 
who  conduifled  the  building  of  it  great 
honour ;  the  expeoce  being  moftlj  defrayed 
by  lotteries.  The  whole  is  of  white  ftone^ 
richly  embellifhed  with  iemicolumns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  a  cupola,  and  other  or-- 

« 

naments* 

Near  this,  on  a  little  eminence,  ftands  his 
Majefly's  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  chief 
governor ;  confifting  of  two  large  courts^ 
called  the  upper  aqd  lower  caftle-yard  :  In 
the  lower  is  the  treafury,  and  fome  other 
public  offices.  Though  there  is  little  gran- 
deur in  the  appearance  of  either,  yet,  upoa 
the  whole,  this  caftle  is  far  fijperiof  to  the 
palace  of  St.  James's,  in  the  exterior,  as 
well  as  in  the  fize,  and  elfgaoqe  of  the 
rooms  within.  Over  the  gates,  leading  to 
the  upper  yard,  are  two  handibme  ftatues, 

one  of  Juftice,  the  other  pf  Fortitude  ^  thefe» 

with 
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with  an  equeftrian  iiatue  of  William  IIL 
in  College  Green,  another  of  George  IL 
in  the  centre  of  Stephen's  Green,  and  a  third 
of  George  L  in  the  Mayoralty  Garden, 
make  ap  the  fum  total  of  the  fiatuary  I 
could  either  fee  or  hear  of  in  Dublin ;  unlefi 
we  reckon  the  two  upon  the  Tholfel  (the 
Guildhall  of  Dublin)  which  I  don't  know 
whether  to  call  monarchs  or  lord  mayors. 

But  to  expeffc  many  works  of  the  fine 
arts  in  a  country,  but  juft  recovering  from 
an  almofl;  uninterrupted  warfare  of  near  fix 
hundred  years,  would  be  to  look  for  the 
ripe  fruits  of  autumn  in  the  lap  of  fpring« 
Even  London  cannot  boaft  of  many,  confix 
dering  its  mighty  opulence.  A  fingle 
church,  on  the  continent,  is  fbmetimes  de* 
cbrated  with  more  ftatues,  than  are  to  be 
fcen  in  the  greatcft  city  of  Europe. 
,  There  are  but  few  public  buildings  here 
of  any  note;  fome,  however,  there  are. 
The  parliament-houfe  is  truly  a  moft  au« 
guft  pile^  and  admirably  conftru(5ted  in  a1| 
its  parts.  The  hoofe  of  lords  is  beautiful ; 
the  houfe  of  commons  capacious  and  con- 
venient*    The  front  is  a  grand  portico, 

B  S  iU 
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in  form  of  the  Greek  n,  fupported  by  lofty 
columns  of  Portland  (lone ;  behind  this^ 
and  over  the  houfc  of  commons,  is  raifed 
an  oblate  dome,  which  not  appearing  from 
the  ftrcet,  gives  a  heavinefs  to  the  perfpec- 
tive,  and  the  want  of  {latues  over  the  por- 
tico increafcs  it ;  but,  could  it  be  viewed  in 
its  geometrical  elevation,  it  would  appear  a 
very  light  ftructure. 

Near  the  parliament*houfe  (lands  the  uni« 
verfity,  confifting  of  two  (quares;  in  the 
whole  of  which  are  thirty-three  buildings, 
of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  (ides  of  the 
farther  fquarc  are  of  brick,  the  fourth  is  a 
moft  fuperb  library,  which,  being  built  of 
very  bad  done,  iq  unfortunately  mouldering 
away^  The  iniide  is,  at  once,  beautiful,  com^ 
modious,  and  magnificent  ;,embclli(hed  with 
the  bufts  of  fcveral  antient  and  modern  worr 
thies.  A  great  part  of  the  books  on  one 
fide  were  colleded  by  ar<;hbi(hop  Ulber, 
who  was  one  qf  iheoriginal  members  of  this 
body,  and  without  comparifon  the  moft 
learned  man  it  ever  produced.  The  remain- 
der on  the  fame  fide  were  the  bequeft  of  a 
Pr.  Gilbert,  who,  it  is  faid,  coUecfled  them 
fer  \h^  purp jfe  to  which  they  are  now  ap- 
plied^ 
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plied.  Since  his  time,  which  is  above  forty 
years,  their  number  has  not  been  much  in«- 
creafedy  though  there  are  many  vacant 
fhelves on  the  other  fide.  Of  courfe  the  mo- 
dern publications  in  this  library  are  very 
few  ;  yet  I  am  told  there  is  a  fufficient  fund 
for  purchafing  every  thing  that  comes  out. 
If  this  be  true,  there  is  fome  ground  for 
the  feyerity  of  the  following  little  epigram, 
yrritten  upon  |he  rcb^ildiqg  the  front  of 
the  college : 

OvT  Alma  mater,  like  a  ^hor^, 

Worn  out  with  age  and  fin. 
Paints,  and  adorns  herfelf  the  more. 

The  more  Ihe  rots  within. 

The  new  fquare,  threefides  of  which  have 
been  built  within  thefe  twenty  years/  by 
parliamentary  bounty,  and  from  thence, 
called  Parliament  Square,  is  of  hewn 
ilone,  of  a  coarfe  grain,  but  fo  hard,  that  it 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  corroding  tooth  of 
Time.  The  front  of  it  next  the  city,  is 
ornamented  with  pilafters,  feftoons,  &c. 
but  upon  the  whole  there  is  nothing  very 
in  its  appearance. 

The 
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Th^  provoft's  houfe,  in  tlic  fame  line,  has 
^n  elegant  little  front,  entirely  of  Portland 
ftone ;  yet  altogether  I  cannot  fay  that  it 
produces  an  agreeable  effeQ:.  It  is  a  clole 
copy  of  a  houfe  in  London>  one  fide  of 
which  looks  into  Cork  Street,  and  the 
other  into  Burlington  Street;  but  the 
architeft,  like  other  fervile  imitators,  not 
knowing  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  origi- 
nal, nor  confidering  that  its  depth,  which 
exceeded  its  length,  was  fcrecncd  at  both 
ends  by  the  contiguous  houfes,  left  the  end 
of  this  naked  and  unadorned,  without  even  a 
range  of  windows  to  interrupt  the  defor- 
mity ;  fo  that,  feen  diagonally  from  College 
Green,  it  produces  a  moft  aukward  effedt ; 
for  the  facade  and  gable,  though  joined 
together,  are  evidently  not  of  a  piece. 

The  chapel  is  as  mean  a  flru£ture  as  you 
can  conceive ;  deftitute  of  monumental  de- 
coration within,  it  is  no  better  than  iWelfli 
church  without.  The  old  hall,  whjcre  college 
exercifesare performed,  is  in  the  fame  range, 
andbuiltinthefameftyle.  The  new  hall,  in- 
deed ,  v^her  e  they  dine,  is  a  fair  and  large  room« 

In  their  mufeum  are   but  few  objefis 

which  could  long  detain  your  curiofity,  ex- 

I  cept 
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I  cept  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting 

femalefi  in  every  ftate  of  pregnancy.  They 
are  done  upon  real  fkeletons,  and  are  the 

I  labours  of  almoft  the  whole  life  of  a  French 

artift.  You  may  remember  they  were  ex- 
hibited feveral  years  ago  in  London.  My 
Lord  Shelburne  purchafed  them,  and  made 
a  prefent  of  them  to  this  univerfity. 

The  number  of  ftudents  is  very  variable ; 
it  is  faid  to  fiuduate  upon  the  tide  of  peace 
and  war.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  num- 
bers were  pretty  nearly  the  fame  they  arc 
now,  that  is  about  400.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  lad  war^  the  numbers  upon  their  books 
were  lefs  than  300.  And  fo  few  went  into 
the  minidry  at  that  period,  that  curates 
were  wanting  for  thefervice  of  country  pa- 
riihes.  It  was  therefore  judged  expedient 
to  ordain  upon  Scotch  degrees,  which  are 
obtained  for  the  attendance  of  as  many 
months,  as  years  in  England  or  Ireland. 
At  prefent,  few  gentlemen  of  fortune  who 
have  not  either  the  advowfon  of  a  living  in 
their  family,  or  fome  peculiar  epifcopal  or 
parliamentary  connection,  chufe  to  dedi- 
cate their  fons  to  the  church  ;  as  the  edu- 
cation i^  too  e:jpcnfive  for  a  curacy  of  fifty 

B  7  pQunds 
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pound$  a  year.  Yet,  tbey  tell  yeo,  theie 
ievir  years  of  peace  have  produeed  fiicb  a 
sedumlancy  of  candidates  ^r  ofdera»  that  a 
Bomination  is  not  procured  without  feme 
difficulty. 

As  this  feminary  wa^  founded  and  en-- 
dowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth^  you  will  be 
aftonifhed  to  hear  that  they  have  neither 
ftatuc,  bull,  nor  pidure  of  their  bencfac- 
trefs*  The  original  foundation  confided 
of  a  provo^l,  three  fellows,  and  three 
fchplars ;  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  augmented  to  tweaty-two  fellows, 
feventy  fcholars,  and  thirty  fizers.  Of 
the  fellows^  feven  are  called  feniors,  and 
in  them  is  lodged  the  government  of  the 
whole  body,  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  the  pro- 
voil's  controul,  without  whofe  confent,  as 
Sovereign,  no  aft  of  theirs  is  valid.  The 
other  fifteen  are  of  courfe  called  juniors. 
By  their  (landing  they  become  feniors,  and 
confcquently  there  is  no  incentive  to  emu- 
lation among  them  :  the  inftruftion  of  the 
youth,  both  in  humanity  and  the  arts,  falls 
within  their  province. 

The  fcholars  are  eleded  at  three  years 
ftanding^    according  to   their  proficiency 

in 
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in  the  clafHcs,  by  a  majority  of  the 
feven  feniors,  and  hold  their  fcholar- 
ihips  only  for  four  years;  that  is^  till  the 
(landing  of  mafter  of  arts.  The  fellows 
are  eligible,  at  the  beginning  of  any  Trinity 
term,  after  they  have  obtained  a  batchelor's 
d^ee,  by  the  majority  of  feniors  alfo,  for 
their  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages, 
hiftory,  logic,  and  the  fciences.  But  though 
all  the  fevea  ihould  agree  in  the  choice  of 
both  fcholars  and  fellows,  the  provofl  can 
chufe  whatever  candidate  he  will,  without 
a  concurring  voice :  this  mode  of  eledion, 
they  call  nomination.  The  prerogative, 
however,  is  but  rarely  exercifed. 

The  fellows  hold  their  places,  while 
they  chufe  to  live  unmarried  ;  the  income 
of  a  fenior  fellow  is  fuppofed  to  be,  com^ 
munibus  annisy  above  feven  hundred  pounds ; 
but,  as  it  depends  upon  the  renewal  of  leafes, 
it  is  uncertain.  The  emoluments  of  the 
junior  fellows  are  their  commons,  and  forty 
pounds  a  year,  befides  le£tureihips,  which 
together  amount  to  a  hundred  :  and  if  they 
be  induftrious  and  popular,  they  get  fo 
many  pupils,  that  fome  of  them  have  very 
large  incomes.  The  provoftfhip  is  fup- 
pofed 
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poied  to  be  worth  three  thoufadd  fcmndt 
a  year. 

Among  the  ftudents  are  three  difliiid 
ranks,  fellow-commonerS)  penfionerB^  and 
iizers.  The  firft  are  fo  called  from  dining 
with  the  fellows;  for  which  privilege,  how* 
ever,  they  pay  little  more  than  the  pen-* 
fioners,  who  dine  by  themielves,  according 
to  their  dafles.  The  great  difference  is.irt 
the  rate  of  tuition  >  yet,  as  they  get  degrees 
a  year  fooner  than  penfioners,  there  isi 
upon  the  whole,  little  difference  in  the  ex«^ 
pence.  The  fizers,  or  fervitors,  pay  nothing 
for  their  board;  they  carry  up  the  difhes 
to  the  fellows  table,  which  they  attend, 
and  afterwards  dine  upon  what  comes  from 
it.  Thefe  wear  black  gowns,  of  coarfe  fluff, 
without  fleeves.  Penfioners  wear  gowns 
of  the  fame  form,  but  of  fine  fluff,  with 
hanging  fleeves  and  taffels.  Commoners 
wear  gowns  of  the  fame  fliape  and  fluff,  bat 
with  fleeves  and  velvet  collars.  Noblemen^ 
knights,  and  fons  of  noblemeUi  wear  gowns 
of  the  fame  fliape  with  commoners,  but 
with  gold  and  fllver  taffels. 

Though  I  have  a  deal  more  to  fay  of 
this  great  town,  i  fliall  at  prefifnt  lay  down 

the 
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the  pen  out  of  jiurc  mercy  to  you;  for 
though  you  like  travelling  over  fuch 
grounds  as  I  have  carried  you,  yet  I 
imagine  you  would  rather  go  by  ftiort 
ftagfcs.     Adieu. 

Letter  il 

A  FTER  the  ftatc  of  population  givcnij 
in  my  laft,  you  may^  perhaps,  be  fur-! 
prifed  to  hear,  that  there  are  but  twenty 
|)ariflies  in  the  city  of  Dublin;  but  con- 
sider how  few  there  are  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Weftminfter ;  and  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  feventeen  pariihes  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  outnum- 
her  thofe  of  this  ninety- feveh  within,  almoft 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  .  The 
number  of  parishes  is  no  certain  Index  of 
the  number  of  people,  either"^  herd  or 
there.  A  very  obvious  reafon  prefents  it- 
felf,  why  churches  fhould  be  comparatively 
few,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  catholics,  and  near  half  the  ^pro* 
teftants  arc  diffenters. 

C  People 
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People  ^re  much  divided  about  the  pro- 
portion which  proteftants  bear  to  papifts 
in  Dublin.     According  to  ibme  inaccurate 
returns,  the  number  of  houfes  belonging 
to  each  denomination  is  nearly  equal";  yet 
it  is  generally  thought,  that  there  are  two 
papiftsfor  one  proteftant;  moft  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  all  the  fcrvants,  being^of  the  former 
clafsj-^nd  among  them  chiefly  it  is,  that  fo 
many  families  are  crowded  into  one  houfe. 
•    Over  and  above  the  pariih  churches,  arc 
two  cathedrals,  Chrift  Church  and  St.  Pa- 
trick's ;  both  of  them  mean  Gothic  build- 
ings.    Inhere  is,  indeed,  more  elegance  in 
anyone  of  the  fix  churches  in  the  little 
borough   of    Stamford,    than   in    all   the 
churches  of  this  great  city  put  together. 
For  except  in  the  front  of  three  or  four  of 
their  rteeples,  external  embellilhment  has 
been  little  fludied ;  all  that  feems  to  have 
been  aimed  at,   was  neatnefs  and  conve- 
nience   within.      But   they  are  generally 
defiitute  of   all  iBonumental  decorations; 
and,  what  may  feem  extraordinary,  is  very 
true,  they  have  but  one  fet  of  choirifters 
in  the  whole   city;    which  ferves  in  the 

xttoming 
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morning  at  one  cathedral,  and  in  the  even^ 
ing  at  the  other. 

In  the  cathedrals  is  to  be  feen,  whatever 
of  the  monumental  kind  is  worthy  obfer- 
vation.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir, 
in  Chrift  Churehj  is  a  very  fuperb  monu- 
ment, of  the  Kildare  family,  executed  in 
white  mgrUe*  The  late  £arl,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leinfter,  and  his  (ifier,  are  repre- 
fented,  niourning  over  the  body  of  their 
father. 

In  the  nave  is  a  monument  of  lord 
Bowes,  late  high  chanceljor  of  Ireland.  It 
reprefcnts  Juftice,  large  as  life,  in  a  penfivc 
attitude,  looking  at  a  medallion,  with  his 
lordfliip's  head  in  relief,  which  (he  holds 
*  in  her  hand,  weeping  over  it.  The  thought 
is  a  good  one,  and  well  expreiled. 

Near  to  this  is  another,  every  .way  ele- 
gant)  eredled  tp  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  Dublin  Society.  Under  his  bud: 
ftand  two  boys,  one  pointing  to  a  bajfo  re-- 
lievo  of  Indifftry  and  Agriculture,  the  other 
to  a  reprefcntation  of  Minerva,  leading  the 
arts  towards  Hibernia.  Beneath,  on  a  fe- 
micircplar  tablet,  is  the  following  infcrip- 
,  C  2  tion. 
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tion,  written  by  Berkeley,  the  famous  bU 
Ihop  of  Cloync : 

Memorise  Sacra 

THOMiE  PRIOR, 

Viri  iiquis  unqqam  alius  de  Patria 

Opcime  merici ; 

Qui,  cum  prodefle  mallet  quam  coafpici^ 

Nee  in  fenatum  cooptatus. 

Nee  confiliorum  aulx  particeps. 

Nee  ullo  publico  munere  infignitus^ 

Rem  camen  publicam 

Mirifice  auxic  et  ornavit 

Aufpiciis,  conGliis,  labore  indefeflb. 

Vir  innocuus,  probus,  pius ; 

Partium  ftudiis  minime  addidus, 

De  re  familiari  parum  folicicus. 

Cum  civium  commoda  unice  fpedaret. 

Quicquid  vel  ad  inopias  levamen, 

Vel  ad  vicas  eleganciam,  facit, 

Quicquid  ad  defidiam  populi  vincendam, 

Aut  ad  bonas  artes  excicandas,  percinec^ 

Id  omne  pro  virili  excoluit. 

SOCIETATIS  DUBLINIENSIS 

Auftor,  Inftitutor,  Curator* 

Quae  fecerit 
Pluribus  dicere  baud  refert ; 

Quorfum 
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Quorfum  narraret  marmor 

Ilia  quas  omnes  norunt  ? 

Ilia  quae  civium  animis  infculpta 

Nulla  dies  delebit. 

In  St.  Patrick's  the  monuments  arc  more 
in  number,  but  none  of  fuch  curious  work- 
manfliip;  for,  though  executed  by  the 
fame  hand  with  the  two  laft,  I  cannot  ad- 
mire thbfe  mafly  columns  of  Italian  marble, 
reared  to  the  memory  of  the  late  archbifliop 
of  Dublin;  brother  to  a dotflor  Smyth,  who 
has  been  long  at  the  head  of  your  profcf- 
fion  here/  The  epitaph,  you  may  fuppofc, 
is  very  claflical,  when  I  tell  you  it  was 
written  by  Dr.  Lowth,  bifhop  of  Oxford. 

Oppolite  to  it  is  a  plain  mnnument  of 
Dr.  Marfli,  a  quondam  archbifhop  of  this 
fee^  who  left  a  nobler  memorial  of  him- 
felf  than  ftone,  a  valuable  library  5  which, 
together  with  part  of  his  eftate,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  librarian,  he  bequeathed 
to  the  public,  This  library,  which  con- 
tains fome  curious  manufcripts,  and  many 
rare  books,  is  always  open  to  the  ftudious. 

In  the  fame  naye  are  three  infcriptional 
|labs  of  black  nxarble,  one  to  the  me:mory 

C  3  of 
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of  a  faithful  fcrvant  of  $wift ;  another  lately 
creftcd  to  that  of  Mrs.  Johnfon,  his  Stella; 
and  the  third  over  himfelf,  with  an  epitaph 
very  expreffive  of  that  habit  of  mind^  v^hich 
his  own  difappointments^  and  the  oppref- 
iions  of  his  country,  had  produced.  It  con^ 
eludes  with  thefe  words,  ubi  fava  indig- 
natio  cor  ulterius  lacerare  nequit. 

In  the  choir  are  feveral  monuments  of 
an  older  date ;  the  principal  is  that  of  the 
family  of  Boyle.  In  the  chapter  room>  is 
a  black  flab  over  the  duke  of  Schomberg» 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  with 
an  infcription  l)y  Swift;  concluding  with 
a  fevere  flridture  upon  his  relations,  who 
refufed  to  raife  any  fepulchral  monument 
to  his  name,  plus  potuit  fatna  virtutis  apud 
alienos  quam  fanguinis  proxitnitas  apudfuos. 

Weft  of  the  town,  ftands  the  hofpital  of 
Kilmainham,  anfwering  to  our  Chelfea. 
In  the  boilding  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able, but  the  fituation  is  charming,  and 
affords  a  comfortable  retreat  for  time-worn 
vjcterans.  No  wonder  it  was  chofen  for 
the  feat  of  their  priory,  by  the  knights 
^emplars  of  St,  John  of  Jerufalem; 

'a? 
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As  the  winds  on  this  coaft  are  moAIy 
wcftcrly,  they  are  but  little  annoyed  by 
fmoke  from  the  city,  or  fogs  from  the  fea ; 
the  air  is  fo  pure,  that  one  would  have 
thought  ir  might  have  invited  the  gentry 
t9  extend  the  tOwn  this  way,  inftead  of 
intercepting  the.  merchants  from  the  fca. 
The  hofpital  is  faid  to  furnifti  many  in- 
ftances  €>f  longevity;  at  prefent  there  are 
three  men  in  it  above  i  oo,  one  of  whom 

is  112. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ftands 
the  Barrack,  the  largeft  building  in  the 
British  dominions.  It  is  capable  of  con- 
taining gooo  foot,  and  looo  horfe.  The 
wjiole  is  of  rough  ftone,  orjiamented  with 
cornices,  and  window  cafes  of  cut  ftone. 
Some  additions  lately  made,  are  not  with- 
out fufHcient  elegance  of  architefture,  In- 
dcc.d  the  new  houfes  of  Dublin  are  exceed- 
ingly neat,  ^nd  in  general  highly  finifhed 
in  the  iniide. 

You  piay  conceive  what  the  ftyle  of 
building  was  here  formerly,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  a  brick  houfe  of  two  ftories,  with 
five  windows  of  but  two  panes  breadth  in 

C  4  each. 
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icachi  There  are,  however,  fqme  tnagnU 
ficent  flruftures  of  moderii  date  ;  the  dukp 
of  Leinftef's  is  :i  very  auguft  pile,  not  un^ 
worthy  the  prc.nier  pepr  pf  any  cpunjry. 
By  the  way,  the  fapiily  of  Kildare  has 
f>eep  longer  ennoblefi,  th^n  any  pther  no\ir 
;n  his  Majefly'^  dominiqns. 

Lord  Charlemopt's  cannot  be  called  a 
great  hpufc,  but  nothing  can  be  piore  elq- 
jgant,  apd  the  fituntion  i$  mofl  deh'ghtful^ 
it  ftands  upon  a  little  eminence,  exadly 
fronting  Mpffe's  Hofpital,  apd  l^etween 
them  lie  thpfe  beautiful  gardens,  where 
the  genteel  company  walk  in  funrimer  even- 
ings, and  have  concerts  of  vocal  and  in- 
ilrumental  muiic  thrice  a  week.  His  lord- 
^ip  is  not  only  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but 
alfo  a  gre^t  proficient  in  them  ;  his  houfc 
18  of  his  own  planning.  And  I  have  feen, 
at  his  |)eautiful  8[ardens  at  Marino,  near 
town,  a  temple  of  his  deHgn  ;  of  which  a 
print  has  been  lately  flruck  off  in  London, 

There  are  two  or  three  houfes  more  of 

hewn  (lone  in  Dublin,  but  thofe  I  have  mep- 

...  •      •    •   •  1 .       .    . 

|ipned,  are  moft  worthy  notice;  and,  upon 
rcflcftion,  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  that 
fort  we  have  even  in  London,    Farewelh 
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LETTER    III. 

T  N  my  laft,  I  mjsntioned  to  you  Mofle'$ 
Hofpital;  which,  I  think,  defervcs  par- 
ticular notice,  whether  wp  confider  it  as  a 

i  t  ^  •         *  ■•4.1  .        t 

fpecimen  of  architeflure,  or,  as  an  cxamplp 
^o  prove,  that  every  principle  of  our  naturp 
piay  l)e  rendered .  fubfervient  to  the  inte- 
reds  of  httmaqity. 

As  a  building,  it  is  magnificent,  and,  bcr 
ing  the  moft  faultlefs  I  ever  beheld,  is  a 
lading  monument  of  the  abilities  of  Mn 
Cdftlc,  who  wa^  alfo  the  defigner  of  the 
duke  of  Leinfter's,  ^nd  the  Parliament 
Houfe.  In  other  refpeds,  the  ftrudljil'e 
muft  do  eternal  honour  to  the  founder,  Dr. 
^lofle,  a  phyfician  pf  this  city ;  who,  by 
the  mere  effort  of  his  own  genius,  in  de- 
fiance of  avowed  oppofition,  and  contempt 
pf  popular  clamour,  erc<5led  this  (lately 
fabric,  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  lying- 
in-women  ;  the  firft  charity  of  the  kind  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  in  which,  above  10,000 

Poor  females  have  been  delivered  within 
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twenty  years.  His  only  refources  were  lot- 
teides,  and  the  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  concerts  and  gardens.  The  benevo- 
lence of  the  public  was  at  length  awakened; 
thd  king  gave  ftability  to  the  inftitution  by 
a  charter,  and  parliament  beftowed  a  bounty 
on  the  widow  of  him,  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The  prefent  mailer  of  this  hofpital,  is  a 
Dodlor  Jebbe,  a  young  gentlenian  of  fine 
parts;  whofe  acquaintance,  I  am  fure,  you 
would  be  pleafed  with.  He  tells  me,  that 
except  fome  beds  given,  and  endowed  by 
private  donors,  the  fund  for  fupport  of  this 
charity,  is  raifed  from  mufical  entertain- 
ments, and  from  fubfcriptions  to  a  right  of 
walking  in  the  gardens  at  all  times.  They 
have  lately  built  a  large  circular  room,  called 
the  Rotunda,  of  an  area,  as  I  guefs,  about  a 
third  of  that  of  Ranelagh,  but  without  any 
pillar  in  the  centre.  Here  they  have  an 
organ  and  orcheftra  for  concerts,  in  the  wet 
evenings  of  fummer,  and  for  balls  in  win- 
ter. So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  the 
Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  Pantheon  of 
Dublin. 

Nay^ 
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Nay,  It  is  fomcthing  more  than  all  thefe, 
it  is  a  polite  place  of  public  refort  on  Sun- 
day evenings.  Whether  this  entertain- 
ment be  ftriaiy  dcfenfible,  in  a  religious 
pcrint  of  view,  I  fhall  not  determine ;  but, 
if  the  goodnefs  of  the  end  may  in  any  in- 
flance  be  pleaded,  in  juftification  of  the 
means,  I  think  it  may  in  this.  However, 
it  feems  rather  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
London,  fo  fond  of  amufement,  and  fo 
ready  to  adopt  new  fafliions  of  di{Iipation3 
has  not  ftruck  out  fomething  fimilar,  fbr 
pafling  thofe  hours,  which  on  fome  people 
fit  fo  heavy;  and  which  may,  after  all,  be 
fpent  in  a  much  worfe  manner. 

On  thefe  nights,  the  rotunda  and  gat- 
dens  are  prodigioufly  crowded,  and  the  price 
of  admiflion  being  only  fixpence,  every 
body  goes.  It  would  perhaps  benefit  the 
charity,  if  the  price  were  doubled,  for 
though  it  might  exclude  a  great  many,  it 
would,  I  think,  bring  more  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  motley  appearance  gives  an  air  of  free- 
dom ;  for  the  bcft  company  attends,  as  well 
as  thofe  to  whom  another  fixpence  might 
be  an  objcft. 

I  There 
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There  are  twelve  other  hofpitals  in  DuUint 
oF  great  public  utility,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  and  fkilfully  attended ;  a  particu- 
lar account  of  fhefe,  could  give  little  en- 
tertainment even  to  you  ;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of 
London,  I  muft  remark  to  you;  the  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons  are  not  elected  by  the 
governors,  as  with  us;  but  when  a  va- 
cancy happens,  it  is  filled  up  by  a  majority 
pf  the  faculty,  who  belong  to  the  ho- 
fpitah 

Almoft  every  parifli  in  thecity has  fchools, 
fupportcd  by  charitable  donations,  colleftcd 
principally  in  the  churches  at  charity  fef- 
jnons.  And  to  evince  the  national  huma- 
.  pity,  parliament  grants  an  annual  fum  to  a 
Poor-houfe,  for  receiving,  and  fupporting 
foundlings  from  every  part  of  the  kingdoqi. 
To  this  houfe,  1  have  been  aflured  that 
they  fend  children  even  from  WaleSjj  aqd 
the  weftern  coaft  of  England. 

Upon  the.  whole,  Dublin  is  no  con- 
temptible city ;  and  we  ftiould  rather  won- 
der, that,  conGdering  its  limited  trade,  it 
is  as  well  as  it  is,  than  that  it  is  not  better* 
Jt  muftjj'  however,  be  acknowledged,   that 

*  ?xcep^ 
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except  the  new  ftrects,  which  are  paved 
and  flagged  like  thofc  of  London,  it  is  abo- 
minably dirty.  In  this  rainy  weather,  I 
fee  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  others, 
of  the  younger  fort  efpecially,  generally 
booted ;  from  which  J  fuppofe  that  boots 
are  the  ton  here. 

I,  who  you  know  always  fpeak  and  write 
from  prefent  feeling,  cannot  defcribe  to 
you  how  much  I  was  hurt  by  the  naftinefs 
of  thefe  ftreets,  and  by  the  fqualid  ap- 
pearance of  the  canaille.  The  vaft  infe- 
riority of  the  lower  ranks  in  Dublin,  com- 
pared even  with  thofe  of  the  country  towns 
in  England,  is  very  flriking.  Seldom  do 
they  fhave,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  but  tp 
unmafk  the  traces  of  meagrenefs  and  pe- 
nury. In  a  morning,  before  the  higher 
clafles  are  up,  you  would  imagine  that  half 
the  prifons  in  Europe  had  been  opened, 
and  their  contents  emptied  into  this  place. 
What  muft  it  have  been  then,  even  with- 
in three  years,  when  near  2000  wretches, 
much  worfe,  of  courfe,  than  any  now  to 
be  feen,  exercifed  the  unreftrained  trade  of 
*begging  ?  I  am  told  that  the  nuifance  was 
rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  you  could  fcarcely 

get 
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get  clear  of  aay  (hop  you  entered,  without 
the  contamination  of  either  ulcers  or  ver- 
min, from  the  crowd  of  mendicants,  who 
befct  the  door. 

Dublin,  by  the  bye,  is  indebted  to  one 
of  our  countrymen,  a  Doftor  Woodward, 
who  has  a  deatiry  in  the  country,  and  a 
parifh  in  the  city,  for  its  riddance  of  this 
peft.  He,  with  a  laudable  and  unremit- 
ting perfeverance,  fo  vanquiflied  the  na- 
tional prejudice  on  this  head,  that  he  at 
length  prevailed  to  have  a  poor  bill  pafled, 
free  from  all  thofe  errors  that  experience 
had  difcovered  in  the  EngHih  poor  laws. 

In  London,  one  can  rarely  want  amufe- 
ment,  the  very  ftreets  are  an  inexhauftiblc 
fource  of  it.  There  is  fomething  refrefli- 
ing  in  that  variety  of  cheerful  objefts, 
which  they  perpetually  exhibit.  There  is 
fuch  a  cleanneis  in  the  ftreets,  fuch  a  rich- 
nefs  in  the  (hops,  fuch  a  buftle  of  bufinefs, 
fuch  a  fleeknefs  of  plenty,  fuch  a  face  of 
content,  and  withal,  fuch  an  air  of  plea- 
Ture,  as  infufe  the  moft  delicious  fympa- 
thics.  Here,  we  fee  but  little  to  cheer, 
or  exhilarate  refledioo,  but  much  to  faddea 
and  deprefs  the  fpirits«    There  is,  indeed, 

a  mo« 
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a  motion,  but  it  is  fucb,  as  when  the.pulfe 
of  life  begins  to  ftagnate,  or  like  that  of 
the  wheel  of  fome  great  machine,  juft  after 
the  power  which  impelled  it,  ceafes  to 
adl.  Here,  to  be  fure,  you  meet  fome 
fplendid  equipages,  and  a  large  fuite  of 
lackeys  after  a  fedan  chair  i  you  fee  a  fair 
range,  or  two,  of  houfes,  and  fome  rich 
fhops;  and  you  frequently  meet  faces  fair 
enough  to  make  Circaflia  gazej  but  all 
thcfc  fcarcely  compenfate  for  the  painful 
fenfations  produced  by  the  general  mafs. 

Yet  the  women  fay,  that  the  fecial  plea- 
fures  are'more  eafily  obtained  here  than  ifi 
London.  They  argue,  that  the  Englilfh  arc 
generally  fo  intent  upon  bufinef^,  that  they 
will  not  fpare  time  for  their  company,  and 
arc  confeqiiently  devoid  of  all  fentimental 
attachment;  that,  matrimony  being  lefs 
the  fafhion  among  them,  they  are  for  ob- 
taining the  favours  of  the  fair,  by  fpeedier 
methods  than  thofe  of  attentions  and  re-* 
(pedis,  which,  when  reciprocal,  are  among 
the  choiceft  fweets  of  life;  and  that  public 
amufemenls  being  lefs  frequent  here,  do- 
mcAic  entertainments  are  more  in  ufc. 
Thefe  are  points  1  (hall  net  difpute  with 

the 
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the  ladies,  though  I  am  not  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  ^heir  arguments.  I  cannot 
help  remarking,  however,  that  the  Englifli 
are  not  fo  addicted  to  the  bottle,  which  id 
as  great  an  enerby  to  fentiment  and  the 
graces,  as  either  bufinefs  or  pleafure. 

Adhering  ftridly  to  your  advice,  I  am 
every  day  on  horfeback,  and  find  vaft  be- 
nefit from  it.  At  firft,  I  felt  riiyfcif  fatigued 
after  riding  ever  fo  little ;  now,  after  re- 
peated eiTays,  like  half-fledged  birds,  flut* 
tering  before  they  fly,  I  make  excurfiohs  of 
fome  miles,  without  being  weary.  But  thd 
roads  near  the  city  are  very  bad,  and  the 
ftrcets  are  fo  flippery,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
have  my  horfe  led  out  of  town4 

Yefterday  I  went  down  the  Nortil 
Strand,  catching  the  fea-breezes  as  I  rode 
along.  Summer-hill,  the  fuburb  leading  to  it, 
affords  one  of  the  moft  charming  profpefts  in 
the  world-  Before  you,  is  the  fea,  covered  ' 
with  (hips;  on  the  left  of  the  bay,  is  a 
country  beautifully  varied,  and  fufficiently 
drcflfed  by  art,  to  enrich  the  landfkipj  to 
the  right,  the  conical  mountains  of  Wick- 
low  terminate  your  vicw»    The  river  LiflFy, 

and 
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and  part  of  the  city  compofe  the  fore-ground 
of  this  exquiiite  piece. 

Summerhilli  as  well  for  the  beauty  of 
the  fituation,  as  purity  of  the  air,  is  be- 
come the  refidence  of  feveral  perfons  of 
fortune.  1  was  led  to  it  a  few  days  (ince, 
to  fee  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  coUedions 
of  pidures,  I  have  almofl:  any  where  ob- 
ferved;  and' you  will  be  the  more  furprifed 
when  I  tell  you,  that  they  are  all  copies  i 
but  they  are  copies  of  a  very  peculiar  {brt» 
One  of  them  taken  from  the  Galatea  of 
kapbael,  they  now  confider  as  an  original  ^ 
the  original  being  almoft  defaced.     They 

were  the  property  of  a  Mr.  M e,  who, 

during  a  long  retidcnce  at  Rome,  had  them 
painted  by  Albano,  and  others,  the  hcH 
mafters,  from  the  chef  d'oeuvres  in  that 
imperial  city. 

I  have  feen  another  coUedlion  herci 
far  more  valuable,  as  compofed  of  oti* 
ginala  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Stewart,  whofe 
ion  was  married  to  a  da  tighter  of  lord 
Hertford;  among  them  is  a  capital  piece, 
of  Chrifl  in  the  manger^    by  Rubens. 

Though  an  amateur  of  the  fine  arts, 
I  cannot  think  that  catalogues  of  pic*- 
tures  are  either  worth  your  readingi    or 

t>  my 
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thy  writing,  efpeciallj  as  they  are  not  the 
produdions  of  this  country.  You,  I  know, 
will  be  better  pleafcd  with  piflares  of  life 
and  manners ;  and  were  I  a  moral  painter, 
I  ithould  be  glad  to  gratify  you.  A  fkctch, 
however,  I  (hall  attempt  of  the  quondam 
dwner  of  the  former  colleftion,  which,  ir 
highly  finifhed,  would  exhibit  a  very  ex- 
traordinary pifture  of  human  nature. 

Born  to  a  good  eftate,  after  receiving 
(he  befl  education  this  kingdoni  could  give^ 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe ;  but  Rome 
had  foch  attradions,  that  it  became  his 
home  for  fevcral  years.  There  he  engaged 
in  fuch  connections,  as  rendered  him  for 
ever  after  eftranged  to  his  native  country, 
and  enthufiaftically  devoted  to  the  houfe 

of  S 1,   whofe  interefts  he  not   only 

maintained  in  converfation,  but  fupported 
by  his  purfe. 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  too  re- 
fined, perhaps,  by  Italian  lirtuofojhip^ 
for  the  relirti  of  his  country  neighbourSj^ 
He  avoided  their  company,  though  fond 
of'fociety,  and  confefledly  one  of  the 
fineft  gentlemen  in  the  kingdoni.  He 
therefore  found  himifelf  unable  to  take 
thlit  lead,  to  which  his  large  fortune,  ind 

high 
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high  accompliflioients,  gave  him  foch  Joft 
pretenficms ;  his  eflate  too  lying  in  oq6  of 
thpfe  northern  counties,  where  whiggifm 
was  prevalent,  he  became  at  length  ^knoft 
ft<|Ueftdred  from  the  world  :  his  table  was 
fFe<}qenCed  by  few,  except  mere  coftd-eaterS| 
though  ht  lived  in  a  fliyle  of  magnificence  till 
then  uol^nowii  in  that  country. 

But  biB  ruUng  attachment  marked  every 
adion  of  his  life.  He  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  a  borough,  but  would  not 
lake  his  feat  for  feveral  years>  to  avoid 
taking  tht  oaths ;  till  at  length  a  rule  of 
the  bouie,  pointing  at  him^  was  made^  that 
mrboever  did  not  take  their  feats  before  a 
certain  day,  ifaould  be  expelled. 

Inftead  of  following  nature,  in.Drna^ 
Inehting  his  demefne,  he  took  up  the 
wfaiifiificai  thobgbt  of  cutting  it  into  the 
form  of  a  tAt^ie.  I  have  it  from  a  gentle- 
tMDi  who  has  often  ieen  the  park,  that  he 
cut  a  deep  and  wide  trench^  of  a  mile  in 
circvmierence  for  the  bulb  of  the  jfo^vr, 
Sflth  double  ramparts  from  thence^  form- 
ing the  petals,  vidth  qlQmps  of  trees  re« 
prefenting  the  down;  t^he  avenue  to  his 
htmk '  was  fw  thd  .fUlk,  and  the  ievera} 

D  2  fields 
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fields  branching  from  thence,  and  from 
each  other,  delineated  the  leaves.  This 
indeed  was  madnefs,  but  you  muft  allow 
there  nvas  method  in  it. 

To  the  famous  Dr.  King  of  Oxford, 
he  committed  the  education  of  his  fon  ; 
who,  inftead  of  imbibing  from  his  tutor, 
the  principles  of  his  father,  became  an  ad-* 
mired  charader  in  the  court  of  England ; 
which  ib  enraged  his  unnatural  parent, 
that  he  withdrew  that  fcanty  maintenance 
he  had  before  allowed  him.  What  could  the 
young  man  do  P  He  was  obliged  to  relin* 
quifli  for  ever  all  title  to  an  eflate  of  aboVe 
4000 /«  a  year,  for  an  annuity  of  about 
800/.  This  tranfadion  fo  cruflied  his 
fpirits,  that  he  foon  after  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

The  old  gentleman  had  three  daughters 
of  difiinguifhed  accomplifhments.  The  firfl: 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  had  aikedj  and 
had  been  refufed,  their  hands;  for  no  rea- 
fon  that  could  be  difcovered,  but  that  the 
political  principles  of  the  fuitors  were  dif- 

ferent  from  thofe  of  Mr.  M ^e.  The  eldcft 

at  length  liftened  to  the  addreffes  of  a  gen* 
tleman  in  every  refped  her  equal,  a  knight 

of 
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of  a  /hire,  and  of  a  moft  rc{pc6tablc  cba- 
raAer ;  whofe  only  fault  was,  that  he  was 
de&ended  of  an  old  whig  family*  From 
that  inftant  the  father  difdaimed  her  as  a 
child,  and  fettled  his  eftate  upon  one  of 
his  younger  daughters,  who  had  iflae.  Here 
you'll  fay  there  was  no  great  harm  done^ 
but  mark  the  fequel. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  M— — e 
lived  a  Mr.  S  »  t,  an  old  batcheler  of 
fmall  fortune  derived  from  his  anceftor,' 
who  fettled  there  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
to  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  near 
kinfman.  This  gentleman  did  not  fail  ta 
pay  his  conftant  ailiduities,  during  the  laft 
years  of  Mr.  M-*— —  e's  life;  and  bad  the 
good,  or  rather  indeed  ill  fortune^  to  in- 
finuate  himfelf  thoroughly  into  his  good 
graces.  It  became-  the  eftabliflied  opinion 
of  this  now  doting  old  man,  that  Mr« 
S  't  was  the  -next  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England,  failing  the  Pretender 
and  his  ifTue*  Accordingly,  about  fix  weeks 
before  his  death,  in  the  eighty ^foisrth  year 
of  his  age,  being  attacked  by  a  palfy,  which 
would  have  injured  an  underftanding  even 
hitherto  unimpaired,  he  altered  his  will  in 

D  3  favour 
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fa/v4>wr  of  ,Mr»  S— : — t,  add  difinherited  all 
his  QVfH  children  and  grandchildren. 

T^  heirs  at  law,  however,  di4  not  ac- 
quteToe  Under  this  teftan^ent,  fo  repugnant  to 
the  pripcjpjka  of  equity^  and  the.  common 
feeliogs  of  huinaAity^  They  litigated  it 
unde^  the  plea  of  an  unfound  mind  in  the 
teftator,  and  of  undue  influence  in  tba  k-r 
gatee.  "  They  bad^'  io^^ecj,  no  others  for 
the  heir  had  ufed  ^vecy  precaution,  th^t 
the  will  fhould  b^:  c|rawp»  and  perfe(!tec|» 
aocordwg  to  all  du^/o^mnities  2^  legftl 
foffnalitiea*  Cbaticfry  fent  it  to  be. tried 
by  ft  jury  in  tbji  K^ing's  Bench. 

AMk  a  trial  of  ttK^iii^rfour  hours^  the 
jufor$  diyid€|d  in  opiniotif  eight  being  for 
Che9:  willy  ajid  fopr  ^ibA  it|  a  juror  was 
therefor^  f^ithdrawni  and  confequently 
tbete  wa$  then' iio  ifi(i/e..  In  a  fyw  terme 
after,  it  wa^  decided  by  the  fanck^  judgeiy^ 
and  Motlusf  jury,  who  were  unanimous 
againft  the  will.  ^nd  tbu$»  for  OQC<^ 
triumphed  over  the  vain  ordinanceB  of 
mao^  that  eternal  law  of ;  nature)  which  if 
the  law  of  God«    I  am%  &c. 
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DoUlo.  • 

T  AM  growing  very  fond  of  DubKirj  I 
(ball  not  be  able  to  leave  it  without  re-* 
gret.  My  letters  of  credit  and  recom- 
mendation have  procured  me  full  as  many 
invitations  as  I  could  have  wiflicd.  It  is 
cuftomary  for  almoft  every  gentleman^  whd 
dines  with  your  friend,  to  alk  you  for  i 
day;  nay,  they  will  fometimes  invite  thd 
whole  company  to  be  of  your  party.  Tfeii 
ho(pitable  cuftom  is  ftill  very  prevalent, 
though  not  fo  much,  I  am  told,  as  it  has 
been. 

With  refpeS  to  drinking,  I  have  beeri 
happily  difappointed ;  the  bottle  is  circu- 
lated freely,  but  not  to  that  excefs  we  have 
heard  it  was,  and  I  of  c<^urfe  dreaded  ta 
find.  Common  fenfo  is  refuming  her  em- 
pire; the  pradice  of  cramming  gucfta  is 
already  exploded,  aad  that  of  gorging  them 
it  daily  lofiog  ground.  Wherever  I  have. 
yet  been,  I  was  always  defired  to  do  juft  af 
I  would  c^u£s }  nay,  I  have  been  at  ibme 
tables^    where    the  practice  of   drinking. 

D  4  healths. 
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Healths,  at  dinner,  was  entirely  laid  afide« 
fjct  the  cuftpm  originate  wheqcc  it  may, 
it  is  now  unnecefTary ;  in  many  cafes  it  is 
tiofearonabre,  and  in  all  fuperfluous* 
'^  The  tables  of  the  firft  f afbion  are  covered 
Juft  as  in  London  ;  I  can  fee  fcarcely  any 
difference,  unlefs  it  be  that  there  is  more 
Variety  here,      Well-bred   people,  of  dif- 
ferent  countries,   approach  ipuch  nearer  to 
each  other  in  their  manners,    th^n  thofe 
who  have  not  fccn  the  world.      This  is 
yifiblc  in  the  living  of  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Dublin ;  wiih  thefe,  you  never 
fee  a  ftinted  dinner*  at  two  o'clock,  with  a 
glafs  of  port  after  it;  but,  you  find  a  tab]e> 
pot  only  plentifully,  but  luxurioufly  fpread^ 
with  choice  of  wines,  both  at  dinner,  gnd 
after  it :  and)  which  gives  the  higheft  zeft 
to  the  entertainqiept,  your  hoil  receives  you 
with  fuch  an  appearance  of  liberality,  and 
indeed  urbanity,  as  is  very  pleafing.     Here,, 
fhey  betray  no  attention  to  the  counter^ 
difcover  no  fombrous  gloom  of  computa- 
tion, but  difplay  an  open  franknefs   and 
ibcial  vivacity  of  Ipirit. 

I  have  been  more  than  once  entertained 

with  a  hiftory  oi  xht  good'felloutjhip  of  this 

^  4  pountry^ 
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cx>untry,  by  perfons  who  look  back  with 
horror  on  the  fcenes  of  their  youth ;  wbisa 
there  was  no  refifting  the  torrent  offa/hioa^ 
They  tell  you,  that  a  large  gAet  called  • 
conftaUe;  ufed  to  be  placed  on  the  table  m 
terrorem^  which  he  who  flinched  his  glafs^ 
was  obliged  to  drink.  They  have  recounted 
with  rueful  countenances,  what  conftablef 
have  Been  iwallowed,  what  doors  h^ve  bee^ 
locked*  what  imprifonments  have  been  en» 
dured,  before  they  vitrt  Jinijhedf  i,  e.  fcnf 
away  like  Jleckered  darknefs,  reeling  before  the 
Juris  patht  and  T^itaris  burning  'wbeeli.  | 
am  for  Horace's  rule* 

Siccet  inequales  calices  convive  folutus 
Infanis  )egibus,  feu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 

^ocula^  feu  modicis  humefcit  laeiius. 

* 
The  toping  part  of  the  world  m$y,  how^ 

ever,  defend  itfelf  upon  the  authority  o£ 

the   Grecian  laws    of  drinking^    reported 

and  approved  by  Cicero.     Lex  ejl  qua  in^ 

Gracgrum  conviviis  obtinetur^  aut  bibat  cut 

oheaU     Et  rede.    Aut  enim  fruatur  aliquis 

fariter  cum  aliis  voluptate  potandi ;  aut  fifi 

Jbbrius  in   viaUntiam  mn$letttorum  incidat 

0tte  difc«4aU 

HofpitaUty 
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'  Hofpitality  is  uhqueftionably  a  Tirtae^ 
yet  I  fufped^  thftt  ^hat  is  commonly  fb 
caUttdf .  1$  not  the  charafterifiic  Tirttte  of  g 
%ery  citili JR,  certainly  not  of  any  trading 
llatibb.  Dublin  ia^'.  1  fuppoicy  the  leaft 
Ilo(^table  part  of  Ireland.  In  fome  parts 
%f'  ihe-kmgdopH  '^vhich  I  purpofe  vifit¥> 
iiig^'  I  Mn  told  that  a.  beggar  comes  in,  &u 
down,  and  fares  as^  the  reft  of  the  family  i 
and  that  green  gr&w  the  grafs  before  your 
tlbdrj  is  their  moil  malicious  imprecation. 
'-  If  London  be  lefs.  hofpitable  than  Dublin^ 
k  (hould  be  considered  that  a  ftranger 
is  a  greater  rarity  heroi  than  there. '  Wfaer« 
ever  the  means  of  ^cconimodation  arc 
uniy^rfgUy  at  hand,  there  the  ^eafbn  of 
gratuitous  entertainment  ceafes.  Indeed^  if 
a  perfon  be  in  a  country  where  the  com- 
fbrta  of  lift  are  not  ib  he  purcfaaM,  and  if 
ht  he- taken -in  and  entertained,  this  (hould 
Be*  caHed  humanity.  True  hofpkallty  it 
^itc  another  -  thing ;  -and  this  my  fond 
partiality  leads  me  to  think  if  ftiH  to  be 
fbundi  in  as  high  a  degree  in  England,  a» 
ki  any  other  couplfy* 
^he  old  BntonsWeiFiS'ias  hofpitable  as  the 

oldMilefians,  yet  the  want  of  thtseii4eatiiigi 

v.jii...  r.  u  quality 
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qoality  is  objected  to  them  by  Scaliger,  among 
his  other  reproaches  of  the  Engli(h  nation* 
As  to  the  bojpitibusferos  Britannos^  it  does 
not  refer  to  this  difpofition,  Wit  to  that 
afperity  with  which  they  treated  the  Ro-^ 
iBans,  who  invaded  their  country.  In  thoft 
parts  of  England,  where  they  rubfid  left 
by  commerce  than  agriculture,  this  antient 
virtue  is  ilill  to  be  found :  and  even  iti 
Ireland,  we  mud  go  to  the  remote  parts,  if 
we  would  fee  it  in  pcrfeAion.  Wherever 
the  ipirit  of  commerce  has  taken  full  pofTef^ 
fion,  there  boipitality  is  quite  excluded} 
they  cannot  e*ift  together ;  the  one  goes 
out  as  the  other  comes  in.  Is  there  fucfat 
a  word  as  bofpitality  in  a  Dutch  diftionary? 
If  there  is,  it  muft  be  marked  as  obfoletel 
Though  1,  and  other  Englifli  who  come 
here,  (hotild  be  lofers,  I  wifli  moft  heartily 
that  this  country  were  lefs  hofpitable  than 
it  is,  for  then  I  fhould  hope  to  fee  it  in  a 
fphere  above  fuch  little  attentions.  Ant! 
though  I  very  highly  prize  the  charafter, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Iri(h  prid6 
themfelvcs  too  much  upon  it.  Theyflioold 
refled,  if  hofpitality  has  continued  longeif 
among  them  than  us,  that  was  only  because 

they 
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they  were  longer  oppreflcd  by  a  feudal  go- 
vernment :  which .  gave  birth  to  a  cuftom 
here  called  cojhering^  the  fource  of  the  moft 
grievous  onflions.  The  lord  of  the  foil 
came  with  his  retinue,  and  lived  with  his 
Vaflals  as  long  as  they  could  fupply  him 
with  fubfiftence.  All  things  became  in 
common,  and  the  oppreiTed  ilave  thought 
himfelf  honoured  in  being  reduced  to  beg-* 
gary,  by  giving  his  meat  and  drink  with  a 
good  grace  and  cheerful  countenance* 
Thefe  manners  furvived  after  their,  caufb 
was  happily  removed. 

If  you  prefer  the  men  of  this  country 

for  their  hofpitality,  ajnd  the  women  for 
their  beauty,  you  arc  likely  to  live  well 
with  them.  The  ladies  are,  I  believe,  fuU 
as  handfome  as  ours,  yet  it  was  fometime 
before  I  could  bring  myfelf  to  think  fo.  I 
have  been  feveral  times  at  the  New  Gar-* 
dens,  the  only  place  of  public  refort 
at  prefent;  the  firft  time  I  was  there, 
I  (bould  have  been  a  very  niggard  in  my 
praife  of  Irifli  beauty;  the  fecond  time, 
I  thought  better  of  it,  and  could  pick  out 
many  pretty  faces;  now  I  have  not  the 
fmalleft  doubt^  but  that  perfonal  perfections 

are 
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iivt  diflributed  here,  in  as  full  meafure  and 
proportion,   as  on  our  fide  the   channeK 

We  (hould  not  be  pretipitate  in  our  dcci- 
fions  upon  queftions  of  this  nature ;  I  was 
at  firft  deceived  merely  by  the  different 
modes  of  drefs.  Feathers,  and  other  or« 
naments,  have  not  yet  made  their  way  hi- 
ther. It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that 
the  middle  ranks  here  want  that  art  of  iet-^ 
ting  off  their  beauty,  and  difplaying  their 
charms,  that  they  have  in  London.  But 
ladies  of  faOiion  are  Juft  as  you  fee  them 
there,  with  all  that  exadt  and  iiniihed  neat- 
nefs,  which  enters  into  the  charader  of 
EngliOi  females. 

They  are  faid  not  to  walk  as  well  ay 
with  us.  If  the  fad  be  fo,  I  fhould  rathef 
attribute  it  to  the  badnefs  of  the  ftreets^ 
than  to  any  wrong  conformation  of  limbs. 
A  ftranger  may  be  eafily  deceived  in  this 
refpe£t,  as  there  is  a  numerous  cla(s  of 
women,  who  walk  the  ftreets  of  London, 
that  is  almoll  unknown  here.  So  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  true  eftimate.  In  ano- 
ther generation,  when  the  fides  of  thefe 
flreets  are  flagged,  the  ladies  of  Dublin  may 

be 
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be  as  much  praifed  for  their  walking  as 
thofe  of  London. 

It  is  doemed  almofl:  a  reproach  for  a 
gentlewoman  to  be  ieen  walking  thefc 
ftreets.  An  old  lady  of  quality  told  me 
laft  nighty  when  fpeaking  on  this  fubje^^ 
that  for  her  part,  truly  {he  had  not  once 
walked  over  Eflex  Bridge,  iince  ihe  was  a 
girL  Now  EiTez  Bridge  is  the  grand  pals 
here»  as  Charing  Crofs  is  in  London.  As 
ihe  had  nearly  loft  the  ufe  of  her  limbs,  I 
fuppofe  (he  thought  her  confequence  was 
proportion  ably  enhanced  in  my  eyes. 

If  it  were  not  for  dancings  of  which  ihey 
are  paflionately  fond,  the  poor  girls  muft 
all  becbmt  cripples.  It  is  impoflible  they 
fhould  excel  in  what  they  do  not  pradtife; 
but,  if  they  walk  ill,  they  certainly  dance 
well.  For  laft  night,  you  muft  know,  I 
was  at  a  ball,  and  never  enjoyed  one  mon^ 
in  my  life.  There  is  a  fweet  afiabili^ 
and  fparkling  vivacity  in  thefe  girls,  which 
is  very  captivating.    I  am,  &c,   . 
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'ir^HE  theatres  being  how  fhul,  I  cati 
fay  hothihg  of  them  that  your  don*t 
know  I  for  as  DuMin  has  long  been  our 
fiminary  for  players,  there  is  Icarcc  any 
thing  relative  to  it,  we  are  better  acquainted 
\Vith,  than  the  hif^ory  of  its  ftage.  Let  me 
then  now  regale  you  with  a  fubjed  or  two, 
which  will  at  leaA  have  novelty  to  recom^ 
mend  them,  I  mean  the  w&eel  tar^  and 
the  noddy. 

The  former  is  a  machine  drawn  by  a 
iingle  horfe,  generally  lean  as  Rofinante, 
and  is  compofed  of  two  ihafts,  t^hh  three 
or  fonr  tranfums  behind  the  horfe,  fup« 
ported  by  wheels  of  iblid  timber,  of  ^bout 
two  ftct  and  a  half  in  diameter.  '  This  is  a 
general  fubftitute  fat  the  waggon  in  the 
country,  and  for  the  cart  in  town;  and 
therefore  cannot  fail  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  poverty,  to  one  juft  come  from  Eng- 
Iwtih.  It  might,  however,  be  very  lifcful 
to  the  fingliih  farmer,  upon  many  occa«* 
^ttisi  and:  in  lOTidoni  it -might  Terve  for* 
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the  carriage  of  fmall  parcels,  where  two 
hories  are  not  neceflaty,  and  where  the 
porters  wooden  horfe  is  not  fufficient. 

The  other  vehicle  called  a  noddy,  which 
plies  the  ftreets  here,  is  no  more. than  a 
£ngle  horfe  chaife,  with  a  feat  for  the  driver 
upon  the  (hafts  j  fo  that  the  rump  of  the 
horfe  is  at  his  mopth,  and  his  rump  at  the 
mouth  of  the  perfon  in  the  chaife;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  indelicate.  It  is 
ufed,  however,  only  by  the  lowed  orders  of 
citizens,  who  hire  carriages.  It  has  its  name, 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  nutation  of  its  motion. 

From  the  general  badnefs  of  the  (Ireets, 
hackney-coaches  are  more  frequent  in  pro- 
portion than  in  London,  and  fedan  chairs 
are  every  where  as  common  as '  about  St. 
James's.  From  this  circumilance,  one 
would  argue  for  the  opulence  of  the  city 
of  Dublin ;  but  it  only  proves  that  many 
families  of  diftindion  refide  here.  As  you 
may  make  a  barometer  of  any  fluid,  fo  may 
you  climate  the  wealth  of  a  nation  from 
various  phaenomena. 

One  pretty  fure  fign  of  poverty  is,  that, 
though  there  are  Jews  here,  there  are  not 
enow  to  «form  a  conilant  and  regular  iyna* 

goguc* 
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gogue.  Another  which  folicits  your  attcn-* 
tion  as  you  walk  the  ftreets^  is  the  Wretchfcdl 
harridans  who  ply  for  hire.  Thefc,  covered: 
with  tattered  weeds,  are  the  moft  horrid 
mifcreants  that  ever  degraded  human  na-^; 
ture.  With  vociferations  that  would  ftartle* 
deafnefs,  and  execrations  that  would  appal 
blafphemy,  they  celebrate  their  midnight 
orgies,  to  the  reproach  of  magiftracy,  the 
icandal  of  decency,  and  Aie  terror  of  fobriety^ 
Leagued  with  thefe  ftrollers,  are  the 
bands  of  robbers  who  infeft  this  ill-po- 
liced city,  and  render  it  dangerous  to  the 
paflcnger  who  walks  at  night.  My  banker 
recommended  to  me  a  lodging  in  Capel 
Street,  near  Effex  Bridge,  affigning  this 
reafon,  that  as  it  was  the  moft  public  part  of 
the  town,  I  was  in  lefs  danger  of  being  rob- 
bed, coming  home  late :  for  it  feems,  that 
even  two  chairmen  are  not  a  fufficient  pro*' 
tedion.  Newgate  is  now  full  of  thefe 
ruffians,  and  it  is  thought  that  few  of  them 
can  efcapc  the  fentencc  of  the  law ;  hue 
many  complain,  that  through  an  ill-judged 
lenity,  reprieves  arc  too  frequently  fought, 
and  too  cafily  obtained.  It  were,  how- 
ever,   devoutly  to  be   wi(hed,   that  fonie 

E  other 
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other  puniA^tncpt  than  the  gallows  could 
])c  thought  of  for  fuch  malefa&ors.  To 
them  Ilavery  would  be  more  terrible  than 
death.  Policy  unites  with  humanity,  ia 
pleading  for  the  lives  of  all,  except  of  thofe 
who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 

The  hawkers  of  news,  and  cleaners  of 
ijioes,  fill  up  the  meafure  of  apparent  po^ 
verty  in  Dublin,  The  filth  of  their  bodies 
is  ofFenfive,  and  tlteir  manners  (hocking  i 
their  outrages  upon^  decency,  difguft  yop  at 
every  corner ;  and  their  feveral  cries,  infi« 
nitely  more  fonorous  than  ours,  tingle  in 
your  ears,  with  all  the  enraging  variations 
of  the  brogue. 

The  ftreet  leading  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick  is  fo  noifome,  that  it  is  neceflary 
to  flop  one's  nofe  in  pailing  through  it.  No 
wonder  that  poor  Swift  was  fo  chagrined 
with  his  fituation  as  dean  of  St.  Patrick's ; 
it  was  a  fad  reverfe  from  the  zenith  of  fa- 
vouritifm  in  the  court  of  England.  To 
fpend  thofe  talents  upon  the  forry  fubjed  of 
copper  coin,  which  had  been  employed 
upon  the  date  of  Europe  ;  and  in  withftand- 
ing  the  corruptions  of  an  Iri(h  miniftry^ 
tp  wade  the  evening  of  a  life,  the  meridian 
5  of 
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<if  which  had  given  bftrc  to  th^  councils  of 
Britain,  was  enough  to  (bur  a  tcnipcr  more 
meek  than  the  Dean's.  He  has  been  heard  to 

« 

lay,  **  I  am  not  of  this  vile  country  T  yet  he, 
<of  aM  her  fons,  <eems  to  have  loved  her  the 
beft. 

In  this  extenfive  city,  are  but  feven  or 
eight  cofFee^houfes^  and  they  are  rcforted  to 
for  tea  and  coffee  only,  not  as  thofe  in  Lon*^ 
don  for  dinners  and  fuppers.  The  firft 
day  I  fpent  here,  I  dined  at  a  chop-houfe 
in  Effex  Street,  where  I  found  a  variety  of 
the  heft  things,  and  the  charges  nearly  as 
in  London.  There  are,  I  am  told,  three 
or  four  more  of  thcfe  equally  good ;  yet 
fuch  places  are  novel  in  Dublin.  Their 
hotels  have  been  all  fet  up  within  a  few 
years,  fome  of  whidi  are  faid  to  be  ele* 
gant;  I  lay  the  firft  night  in  that  of  LifFy 
Street,  it  being  next  to  me ;  and  found  it 
very  tc^erable. 

But  you  are  tired  with  thefe  unimportant 
details,  wbkh  I  only  fet  down  to  imprefs  you 
nMre  ftrongly  with  afi  idea  of  tbt  place  I 
write  from.  Let  me  then  conclude  with 
Ibmc  account  of  my  expedition  to  Tarahj 
which,  by  a  little  variation  ofxt^tjltl  name 

^  z  Teamor 
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Teamor  into  Temorab,  has  given  title  to 
one  of  the  heroic  poems  of  Offian^  fon  of 
Fingal. 

This  famous  hill^  fituate  above  eighteen 
miles  from  Dublin,  was  at  a  diftance  too 
great  for  me  to  ride  to  it  with  pleafure,  £o 
I  took  a  poft-chaife,  accompanied  by  a 
^gentleman,  whofeextenfive  knowledge,  and 
communicative  temper^  rendered  the  jaunt 
very  pleafan^. 

After  reading  the  pompous  accounts  of 
the  triennial  conventions  at  Tarah,  where 
ihe  monarch,  provincial  kings,  and  fub* 
ordinate  toparchs,  folemnly  afTembled  to 
adjuft  rights,  enadt  laws  and  promulgethem, 
one  would  naturally  expe£t  that  there  might 
ftill  remain  at  lead  fome  mouldering  heap  of 
that  vafl:  edifice  wherein  the  States-general 
met.  The  very  fame  expe^ation  is  raifed 
by  the  etymologift,  who  afTures  you  that 
Teamor  is,  literally  interpreted,  tbe  great 
boujt. 

How  then  mud  you  be  furprifed  to  hear^ 
that  there  is  not  even  the  veftige  of  a  pa- 
laQe.to  be  traced;  nay,  that  the  very  hill 
itfelf  is  evidence  enough  to  prove,  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  confiderable 

houfc 
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houfe  of  (lone  and  lime  upon  it.  I'he  cir- 
cular forts  indeed  flill  remain^  in  which  the 
feveral  chiefs  ufed  cither  to  pitch  their 
tents,  or  to  creA  other  temporary  (hcds^; 
hut  thefe  very  intrenchmehts  evince,  that 
ftonc  buildings  were  not  fo  much  as  thought 
of  for  this  eminence. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  mo- 
narch might  have  had  for  his  own  refidence, 
a  ilone  houfe,  fomewhere  near  this  hill ; 
perhaps  at  the  foot  of  it,  where  the  earl  of 
Meath's  houfe  now  ftands.  But  even  this 
is  problematical,  efpecially  when  we  cOn* 
fider,  that  the  palace,  in  which  king 
John  entertained  the  Irifli  kings,  in  this 
very  city,  was  reared  by  himfelf,  and  made 
of  hurdles.  From  the  defcription  of  Pem- 
Ijroke  Caftl?,  built  ex  virgis  &  cefpite  tenuu 
ty  Arni}lphus  dc  Montgomery,  fon  of  the 
great  earl  of  Shropfhire,  it  is  plain  that 
ilone .  buijidings  were  unufud  among  the 
Britons  at  a  much  later  period. 

Tarah  rifes  majeftic  in  a  moft  extenfivc 
plain,  north-weft  of  Dublin.  Prom  the  hot- 
tom  to  the  fummit,  where  the  royal  aflem* 
bly  fat,  it  is  faid  to  be  at  leaft  a  mile  in 
lenjgthj  but  the  acclivity  is  (b  very  gentle, 

E  3  that 
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that  it  docs  not  appeal  tb  be  of  zay  grot 
baigkt  In  fome  direftions^  the  eye  rcadbes 
to  aa  immcnib  diftaoce,  and  the  prod^cdk 
is  upon  the  wbok  very  pkaiant,  thou^  bjr 
no  means  rich ;  the  couotry  being  moftljr 
under  ftock^  with  but  few  g^ntleomea^s  ieaMs 
two  fteeples,  and  one  town  to  embeUiih  the 
landfkip.    Farewell. 


LETTER 


Diibliii. 

CINCE  mylaft,  I  have  been  toieeibme 
of  the  beautiful  fcenea  of  the  county 
Wicklow}  wlucli  is  truly  a  charming 
country^  abounding  with  romantic  views^ 
very  like  the  good  parts  of  Wales.  The 
Glia  of  the  Downs^  Dargle,  and  Water-fiall 
of  Powes-court,  are  celebrated  3  but  fucb  fub<- 
jedts  appear  to  me  much  fitter  for  the  pencil 
than  the  pen. 

1  have  been  alfo  at  Carton^  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Leinfter^  in  the  county  Kil- 
dare.  Of  this  nobkmao,  it  may^,  I  believe 
be  faid)  that  he  is  the  befl:  appointed  of  any 
iQ  Europe^  both  for  a  towa  and  couotry 

houic    Noar  it*  is  Gaftletowiir  the  ieat  a£ 
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Mn  Conolly,  the  grcateft  commoner  fn  thd 
kingdom ;  whofe  houfe  is  fitted  up  in  the 
moft  elegant  modern  tafte,  and  whofe  mode 
of  living  is  in  the  hfghcft  ftyle  of  hofpitji- 
lity.  He  has  a  public  news  or  coffee-room, 
for  the  common  refort  of  his  guefts  in 
boots,  where  he  who  goes  away  early  may 
breakfaft,  or  who  comes  in  late  may  dine, 
or  he  who  would  chufe  to  go  to  bed,  may 
fup  before  the  reft  of  the  family.  This  is, 
almoft,  princely. 

All  the  outlets  of  Dublin  are  pleafant, 
but  this  is  fuperlatively  fo  which  leads 
through  Leixlip^  a  neat  little  village, 
about  feven  miles  from  Dublin,  up  the 
Lifi^ ;  whofe  banks  being  prettily  tufted 
i^ith  wood,  and  enlivened  by  gentlemen's 
feats,  afford  a  variety  of  landfkips,  beau- 
tiful beyond  defcription.  Near  the  village 
is  a  venerable  old  houfe,  feared  on  an 
eminence,  where  lord  Townfhend  (pent 
his  fummers,  while  chief  governor ;  and 
which  the  late  Lord  Primate  ufed  as  his 
country-feat. 

Stone  was  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities, 
but  more  of  the  politician  than  the  pre- 
late, he  devoted  his  life  to  the  fupporting 
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9  party  in  the  Iriih  parliament.  It  is  faid 
that  when  he  went  over  to  London,  to  con- 
sult the  gentlemen  of  your  faculty  on  hi$ 
ftate  of  health,  he  very  candidly  faid  to 
niem,  ^*  Look  not  upon  me  as  an  ordinary 
churchman,  or  incident  to  their  difeafes, 
but  as  a  man  who  has  injured  his  conflitu-p 
tion  by  fittiag  up  late,  and  rifing  early  to 
do  the  bufinefs  of  government  in  Ireland/' 

They  confider  his  death  an  xrz  in  the 
polity  of  this  kingdom ;  for  had  he  lived 
till  now,  he  would  have  been  always  one 
of  the  Lords  Juftices,  with  the  power  of 
the  whole  5  and  of  courfe  bufinefs  would 
have  been  conducted  in  the  ufual  way. 
Adminiflration  would  have  continued  to 
throw  all  its  power  into  his  hands ;  whp 
'made  fo  proper  a  ufe  of  it,  that  the  perpe- 
tual rcfidence  qf  viceroys  would  not  have 
been  thought  neceflary. 

In  this  nation  are  three  or  four. grandees, 
who  have  fuch  an  influence  in  the  houfe  of 
comriions,  that  their  coalition  would,  at  any 
time,  give  them  a  clear  majority  upon  any 
queftion.  Jt  has,  therefore,  always  been  a 
maxim  of  government  to  difunite  thefc 
factious  chiefs.     And,  ftill  farther  to  diC- 

ablQ 
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able  oppofition,  it  has  been  thought  exfte- 
dient  to  difengage  as  much  as  poiGble,  the 
followers  from  their  leaders.  This  was  at- 
tempted by  lord  Chefterfield,  fo  early  as 
the  year  1 745 ;  but  his  ftay  was  too  (hort 
to  cSt6i  it. 

Formerly,  thcfe  principala  ufed  to  ftipu- 
late  with  each  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  whofe 
ofHce  was  biennial,  and  reiidence  but  for 
fix  months,  upon  what  terms  they  would 
carry  the  king's  bufinefs  through  the  houfe; 
fb  that  they  might,  not  improperly,  be 
called  undertakers.  They  provided,  that 
the  difpofal  of  all  court  favours,  whether 
places,  penfions,  or  preferments,  (hbuld  pais 
through  their  hands,  in  order  to  keep  their 
fuite  in  an  abfolute  (late  of  dependence 
upon  themfelves.  All  applications  were 
made  by  the  leader,  who  claimed,  as  a  right, 
the  privilege  of  gratifying  his  friqnds  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Whenever  fuch  demands  were  not  com** 
plied  with,  then  the  meafures  of  govern^ 
ment  were  fure  to  be  croifled  and  obftru6ted ; 
and  the  feflion  of  parliament  became  a 
conftant  flruggle  for  power,  between  the 
beads  of  parties ; .  who  ufed  to  force  them- 

felves 


f$htB  Mto  the  oftee  of  Lord  JnRkty  actorci^ 
iflg  tb  fhe  prMalence  of  their  tnfereft. 

On  lord  Townthend  devdi^ed  the  ardcMHvs 
ttfk  of  diflbivmg  tbefe  fadiions,  fo  fre- 
qoeiitly  turbuiem  in  the  Irifli  parliatnenf. 
He  fet  out  with  an  adion  fo  popular,  that 
^  mob  took  tho  horfes  from  bis  coach^ 
ttad'  drew  i»m  frOih  the  Parliament  Houie 
i&  tbe  Caftlc  This  deed  fa  pfeafing  to  the 
pbople,  was  gmng  tfat  royal  aiTent  to  a  bill, 
brought  in^  by  the  famous  patriot  Dr.  Loca^, 
for  lifilMing  tbi  duration  of  parliaments  to 
jDight  years.  But  they  now  begin  to  think 
that  this  fiftvomte  btw  is  of  no  other  vtfc, 
b«kt  U>  increase  the  value  of  boroughs ;.  a 
Anf^c  ftat  ia  one  of  which  k\h  for  aooo  /« 
ftt  kaft  • 

But  his  Lordihip^s  popukulty  did  not  laft 
long.  By  dkerting  the  channd  of  court 
favouff,  or  rather  By  dividing  it  into  ar  mtiU 
titude  of  little  ftreams^  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Ho«ife  of  Commons  Were  raught  to  fook 
up  to  hiiHv  nor  only  a^  the  ibufce,  but  afs 
the  ^l^nibr  of  every  gratification.  Not 
even*  a  cbmmiflion  in  the  revenue,  worth 
aix)re  40  h  a*  year,  could  be  difpofed  of 
wisboist  hi^  approbation.     Thus  w^^  the 

old 
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M  ttodcrtakers  gtrta  ta  undcrihdd,  diat 
tbf  re  was  another  way  of  doing  bofiaefs 
dun  tlifocigh  them.  It  was  oot>  howwar^ 
withont  miBch  violence  on  both  fides,  diat 
lie  at  kttgth  effedted  bis  purpofe.  Tbt  ioH 
msdiaie  ivflerers  did  not  iail  to  call  this  al^ 
aeration  in  the  fyften  of  governiog,  an  i«  - 
Aovation ;  and,  under  rariovs  pretenceSt  M 
ipkit  up  the  people  to  adopt  their  rtAid* 

OktBtB-4 

The  contittft  prod«iced  a  ieriea  of  politi* 
cal  letters  ih  the  public  prints^  repietd  With 
wk  and  humour,  infoior,  perhaps,  to  mof^ 
thing  of  the  kiod^  except  the  letters  of 
Jjmius.  '  They  are  now  boudd  up  in  one 
VDlume,  under  the  Kttle  of  BarMgriand^ 
horn  allufioQ  to  the  ifland  of  Barataria,  of 
which  Sancho  was  made  governw  hy  Doa 

Qg|XOL 

Lord  Harcourt  now  finds  the  parliancnt 
of  Ireland  full  as  ob&quious  as  that  of  Gfdat 
Britain  ^  and  from  that  coucteous  departs 
mftnt,  which^  every  where  pleafiog-,  is  hut 
particdady  engjig^ng^  he  is  as  popular  as 
aajr  nun  can  well  be  ei^<fted«  to*  bo  ia  bis 
Aationt  which  is  of  filch  a  tiddifltt  nature 

H«einj[ 
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5  Having  now,  I  flatter  myfdf,  given  you 
a  tolerable  notion  of  Dublin  and  its  envi- 
rons ;  I  purpofe  fetting  out  in  a  day  or  two 
to  !viiit  the  principal  places  in  the  fouth  of 
the  kingdom.  I  prefer  a  fouthem  to  a 
D!orthern  tour,  not  only  as  the  climate  muft 
he  better ;  but  becaufe  the  north  is  in  a 
thriving  flate  of  manufaduire,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  Tuppofcd  to  differ  fo  widely 
from  England,  as  a  country  where  neither 
manufaftufes  nar  agriculture  flourifli. 
•'  A  flight  fl^etch  of  the  geography  of  this 
country,  may  enable  you  the  better  to  trace 
me  without  a  map.  Ireland  is  divided  in- 
to four  provinces,  Ulfter,  Conaught-,  Lein«» 
iler,  and  Munfter.  The  laft  is  to  the  S. 
and  the  firft  to  the  N.  Leinu^r  is  to  the  £• 
and  Conaught  to  the  W. 

Leinfter  (in  which  is  Dublin,  about  mid- 
\vay  removed  from  either  extremity  of  the 
kingdom)  isthemoft  level,  andbeft  cultiva- 
ted; Ulfter  the  moft  barren  and  mountainous, 
but  the  moft  thriving  and  populous ;  Munfter 
the  moft  fertile,  yet  the  leaft  thriving  upon 
the  whole ;  the  increafe  of  people  ihlier<:ities 
not  compenfating  her  internal  depopula^ 
tion  :  Conaught  is  fai4  to  i|)cr^fe  in  rKim^ 
'    '  i  hcrSy 
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hcts,  by  introducing  the  linen  trade  into  the 
parts  bordering  upon  Ulfter;  though  its 
capital  is  declining,  and  its  mod  fei^tile 
parts,  like  tbofe  of  Munfler,  are  verging  to 
depopulation.  * 

Let  me  hear  from  you  foon,  and  dire£t 

to  me  at  Mr.  B 's,  Corke.     My  future 

progrefs  will,  I  hope,  furnifh  materials  of 
more  importance,  or,  at  leaft,  of  more  no- 
velty ;  for  hitherto  I  have  moved  in  a  very 
beaten  path.  I  fhall  write  from  every  great 
town  in  my  route.     Five  &  z^ale. 


LETTER    VIL 

Kildare,  Auguft  21,  177J. 

T  Set  out  this  morning  from  Dublin,  with 
only  half  a  dozen  (hirts  in  my  portman- 
teau, to  leave  room  for  fuch  books,  relative 
to  Ireland,  as  feemed  the  fitted  to  prepare 
me  for  a  local  infpedion.  Sir  John  Davies's 
Hiftorical  Relations  and  Spenccr*s  View,  are 
my  pocket  companions :  enow,  I  prefume, 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  intervals  at  an  inn. 

I  purpofe  giving  you  /ketches  of  the 
country  through  which  I  travel,  that  you 

may 
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may  have  feme  idea  of  its  prefent  ftate^ 
whether  natural  or  iaiproved.  But  left  thej 
fhould  feem  overcharged  with  ftill  life^  I 
(hall  heighten  the  profpefl  with  human 
figures  as  they  prefent  themfelves;  and  to 
vary  the  fcenery,  retrofpcdtive  views  of 
manners,  cuftoms^  and  arts  (hall  be  inter- 
fperfed. 

You  are  not  to  expeA  either  order  or  me- 
thod in  the  arrangement  of  my  obfervations : 
I  (hall  fet  them  down  as  they  occur,  with- 
out much  attention  to  time,  place,  or  other 
accident  All  I  (hall  promife  is,  fidelity  in 
reporting  fa(5ls.  And  if  I  (hould  fometimes 
mifs  my  way  in  tracing  caufes  from  their 
cfFcfts,  candour  will  fuggeft  to  you  in  ex- 
tenuation, how  difficult  it  is  for  one  who  is  a 
ftranger,  and  alone,  to  come  in  a  (hort  time 
at  the  knowledge  of  many  things,  which 
the  natives  might  wonder  how  any  ono 
could  be  ignorant  of.  There  are  indeed 
certain  charaAeriftics  in  this  country  which 
he  that  runs  may  read :  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  any  traveller  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
point  them  out.  I  begin  to  wi(h  I  had  fet 
out  earlier,  for  my  tour  muft  now  be  li- 
mited  by  the  feafon,  and  I  muft  either  fbrc« 

go 
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p}  the  fight  of  fomt  ghixB  I  woold  widi  to 
fee^  or  fpend  too  little  time  in  etch  to  get 
any  fatisfadory  mformatioo. 
.  My  objti£l;  is  oot  only  to  &e  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  jisarn  its  prefent  ftafie^  hot 
aUb  to  cotiapare  this  flate^  with  irhat  it  has 
been,  and  what  jt  might  be.  And  in  judg"- 
jng  of  national  (ch9raii|er»  I  woold  be  for 
making  a  careful  diicrtmi&ation,  between 
pbyficsl  and  moral  caufes,  between  the  ope- 
rations  of  nature  and  the  influence  of  go* 
vermnent* 

This  is  but  a  poor  town,  confiftiog  of  a 
few  Scattered  houies ;  thp  inn  however  ii 
a  very  good  one.  The  country  for  ic?er4 
miles  on  this  fide  Dublin  is  flat^  like  that 
round  London  i  but  it  is  not  like  it  either 
in  the  multitude  or  magnitude  of  the  trees, 
jind  fiili  lefs  fo  in  the  appearance  of  ^b^ 
houfes  on  the  road  gde.  The  firft  village 
I  paflf d  tbroughf  ^b9¥t  feven  nail^s  from 
Dublin,  Rathcool  I  think  they  call  itt  WM 
lapftly  compofcd  of  ^lay  hiats,  which  ar# 
(ometirnes,  you  know,  bpth  warpi  aqd  neati 
but  thefe  were  {b  ^pkw^rdly  built,  gpd  (9 
irregularly  ju'raoged,  tjiftt  evei|  W^les  would 
have  been  ^ihamcd  of  th^m^    iK  h^t%  mq 

to 
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to  fee  them  fo  near  the  capital,  where  the 
landfkip  was  fo  prettily  chequered  by  abun-* 
dance  of  little  white  villas,  fpangling  the 
country  all  around,  and  rendering  it  upon 
the  whole  very  delightfuL 

Naas,  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  is  but 
a  (habby  looking  place  for  a  borough  and 
(hire  town.  But  there  are  fome  pleafant 
feats  near  it,  and  the  grounds  begin  to  fwell 
into  gentle  undulatipns,  which  gives  a  fweet 
variety  to  that  rich  corn  country. 

On  the  read  hither  is  the  ruin  of  a  mag<* 
nificent  houfe,  begun,  but  never  •finiflied, 
by  Earl  Strafford,  when  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Near  this,  about  thirty  of  our  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  where 
all  great  matches  are  run.  It  is  the  New-* 
market  of  Ireland;  and  the  fportfmen  tell 
you  that  the  turf  is  equal  to  any  in  England. 
It  is  a  fpacious  common  and  (heep-walk. 
Government  gives  annually  two  prizes  of 
one  hundred  pounds  each  to  be  run  for 
here.  Thefe  were  originally  given  at  the 
fuggeftion  of  Sir  William  Temple;  who^ 
jamong  other  fchemes  for  the  improvement 
of  Ireland^  recommended  this  with  a  view 
of  mending  the  breed  of  horfes. 

2  At 
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. .  As  this  ground  was  famous  for  horfe-. 
racing  long  before  kings  plates  were  <ifta^ 
faliibed  here^  I  vainly  flattered  myfelf  that 
it  took  Its  name  from  its  being  a  horfe^. 
courfe^  and  that  it  was  called  Curragh  from 
the  Latin  word  curro^  or  rather  from  ibme 
Celtic  word  of  like  found  and  import. 
Thus  you  fee  me  delving  for  the  roots  of 
Iri(h  names,  though  I  believe  there  are  few; 
people  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  ety«» 
ixiology  is  frequently  but  the  excrefcence  of 
literature.  It  degenerates  even  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  liaac  Newton,  for  he  identifies  pA*- 
ions  and  things,  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  but  a  letter  or  two  of  their 
nameSi 

Certain  it  is^  the  moft  ufeful  things  may 
be  abufed.  But  fceptical  as  I  am  with  re- 
fpedt  to  etymology,  the  information  I  have 
received  inclines  me  to  think  that  every 
town  and  tra£t  of  country,  nay  almoft  every 
hill  in  Ireland,  is  denominated,  either  from 
ibme  hiftory  of  the  place,  or  fome  quality 
of  the  foili  fome  virtue  of  the  water,  or  fome 
property  of  the  air;  fome  accident  of  the 
ground  without,  or  from  fome  mineral 
iviihin ;  in  a  word,  that  each  name  con- 

F  tains 
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tains  a  britf  hiilory,  or  marks  out  (omt  cm^ 
rlofity  of  nature  or  of  art. 

Several  inftanccs  of  this  I  have  been  fa- 
voured with  by  Major  Valiancy,  a  gentle- 
man whofe  acquaintance  alone  is  worth  ^ 
journey  to  Ireland.  And  you  will  not  be 
difpleafed  when  I  tcfl  you,  that  he  is  ouf 
countrynian,  wasbr^d  at  Eaton,  and  Is  now 
en^neer-gener^  of  triland.  At  ah  age 
when  words  and  other  materials  of  know* 
ledge  are  generally  colle^ed,  he  betook 
bimfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Iriftj  lahguage^ 
with  a  diligence  fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  foott 
butftripped  his  teachers.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  f6r  the  bcft*  grammar  of  this  lan- 
guage, indeed  the  only  one  which  deferves 
the  name.  So  that  the  Irifh  nation  may 
with  little  variation  apply  to  him  what  Ci- 
cero fkys  of  himfclf,  upon  finding  out  the 
tomb  df  Archimedes  :  Ita  nobtltffima  Grit^ 
cice  chitasj  quondam  *Dero  attorn  doSifJimdy 
fui  civis  unkis  acutijjitni  fnonumentum .  igno^ 
raffet^  ntfi  ab  bomine  Arpiriate  didicijfet. 

At  the  end  of  his  grammar  he  has  brought 
fo  light  fome  very  old  Irifli  manafcripts  5 
Among  the  reft  one,  intitleid,  Lejfons  for  a 
Princt.    ft  was  addreffed  to  that  celebrated 

monarclir 
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tnonarch  of  Ireland,  Bricn  ^oiromhe^  .who 
ezterminated  the  Da«<s  at  the  battle  of 
Oohtarfe.  The  ftyle,  which  i^  not  uolike 
/the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  marks  the  veiy 
iiigh  antiqiiity  of  it,  and  the  fioe  moral  ^nd 
poetical  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole 
]nece,  iufficiently  evinces  that  civilizatioQ 
had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  here  bo- 
^re  the  invafion  of  our  fecond  Henry. 

This  learned  foldier  had  before  favoured 
tiie  world  with  an  Bflky  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Iriih  language ;  wherein,  from  a  coUa^- 
tion  of  the  Iriih  with  the  Punic^  he  (hews 
it  to  have  a  ftrong  admixture  of  the  old 
Phoenician  4  His  ttkodt  of  proceeding  is 
very  fatisfadory :  he  takes  that  fcene  of 
Plautus^  wherein  a  Carthaginian  fla^e  h  iii- 
•froducfed  fpeaking  in  his  mother-tbngue ; 
and  comparing  it  Verbuni  vtrho  with  the 
Iri0),  which  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  purefl:  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  (hews 
the  agreement  between  the  two  languages  i 
ivhich  is  indefcd  fo  ftriking^  that  even  a  pef« 
fon  who  underftands  neither  may  perceive 
It,  by  a  bare  infpe^ion  of  the  words. 

And  from  this  clofe  affinity  of  language 
iie  furniihes  a  ftrong  prefumptive^  if  not 

F  2  deciiive 
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decifivd  proof,  thisit  literature  was  very  early 
inttodoeed  here  by  the  TyrianSy  either 
throQgh  the  mediam  of  that  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
then  known,  or  through  that  colony  which 
migrated  hither  from  Spain  -,  and  from 
which  the  old  natives  are  fo  proud  of  being 
-called  Milefians. 

It.  has  been  the  dodlrine  of  the  Irifli  wri* 
*ters,  that  they  derived  their  learning  from 
the  Phoenicians :'  their  bards  tell  you  of 
One  Phcnius  a^fcar-Saidhe,  /.  e.  Phcnius  the 
Sidonian  man,  who  taught  them  letters. 
The  truth,  diverted  of  its  poetical  obfcu- 
rity,  appears  to  be,  that  thc^  man  who 
taught  them  letters  was  a  Phoenician  or  Si* 
donian,  Tyre  being  the  daughter  of  Sidon. 

O'Connor,  who  has  publiilied  fomc  in- 
genious diflertations  upon  the  hiftory  of 
Jrelahd,  brings  a  reinforcement  of  arga- 
ments  from  Newton's  Chronology,  which 
wonderfully  corroborate  this  matter*  He 
gives  you  a  table  where,  in  one  view, 
you  may  fee  the  coincidence  of  the .  Irifli 
accounts  with  the  Newtonian  aqiendment. 
The  parallel  is  very  ftriking. 

Spencer 
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Spencer  thinks  that  the  lri*£h  had  their 
letters  from  the  nation  which  migrated  from 
Spain ;  which,  ashe  proves  fromStrabo^  ufed 
the  Phcenician  letters  very  early.  He  i$  not 
however  deciiive  on  this  head,  but  he  fays» 
^^-  It  is  certain  that  Ireland  had  the  ufe  of 
letters  very  aatiently*  and  long  before  Eng* 
land." 

**  Honv  comes  it  then^  aflcs  he,  that  tbty  ari 
Jo  unlearned  JiilU  being  fo  oldJchohr$  ?  To 
which  inquiry,  as  he  returns  no  anfwer,  I 
ihall  perhaps  in  future  rifk  fome  conjec- 
tures rcfpefting  it.  For  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  phyfical  incapacities,  the 
dreams  of  intoxicated  fpeculation,  feveral 
caufcs  might  be  fpecified,  which  have  ne* 
ceffarily  ob!lru<Scd  the-progrcfs  of  the  arts  in 
this  country.  In  one  word»  a  provincial  go* 
vcrnment  has  in  itfelf  impediments  enow,  to 
prevent  the  attainment  of  perfedliqn  in  every 
department,  where  the  ftronged  exertion 
of  the  human  powers  is  to  be  called  forth. 
But  a  full  difcuflion  of  this  queftion  I  fhall 
defer,  till  I  have  more  thoroughly  digefteil 
my  thoughts ;  for  the  aqfwer  is,  perictdofa 
plenum  opus  aka. 

F  3  Perhapt 
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Perhaps  you  did  not  know  (hat  Spencec 
fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Ireland :  the]^ 
tell  me  the  houfe  19  ftill  (landing  wherein 
he  wFOtp  his  Fairy  Queen ;  if  it  comes  at  al| 
in  my  lint  Ifhould  be  gla^  to  vifit  it:  there 
is  a  pleafure  which  we  cannpt  account  foe 
ill  the  fight  of  fuch  places.  |  never  was 
in  Stratford  that  I  did  not  feel  aq  unufual 
ettiotioi),  at  ftght  of  that  little  wooden 
liduie,  which  gave  our  Shakefpear  birth. 
By  the  ^ay,  what  think  you  could  have 
infpired  Shakefpear  with  that  odd-looking 
epitaph? 

Good  friend^  for  Jefus  fake !  forbear 
To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here; 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  floncs. 
And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  old  martj  you  know,  fpent  the  l^ 
ytars  of  his  life  at  Stratford,  where  it  was 
tke  Cu(Vom  to  gather  all  the  bones>  fculls 
in  particular,  and  pile  them  in  heaps.  The 
Urg^d  colledion  in  England  is  ftill  to  hfi, 
ffitn  in  the  yaults  and  fteeple  of  that  very 
churchy  wherc  Shakefpear  lies  interred*  It 
feems  more  than  probable,  that  it  was  this, 
t9  jiim  dffcnfivei  pr;£tke  which  fuggefted 
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the  thought  in  the  above  Unes.      Good 
night. 

t  E  T  T  E  R    VIIL 

Kildare. 

TTAVING,  in  my  laft,  conveyed  myfelf 
to  Stratford  and  Shakefpear^  let  me, 
in  this,  return  to  Kildare  aqd  Spencer. 
This  poet  tells  uSt  that  he  once  meditated 
a  treatifi:  upon  the  antiquities  of  Ireland. 
Pity  that  be  never  put  it  in  execu- 
tion I  Under  the  hands  of  fuch  a  mader  it 
would  have  grown  into  a  piece  of  enter- 
tainment, a  quality  fo  rarely  to  be  found  in 
ivorks  of  that  complexion. 

The  opinion,  howcvfer,  he  has  given,  on 
this  particular  fubje<5t,  (hould  be  fufficient 
to  excite  the  curiofity  of  an  antiquarian*  It 
has,  1  own,  difpofed  me  to  give  a  more  im- 
partial hearing  to  whatever  can  be  oifered, 
in  favour  of  the  antiquities  of  this  country^ 
than  Qthenyife  I  fhould  have  been  inclined  • 
to  do.  ^^  All  the  cuftoms,  fays  he,  of  the 
Irifli,  which  I  have  noted  and  compared 
with  what  I  have  read,  would  minifter  oc- 
fraiion  c^  a  moft  ample  diicourfe  of  the  ori-^ 

F  4  ginal 
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ginal  of  them,  and  the  antiquity  of  that 
people;  which  in  truth  I  think  to  be  more 
ancient  than  mofl  that  I  know  of  in  this 
pnd  the  world.  So  that,  if  it  were  in  the 
handling  of  fome  men  of  found  judgment 
;aind  plentiful  reading,  it  would  be  moft 
pleafant  and  profitable/' 
^  There  muft  furely  be  fome  foundation  In 
truth,  for  that  high  antiquity  the  Iri(b 
plume  themfclves  upon  j  if  not,  would  Ta- 
citus have  faid,  that  ''  the  ports  and  bar- 
^  hours  of  Ireland  were  better  known  by  trade 
snd  commerce  than  thofe  of  Britain/'  And 
if  this  fame  antiquity  be  a  thing  fo  chimeri- 
cal, as  fome  would  represent  it,  how  come$ 
it,  That  when  the  ambafTador  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  claimed  precedence  at  the  Council  of 
Conftance,  he  founded  his  title  upon  his 
mafter^s  being  lord  of  Ireland  f 

Orpheus  tells  us  exprefsly,  ths^t  the  Argq^^ 
nauts  failed  near  the  iOand  Icrne ;  a  tefti- 
mony  prior  to  any  which  imperial  Ron()e 
can  produce  in  favour  of  her  antiquity* 
Hibernia  is  comparatively  but  a  modern 
name.  Ireland  is  the  ancient  Scotia.  Ir) 
later  days^  Caledonia,  or  rather  Albania^ 
which  had  been  for  many  centuries  rulec} 

by 
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by  the  defcendants  of  Fergus^  brother  to 
the  monarch  of  Ireland,  began  to  be  called 
Scotia  minor,  ornova.  But  this  was  not 
till  the  eleventh  century,  and  Ireland  re^ 
tained  the  name  of  Scotia^  with  the  addw 
tion  of  major^  or  vetusy  till  fo  late  as  th^ 
fifteenth.  All  which  archbifhop  U(beria^ 
oonteflibly  proves,  and  he  gives  it  as  bir 
opinion,  that  no  writer,  before  the  eleveotb 
century,  can  be  produced,  who  ever  pointed 
out  Albany  by  the  name  of  Scotland* 

It  is  near  two  hundred  years  fince  th« 
l/sarned  primate  gave  this  fort  of  challenge, 
and  during  that  fpace,  no  writer  has  at^ 
^mpted  to  anfwer  him ;  but  on  the  coix^ 
trary,  Camden,  Scaliger,  Stiilingfieet,  Du-. 
pin,  Prideaux,  Rapin,  Warner,  Whitaker^ 
apd  all  other  writers  on  the  fubje(^,  except 
two  or  three  of  Scotland,  (ronfirp  his  opi^^ 
fiion.  It  was  an  attack  made  upon  the  an-^ 
tiquities  pf  his  native  country,  which  pro* 
bably  excited  Ufher  to  treat  of  them  with 
fuch  copious  preciiion. 

Dempder,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  am-? 
biguicy  of  the  name,  had  laboured  to  con- 
found  the  matter.  He  fent  Philip  Ferra« 
rius  a  collei^ipo  of  ScQttiih  w*orthies,  to  en« 
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lich  the  Rqaian  martyrology,  Bat  tbk 
l^rned  and  candid  Italian  betimes  difco* 
f  prcd  the  fnare^  and  publiflied  an  adver^r 
tifement  prefixed  to  his  book,  wherein  h& 
warned  tlie  reader ;  <^  that  taking  other 
wiJters  for  bis  guide,  he  had  made  fome  of 
the  (rifli  faints  natives  of  Scotland.  The 
taufe  of  which,  was  his  being  deceived  in 
fhe  name,  Irdand  being  in  old  times  callcc) 
ScxMland,  and  the  ln(h  Scots;  as  we  learri 
from  Orofies^  Profp^ro,  Ifidore,  Cogitofus^ 
Adaitinanus,  Jonas  the  Abbot,  all  antient 
wrkers ;  together  with  Bcde,  St.  Bernardj^ 
^nd  others  who  have  written  the  lives  of 
ln(h  Saints.  For  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Saints  Brigid,  Brendan,  Columb-cill^ 
Columban,  Gall,  Fiacre,  Virgil,  Kilian, 
Rumoldus,  Pympna,  Fufcus,  Malachy,  and 
others,  were  Irifhf  who,  notwithftanding 
are  called  Scots,  and  faid  to  be  borit  in 
Scotland ;  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  ad- 
morillb  you,  that  you  may  be  aware  of  ccr* 
tain  Saint^/lealers**  By  which  coarfe  cha* 
ri&tt  he  branded  Dempfter.  And  the  on- 
ly harfli  txpreffion  in  Uftier's  book,  is 
Tented  againft  this  man.  **  Tarn  JufpeEla 
JUei  bominem  ilium  fuijfe  compcrimus  &  toties 
'     •  teller  am 
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f^ffnam  frfgifft^  ut  scmlatoi  nos  effe  tefl»^ 
0porteAti  &  nijfi  pio^  ^fidemuf  mkU  ab  eo  ac^ 
feptum  credereJ* 

NicoUbn,  whom,  as  the  author  of  the 
JliJhrkaJ fJirariesy  we  may  fuppofe  a  com* 
petefit  judge  \n  (bis  affair,  and  as  an  Eng* 
Hfbmaft^  impartial,  i$  (o  convinced  of  Deoip-* 
fter's  id?(hdne(ly»  that  in  one  place,  be  calif 
him  ^*  the  northern  ro^r,  vrho  had  kid- 
napped  whole  icores  of  Irith  faints  )*'  and  in 
an6thef  plaC0,  he  takes  notice  of  ^^  the 
goodfesrices  done  this  kingdom,  by.  Thomas 
Dealer's  robbing  it  of  its  faints,  and  tranl^ 
pkfitkig  fhem  into  his  ewn  Albanian  ter«« 
fitofy.  Whith  ratfed  a  )vift  refeotment  in 
the  aUffdQftrli^s  of  Irelahi^,  who  fwdiwith 
bftodk  tbemiblves  to  ^riois^  fof  Che  reco^ 
f  cry  of  their  ftolen  goods^  and  ^rpvad  clearly 
that  1^  Scots  of  antient  tictiea,  £amed  for 
faD(£tity  and  leacniog,   were  ail  of  chem 

Bnt  all  the  Scotch  writers  beft>re  Demp* 
fler,  are  fo  hx  from  denying  the  Iriih  ex« 
tradion  of  the  preftnt  Scots,  that  they 
feem  to  glpry  in  it*  ^^  Ii\b  hy  many  aiu 
guments  certain,  fays  John  Major,  that  we 
pWe  our  origin  to  the  Irifh.    This  we  learn 

fron^ 
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from  the  language,  for  tvtn  at  tb;s  day,  one 
half  of  Scotland  fpeaks  Irifh ;  and  a  few 
years  ago,  a  much  greater  proportion  fpoko 
the  fame  language.  The  Scots  brought 
their  fpeech  from  Ireland  into  Britain,  as 
our  annals  teftify;  the  writers  of  which, 
have  (hewn  a  laudable  diligence  in  thefe 
matters.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  from  whom* 
ibcvcr  the  Irifh  draw  theilr  origin,  tho 
Scotch  derive  from  the  fame  i  not  imo^e- 
diately  indeed,  but  as  a  grandfon  from  a 
grandfire/' 

King  James  I.  in  one  of  his  fpeeches> 
boafts  of  the  Scottifli  dynafiy  being  de- 
rived from  that  of  Ireland^  ^*  I  have  two 
reafons  to  be  careful  of  the  welfare  of  that 
people ;  firft  as  king  of  England,  by  rea« 
fon  of  the  loiig  pofleiBon  the  crown  of 
England  hath  had  of  that  land ;  and  alio 
w  king  of  Scotland, .  for  the  antient  kings 
of  Scotland  are  defcended  of  the  kings  of 
Ireland^  Conformably  to  which,  Slaytyr, 
in  his  Palai-Albion,  compliments  this  mo- 
narch upon  his  Irifh  pedigree, 

Ac  quoniam,  Ar6loo  Scotico  rex  nofter  ab  orbe. 
Nee  tninus  occiduis,  perhibent,  Scotus  ortus  Hibernis, 
<2ui  Britonum  parent  fceptris ;  mihi  pauca  recenfens^ 
Mufa  age,  et  Ogygios  lernes  referato  colonos. 

Frona 
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'  From  the  above  authorities^  one  would 
think  this  queftion  was  fairly  decided  ;  for, 
an  points  of  antiquity,  authority  is  the 
principal,  if  Hot  the  only  argument  which 
can  be  adduced.  Yet,  up  darts  another 
Scotchman  ilill  more  hardy,  who  finding 
no  authorities,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  fupport  the  darling  antiquity  of  l^is  na* 
tive  country,  is  for  annihilating  all  autho- 
rities againft  it ;  and  vainly  dares  to  obtrude 
upon  us/  for  true  hiftory,  the  inverted  fbn« 
nets  of  Hibernian  bards^ 

Whence  ifiiied  forth  at  great  M«Pberfon*s  call, 
^  That  old  new  epic  pafloral  Fingal. 

This  learned  gentleman  very  gravely  tells 
U8,  that  "  Fordun  was  the  firft  who  col- 
lefted  the  fragments  of  Scotch  hiftory,  which 
cfcaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  1. 
that  he,  poflefTed  of  all  the  national  preju- 
dice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his 
country  (hould  yield  in  point  of  antiquity 
to  England;  and  that,  de'titu^.e  of  annalA 
in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland, 
which t  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  oftbt 
times y  nvas  reckoned  tbejirfi  habitation  of  the 
&^//^— -That   the  writers   who  fucceeded 

F  7  Fordun, 
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Fordun,  implicitly  followed  his  fyftem; 
that  as  they  had  no  new  lights^  and  were» 
equally  with  him,  unacquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  their  hiftories 
contain  little  information  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Scots. — ^That  even  Buchanan 
himfdf,  except  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  him»  It 
therefore  appears  that  little  can  be  colled-* 
ed  from  their  own  hiflorians,  concerning 
the  firft  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Bri- 
tain." 

Thus  you  (ee  the  authority  of  all  Scotch 

hiAorians  is  torn  op  from  the  very  root» 
Ariftotle,  they  fay,  dcftroyed  the  works  of 
all  his  predeceflbrs  to  make  way  for  his 
own.  But  in  the  name  of  wonder,  where 
were  the  fongs  of  Oflian,  when  For  dun  ^ 
national  prejudice  hzd  recourfe  to  Ireland^  to 
fupply  the  want  of  materials  in  Scotknd  ? 
Would  not  his  filial  zeal  have  gladly  laid 
hold  of  them  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  our 
modern  man  of  antiquity  ? 

In  the  diifertations  before  Fingal  and 
^Temora,  we  are  told,  that  *'  as  the  cuftom 
of  retaining  Bards  and  Senachies  was  com- 
mon to  both  nations  i  fo  each^  no  doubts 
6  bad 
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kid  formed  a  fyftem  of  hiftory,  it  matters 
not  how  much  foever  fabulous,  concernii^ 
their  rtfped:ive  origin/'^  Nt)w  let  «ne  a&,  if 
Aacfa-'  had  formed  their  iyAStns,  whefeforii 
did  Fordun  adopt  the  Irilh  fyftem  ?  And  it 
**  it  wa8  the  natural  policy  of  t^  time^^  to 
fecondle  the  traditions  of  both  nationis  to^ 
^ether,  and  if  poffible  to  dedace  (beat 
frbm  the  fame  original  ftock  /'  why  A)6a 
the  following  paragraph  infinuatte  that  the 
fyftem  was  not  concerted,  but  that  the  Scots 
wfere  impofed  upon  ? 

^*  For  the  Irifh,  who  for  ibnoe  ages  be^ 
fore  the  conqueft  by  Henry  II.  had  poft 
fc&d  a  competent  (hare  of  that  kind  of 
Inrning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Eorope; 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their 
own  fiAions  upon  the  ignorant  Highland 
Senftchics.  By  flattering  the  vanity  of  thd^ 
Highlanders  with  their  long  lifl:  of  Here-i 
monian  kings  and  heroes,  they  witboiit 
4:ontradidion  aflbmed  to  themfelves  the 
cfaaradter  of  being  the  mother-nation  of  the 
Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certain^ 
was  eftabliflied  that  Hiberman  fyftem  of 
the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards, 

for 
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for  wantiof  any  other,  wias  univcrfally  rc-^ 

ceivcd/' 

It  is  here,  you  fee,  dogmatically  laid 
dowDy  that  the  Hibernian  fyflem  was  the 
fiftion  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  alio 
admitted,  that  it  was  tiniverfally  received,* 
fpr  this  good  reafon,  that  there  teas  none 
9thn^0  This  ample  concefiion  really  looks 
as  if  the  writer  had  a  mind  to  arrogate  to 
Ilitpfelf  the  original  invention  of  the  Cale-- 
donian  fyilera^  but  his  candour  (hould  have 
confefTed  that  it  was  the  happy  thought  of 
the  lad  century^  The  whole  ilate  of  the 
cafe  is  briefly  this  % 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Forduo  did 
CoUedt  fuch  remains  of  antiquity  as  had 
eicaped  the  ravages  of  Edward ;  and  it  ia 
agreed,  on  both  fides,  that  fcarce  any 
cfcaped,  except  thofe  in  the  moaaflery  of 
Hy  Columb-ciL  In  the  fifteenth  ccn-« 
tury,  bifhop'  Elphinftone,  chancellor  •  of 
Scotland,  after  making  the  ftridlcft  fearch 
for  old  records,  lays  fo  little  ftrefs  upon 
what  he  found,  that  he  fairly  refers  you 
aduntiquos  Hibernia  f crip  tores.  We  have 
feen  what  the  opinion  of  John  Major  was 

in 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  fixtccnth  ccntiiry, 
towards  the  clofe  of  which  Hedlor  Boetius 
wrote  his  fabulous  hiftory,  adhering  clofely 
to  his  predeceflbrs  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  Scots.  Buchanan  follows  him,  re- 
jedihg  hi^  glaring  incongruities,  and  fup-^ 
porting  the  Hibernian  fyftem  by  the  colla- 
teral authority  of  foreign  teftitnoriics.  To 
his  contemporary  Dempfter,  was  referved 
the  innovating  invention  of  the  Caledonian 
fyftem. 

But  Sir  George  M*Ken2ie  fcorned  to 
follow  hiihj  even  he  who  thought  it  his 
duty,  as  advocate  general  of  Scotland,  to 
impugn  certain  parts  of  Irifti  hiftory,  in 
order  to  lengthen  out  the  royal  line,  and  to 
prove,  for  the  honour  of  his  Majefty,  that 
his  pedigree  was  derived  from  fovereign 
princes,  rather  than  provincial  kings.  Sir 
George  admits  that  the  Scots  of  Britain 
came  laji  from  Ireland -y  alid  fo  doth  Innys, 
whofe  more  learned  labours  tend  to  ihorten 
rather  than  lengthen  the  catalogue  of  Ca- 
ledonian kings. 

What  then  remains  to  fupport  the  credit 
of  a  fyftem,  exploded  univerfally  abroad, 
and  generally  at  home,  but  the  genius,  ftylc, 

G  and 
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and  learning  of  Mr.  M  -n  ?  Which, 

after  all,  betray  his  diftruft  of  it,  and  can* 
not  fecure  him  from  manifefl:  felf-contra* 
didtionSt  Firfl,  ^^  the  Hibernian  fyflem  is 
concerted  between  the  two  nations ;"  next, 
•^  the  one  was  impofed  upon  by  the  other," 
then  it  was  neither  concerted  nor  impofed^ 
but  **  the  true  Caledonian  fyftcm  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  ;  though  a  few 
ignorant  Senachies  might  be  perfuaded  out 
of  their  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an 
Irifli  tale,  it  was  impofiible  to  eradicate 
from  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own 
national  traditions/' 

He  fometimes  attempts  to  entrench  him* 
felfin  verbal  criticifm,  a  fort,  in  which  one 
would  have  thought,  he  would  have  been 
impregnable ;  but  even  a  perfon  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  Irifh  language,  may,  with 
very  little  attention,  perceive  the  improba- 
bility of  what  he  advances.  He  aflcrts, 
what  is  univerfally  denied  by  the  Irifli,  that 
they  call  their  language  Caelic-Erinach. 
They  fay,  that  the  Irifli  of  both  the  Scot- 
lands,  the  old  and  the  new,  have  all  along 
called  their  language  Gaelic^  without  any 
addition. 

Now 
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Now  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  let  us  only  afk  our^ 
felves,  to  what  purpofe  {hould  a  mark  o£ 
diftinftion  be  added  to  the  fame  language^ 
though  ipoken  by  different  nations  ? 
We  ufe  no  addition,  to  difcriminate  the 
language  of  England,  from  that  now  com^ 
monly  fpoken  in  Ireland.  No !  we  call 
both  the  Englifli.  And  when  we  talk  of 
the  Latin  tongue  being  generally  fpoken> 
at  fuch  or  fuch  a  period,  we  do  not  fay  the 
Latin  of  France^  or  the  Latin  of  Germany, 
but  fimply,  and  emphatically,  the  Latin. 
An  epithet  is  indeed  necefTary  to  diftinguifh 
the  people  of  a  colony,  from  thofe  of  the 
mother- country;  as  to  diftinguiih  the  de-^ 
fcendents  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  we 
call  them  Anglo-Saxons.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  in  the  Irifh  or  Gaelic,  a  Scotch- 
man is  called  Albanach  Gael,  /•  e.  a  Scoto« 
Hibernian ;  but  an  Irifhman  is  called  em* 
phatically  Gael. 

Another  circumftance  there  is,  which 
tends  to  throw  fome  light  upon  this 
matter  i  the  fongs  of  Oflian  are  as  fami- 
liar to  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Ireland,  as 

G  2  they 
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they  arc  reprcfented  by  Mr^  M* — ■  to 

be  in  Scotland.  And  it  is  reafonable  they 
(hould  be  fo.  Offian  is  mentioned  by  Keat- 
ing, Flagherty,  and  all  the  otl\er  hiftorians 
of  this  country,  as  an  Irifh  chieftain ;  but 
no  notice  is  taken  of  him  by  any  Scotch 
hiftorian.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
by  them  of  Fingal,  father  to  Offian ;  yet 
all  the  Irifh  hiftories  are  replete  with  his 
exploits.  Fin-mac-Comhal  (pronounced 
Finmacoal)  /.  c.  Fin  the  fon  of  Comhal  is 
the  great  hero,  to  whom,  as  a  Hercules,  the 
common  Irifh  affimilate  all  flrong  and  gal« 
lant  men. 

So  much,  indeed,  is  virtually  admitted  by 
the  pubiiflier  of  Fingal ;  and  to  ufher  his 
work  with  greater  plaufibility  into  the 
world,  he  takes  notice  of  an  advertifement, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Irifh  news, 
papers,  notifying  that  a  tranilation  of  the 
Irtyjj  Fingal  would  foon  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  rcquefting  the  Public,  to  fufpend 
the  purchafe  of  the  Scotch  tranilation,  as 
being  full  of  errors,  &c.  A  blunder  was 
fure  to  be  infericd,  to  make  the  thing 
more  probable,  and  go  down  the  better ; 

for 
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for  what  more  natural,  than  for  Irifti  faga- 
city  to  (py  out  the  errors  of  a  work  it  had 
not  fccn? 

But,  from  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made, 
I  never   could  learn  that  fuch   tranilation 
was  ever  meditated.     Major  Valiancy,  who 
knows  every  Irijh  fcholar  in  this  kingdom, 
tells  me,  he  never  heard  of  any  fuch  work 
being  in  agitation.    He  fays,  Offian's  poems 
are  all  (hort  ballads,   not  yet  colleded  to 
his  knowledge,  by  any  one.      So  you  may 
guefs  the  quarter  from  whence  the  blunder- 
ing advertifement  originated. 
•    Yet  it  has  been  reported,  and  by  great 
names   too,  that  the   firft   four  books  of 
Fingal  were  to  be  feen  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky, 
written  in  a  fair  hand  on  vellum,  and  bear- 
ing  date  in  the  year  1403.     But  this  re«> 
port  proves  ill  authenticated*     Dr.  Johnfon 
made  the  mod  diligent  Tcfearches  in  the 
Ifle  of  Sky,  and  elfe where,  for  thefe  fup- 
pofed  manufcriptsj    but  the  refult  of  all 
inquiries  iflued  in  this  conclufion,  that  there 
not  only  were  no  fuch  manufcripts  in  ex- 
igence,  but  that  it  was  impoflible  there 
ihould  be  any  fuch :  for  that  the  Erfe  had 

G  3  never 
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never  been  a  written  language,  till  within 
a  century. 

In  fliort,  the  forgery  committed  in  the 
publications  of  Fingal  and  Temora,  is  fo 
clearly  deteded  by  the  fagacious  and  learned 
author  of  the  Tour  to  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
that  to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  fuch  fiditious 
works,  to  that  of  eftablifhed  hiftory,  would 
be  to  perfift  in  a  moft  audacious  infult  upon 
the  underftandings  of  mankind.  There  are, 
we  know,  original  poems  afcribed  to  Offian. 

Mr.  M — n  may  have  taken  their  ima^ 

gcs  and  fentiments,  may  have  adopted  their 
manner  and  fpirit,  but  he  has  fo  changed 
the  matter  and  order  of  the  narration,  by 
putting  in,  and  leaving  out,  and  other  me-.- 
tamorphofing  methods,  that  his  work  may 
"be  called  any  thing  rather  than  a  tranfla- 
tlon. 

That  this  is  the  very  method,  which  Mr, 
Ml-  i^n  has  purfued,  he  in  feme mcafure 

acknowledges  ;  for  when  he  recommends  it 
to  the  Iri(h  to  give  a  tranflation  of  their 
Oflian's  poems,  *^  he  hopes  that  the  tran- 
flator  will  chufc  to  leave  fomething  in  the 
pbfcurity  of  the  original."     Now  it  is  to 

be 
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be  prefumed,  that  he  has  too  much  candor 
to  offer  that  advice  to  another^  which  he 
would  not  himfelf  follow. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  fee  fo  learned  a 
man  as  Lord  Kaims,  a  man  too,  who  in 

other  refpedts  feems  divefted  of  prejudice, 
fuch  an  advocate  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  OlTian  in  Englifli.  But  I  cannot 
think  this  agreeable  writer  in  earneft. 
For  while  he  tortures  his  ingenuity  to  give 
them  a  plaufibility,  which  contradicts  all 
his  own  fyftematic  principles,  he  ieems  al- 
moft  willing  to  compound  for  them  as  a 
forgery.  But  the  glory  of  the  antient  Ca- 
ledonians is  at  any  rate  to  be  fupported ; 
therefore,  rather  than  it  fliould  fink,  he  is 
even  for  recurring  to  miracle.  And  upon 
this  ground,  he  feems  ultimately  to  reft  his 
caufe ;  aground,  which  I  thought  he  never 
would  have  chofen. 

The  refinement  of  fentiment  in  Offian's 
charafters,  is  fo  fubverfive  of  all  that  he 
had  been  for  eftabliftiing,  that  he  is  utterly 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  it.  "  Had  the 
Caledonians,  fays  he,  made  flaves  of  the 
women,  and  thought  as  meanly  of  them 
as  favages  commonly  do,  it  could  never  have 

G  4  entered 
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entered  the  imagination  of  OiTian  to  afcribe 
to  them  thofe  numberlefs  graces  that  exalt 
the  female  fex,  and  render  many  of  them 
objcdts  of  pure  and  elevated  afFedlion. 
Without  the  aid  of  infpiratiotiy  fuch  refined 
manners  could  never  have  been  conceived 
by  a  favage," 

Now  is  it  not  a  faft  of  notoriety,  that  at 
this  very  day,  the  Highland  women  are 
employed  in  the  moft  fcrvile  offices,  even 
in  carrying  out  manure  like  hearts  of  bur- 
den ?  Yet,  our  truly  curious  fadl  coUedor, 
after  fome  ftridlures  on  Ruffian  manners, 
triumphantly  afks,  •'  can  we  fuppofe  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Offian's  poems, 
ever  amufed  themfelves  after  the  age  of 
twelve,  with  hide  and  feek,  queftions  and 
commands,  or  fuch  like  childjfh  play." 

Is  not  this  to  furnifh  laughter  with  a 
fneer  at  Highland  manners  ?  Does  not  Lord 
Kaims,  arguing  for  the  aid  of  infpiration^ 
virtually  betray  that  fyftem  he  would  fup- 
port  ?  Let  thofe  celebrated  epics  then 
be  at  bed  confidered,  but  as  ingenious 
Centos  culled  from  Irifli  Bards ;  garbled 
and  tranfpofed,  curtailed  and  interpolated, 
they  are  certainly  not  originals,  and  confc- 

quently 

t 
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quently  they  are  not  Offian's,  Perhaps 
they  are  better.  If  fo,  let  Scotland  glory 
in  them ;  but,  dcte<5tcd  as  they  are  by  Dr. 
Johnfon,  betrayed  by  Lord  Kaims,  and 
fclf-condemned  throughout,  they  muft 
remain  only  a  monument  of  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Editor. 

piTian  fublimclt,  Hmpleil  bard  of  all, 

* 

Let  En^lifh  inBdels  M^Pherfon  call. 


LETTER    IX. 

Kildare. 

T  T  is  an  opinion  pretty  general,  on  our 
•^  fide  the  water,  that  the  Irifti  had  not 
any  buildings  of  (lone  and  mortar,  before 
they  were  raifed  by  the  EngliQi;  but  I  will 
enclofe  you  the  iketch  of  one,  above  130 
feet  high,  which  was  certainly  built  ante- 
cedent to  that  period ;  for  Gyraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  fccretary  to  Henry  IL  and  after- 
wards bifhop  of  St.  David's,  defcribes  thofe 
round  towers,  among  the  wonderful  things 
of  Ireland,  and  calls  them  turres  ecclefia^ 
Jiicas^  qua  more  patrio  arda  funt  necnon 
^  rotunda.    . 

This 
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This  writer  was  by  no  means  partial  in 
favour  of  the  Irifli  nation  j .  when  therefore 
he  fays,  that  thofc  towers  were  built  after 
the  fajhion  tff  the  country^  we  cannot  agree 
with  thofe  who  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
crefted  by  the  Danes.  There  are  no  fuch 
ftrudkures  now  in  Denmark,  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  that  I  hear  of,  except 
in  Scotland ;  where  there  are  two  of  a  fmall 
fize,  one  at  Aberncthy  in  Perthihire,  the 
other  at  Brechin  in  Angus.  Which,  by  the 
bye,  among  other  circun>ftances,  tends  to 
decide  the  defcent  of  the  Scots  from  Ire- 
land, for  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  thofe 
Scottifli  towers  were  bmlt  by  the  pofterhy 
€)f  the  Irifli,  who  went  over  with  Fergus, 
in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  are  fo  numerous. 

The  learned,  however,  are  not  agreed 
about. the  particular  trfe,  to  which  thefe 
edifices  were  applied.  Some  fay  they  were 
places  of  penance;  others,  that  they  were 
belfries,  the  very  name  of  them  in  Irifli 
Ckgbabd^  importing  a  fteeplc  wrth  a  bell ; 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  now  feems  to 
be,  that  they  were  anchorite  pillars,  fuch 
as  Simon  Stylites  ufcd  to  fandify  himfelf 

upon. 
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upon.  They  tell  you,  that,  in  order  to 
prcfcrve  the  appearance  ofpiety  in  the  Abbey, 
and  augment  the  fame  of  the  monies^  one 
of  them,  moft  celebrated  for  his  auftcrity, 
ufed  to  watch  and  pray,  in  an  •extraofdiiiary 
manner;  thus  removed  from  the  earthy  and 
its  low  cares,  and,  as  it  were,  holding 
nearer  converfe  with  the  Deity. 

I  (hall  not  prefume  to  decide  upon  a 
queftion  of  fuch  moment ;  yet  I  cannot  help 
inclining  to  the  fecond  opinion,  not  <mly 
from  the  name  given  them  by  the  indigenai 
natives,  but  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions :  Over  great  part  of  ^hfe  eaft,  they  htvt 
tall  round  fteeples,  called  minarets^  v^^ith 
balconies  at  top,  whence  a  perfon  calls  «the 
people  to  public  worfhip  at  dated  hours. 
As  the  Irifh  had  their  arts  from  Phoenicia, 
we  may  fairly  fuppofe,  that  from  thfencc 
alfo  catac  the  model  of  thefc  towers,  which 
fervcd  as  the  minorets  of  the  eaft  do  at  pre- 
fent,  till  bells  came  into  ufe  i  for  narro# 
as  they  arc,  (about  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  it 
the  bafc)  they  might  hold  a  bell  largfc 
enough  to  fummon  the  auditory,  as  effec- 
tually as  the  (houts  of  a  man. 

8  Not 
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Not  far  from  the  tower,  they  flicw  the 
ruirts  of  a  convent,  of  the  nuns  of  St, 
Brigid;  who,  according  to  Gyraldus,  makes 
Kildare  illuftrious  by  her  unextinguiihable 
fires,  the  afhes  of  which  have  never  in- 
creafed.  The  very  oak  und^r  which  (he 
4elighted  to  pray,  has  given  a  name  to  the 
place.  Brigid,  you  muft  know,  was  the 
Virgin  Saint  of  the  land,  and,  after  the 
Blefled  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick,  held  in  the 
liigheft  adoration  by  the  Iri(h  catholics. 
She  was  worfliipped  like  Vcfta,  with  un?- 
extinguiHied  fires,  kept  burning  by  the 
nuns  in  their  convent ;  which  w^s  there- 
fore called  the  fire-houfe. 

Ignis  inexftindi  Daria?,  quis  crcfcere  novit 
.JEvis  tot  lapfis,  Brigida  virgo,  cinis  ? 

The  ladies  of  Ireland  are  too  ^vife  to 
imitate  this  patronefs  of  virginity  in  mak- 
ing the  vow ;  celibacy  being,  perhaps,  more 
uncommon  here  than  in  ^ny  other  country. 
Yet,  the  chaftity  of  the  women,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  men,  are  traits  of  the  na- 
tional character,  on  which  thefe  people, 
not  without  juflice,  pique  themfelves. 

Among 
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Among  the  higher  ranks,  the  indifcre- 
tions  of  the  fair  fex  are>  probably,  as  un*- 
common  as  any  where  clfe,  and  certainly 
more  fo  than  in  many  other  places.  In  a 
circle  fo  fmall,  that  not  to  know  every  body 
js  to  be  unknown,  trefpafles  in  this  way 
can  never  efcape  obfcrvation,  and  therefore 
cenfure  muft  be  armed  with  double  terrors. 

But  whatever  ftridlnefs  guards  decorum 
in  the  polite  world,  they  tell  you  that  in- 
famy does  not  long  attend  female  frailty,  in 
the  lower  walk  of  life.  There  a  young  woman 
may  make  the  young  fquire  a  father,  and 
marry  her  fwcet-heart  the  very  next  year, 
who  values  his  bride  the  more,  as  fuch  a  con* 
nedion  is  fuppofed  to  enhance  her  dowry. 

As  it  is  doubted  whether  courage  is  na- 
tural or  artificial,  fo  it  has  been  difputed, 
whether  chaftity  originates  from  conftitu- 
tion  or  education.  But  is  there  not  a  firm- 
nefs  of  nerves  ?  Is  there  not  a  happy  tem- 
perament ?  Poeta  najcitur  nonjit,  is  not  a 
true  propofition,  but  it  is  more  true  than 
poeta  Jit  non  najcitur.  Away  then  with 
the  mighty  examples  from  Hawkefworth's 
Voyages,  which  have  been  adduced  to  fhew 
thatchaftity  is  not  an  inftindive  virtue. 

Let 
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Let  it  not  be  argued  that  the  ages  of 
chivalry  and  romance  over- rated  female  vir« 
tue,  and  that  the  prefent  age,  of  polifh  and 
refinement,  is  bringing  it  back  to  its  ori- 
ginal value:  nor  let  it  be  prophefied,,that 
in  this  untainted  ifle,  the  morality  of 
fome  future  age  will,  like  the  religion 
of  the  prefent,  unkalendar  St.  Brigid. 
Adieu. 


LETTER     X. 

KilkeoDy»  Aogoft  30,  i779r 

li^Y  lad  was  from  a  little  town  which 
had  its  name  from  St.  Brigid's  cell  of 
t)ie  Oak ;  this  is  written  from  the  heft  in- 
land town  in  the  kingdom,  denominated 
from  the  cell  of  St.  Kenny.  It  is  fweetly 
iituated  on  the  river  Newre,  covering  two 
little  hills;  on  one  of  which  (lands  the 
cathedral,  and  on  the  other  th^  old  caftle  of 
the  Ormond  family.  Near  the  cathedral  is 
one  of  thofe  round  towers,  I  gave  you  a 
fketch  of  from  Kildare.  There  arc,  be- 
fides,  three  towers  of  ruinous  abbies,  which 
Aill  rear  their  heads  aloft,  and  give  a  figure 
of  fome  confequence  to  the  town. 

But 
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But  before  I  make  y<m  better  acquainted 
\vith  Kilkenny,  let  me  give  you  fome  ac* 
count  of  the  way  to  it.  From  Kildare  to 
Caftle-Dermot  the  country  is  in  general 
pleafant,  and  in  fome  places  adorned  with 
plantations.  Caftle-Dermot  is  a  very  poor 
town  for  a  borough,  not  even  a  ruin  remain- 
ing of  that  caftle  whence  it  was  called^ 
That  it  was  once  a  place  of  foa>e  note,  is 
however  evident  from  the  remains  of  reli* 
gious  houfes.  One  of  its  monafterics  has 
been  magnificent ;  two  of  the  ailes,  with 
one  of  its  windows,  ftill  preferve  the  out* 
lines  of  grandeur  and  elegance.  The  town 
was  facked-  and  plundered  by  Bruce  in 
13169  yet  a  parliament  was  held  there  in 

1377- 

On  this  fide  Caftle-Dermot  the  country 

grows  lefs  pleafant,  and  the  road  being  one 
extended  right  line  for  feveral  miles,  be- 
comes more  fatiguing  to  the  rider  than  to  the 
horfe.  There,  for  the  firft  time,  I  faw  their 
fewel,  with  us  called  peaty  but  with  them 
turf  I  piled  up  in  prifmatical  heaps^  like 
the  mortars  at  Woolwich,  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  thofe  pits,  from  whence  they  are 
dug.     They  are  cut  by  an  inftrument  called 

a  Jlan€, 
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Vijlaney  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  fpide 
of  about  four  inches  broad,  with  a  ftcel 
blade  of  the  fame  breadth,  {landing  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  fpade.  So  that 
each  turf  is  a  parallelepiped,  of  about  ten 
inches  by  a  fquare  of  four.  From  this  in- 
ilrument,  Mr.  Reid^  an  ingenious  cutler 
of  Dublin,  has  borrowed  the  form  of  a  knife, 
for  delving  into  cheefe,  which  they  alfo 
call  a  flane. 

As  you  approach  Carlow,  the  fcene  alters  j 
the  country  feeming  to  be  entirely  occupied 
by   gentlemen's  parks,  walled  in,  and  re^ 
cently  planted ;    which   will  appear  mofl 
delightful  when  the  trees  are^  full  grown. 
The  town  itfelf  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Barrow,  and  makes  a  very  cheerful  appear- 
ance, from  the  number  of  white  houfes 
fcattered  up  and  down  ;  nor  are  you  at  all 
difappointed  when  you  enter  it,  there  being 
a  cleannefs  and  neatnefs  in  the  ilreets,  I  had 
not  hitherto  feen  on  this  road.     There  was 
a  good  flefli-market,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  appearance  of  a  good  Englifli  village. 
Such  are  the  happy  efieds  of  a  little  trade  I 
For  here  they  have  a  manufadure  of  the 
coarfeft  kind  of  woollen  cloths,  and  are  con- 
cerned 
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tonceroed  in  fupplyiiig  the  oeigbhourhood 
Vi^ith  coals  from  Kilkenny.  They  have  a 
horfe-barrack ;  and  on  ah  eminence^  ovcri* 
hanging  the  river,  ftaods  an  old  caftic,  of 
an  oblong  fquare  area)  with  large  round 
towers  at  6ach  angle  $  which  has  a  fine  cScSt. 
Up  the  river  from  Carlow,  thip  landflcip 
is  highly  pidturefque ;  and  downward^  for 
eight  miles  along  its  banks,  to  Leighlin* 
Bridge,  the  ride  is  delightful.  At  a  dutt 
diftance,  the  grounds  fwell  gradually  into 
tnountains,  which,  from  their  feet  to  thcit 
midfides,  are  covered  with  woods ;  and,  to 
enliven  the  profpei^^  the  interjacent  trad: 
16  interiperfcd  with  feveril  little  Whit^  vil-^ 
]as,  jseatly  planted  around.  From  Leighlin** 
Bridge  hither,  the  country  is  naturally  cheer* 
ful ;  but  let  me  recondud  you  to  Kilkenny, 
in  Spencer's  poetic  barge,  down  the  Newre^ 
pne  of  thofe  three  renowned  brethren^ 

>  iVhich^  that  great  giant^  Blomiiis,  begot 
Of  the  fair  nymph  Rheufa^  wandring  thetc^ 
Qne  day,  js  0^^  to  ihun  the  feafon  hot| 
Under  Slew^Bloome^  in  fhady  grove  was  got ; 
This  giant  found  her,  and  by  force  deflowcrM  j 
Whereof  conccivihgi  flie  in  time  brought  forth 
Thefe  three  fair  ions,  which  being  thenceforth  pourM^ 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  matiy  countries  fcour'd. 

H  The 
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The  firft  the  gentle  Shttre^  that  making  way,  • 
By  fweet  Clonmel  adorns  rich  Waterford  i 
The  next,  the  ftubborn  Nnun^  whofe  waters  grey, 
By  fair  Kilkenny^  and  Rofs-ponte  board, 
The  third  the  goodly  Barrow.-*—*- 

There  are  but  two  churches  in  this  large 
town,  or  rather  city,  confiding  of  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  houfes ;  but  there  are 
feveral  mafs-^houfes,  each  of  which  has  con- 
gregations, vaftly  more  numerous  than  both 
the  churches.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic 
edifice,  fo  venerable,  that  whoever  fees  it 
muft  lament,  that  a  fpire,  at  leaft,  had 
not  been  added  to  the  ftumpy  fteeple.  From 
the  Bifhop's  palace  to  the  church,  is  a  long 
and  double  colonnade,  in  the  modern  ftyle. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  ailes,  by 
mafTy  columns  of  black  marble,  crafted 
over  with  a  dirty  lime  white-wafti.  It  is, 
however,  a  confolation,  that  the  fcafibld-^ 
ing  is  now  rearing  for  the  purpose  of  em* 
bellifhing  this  ancient  pile. 

In  the  iles  are  feveral  ancient  monuments 
of  armed  knights,  and  mitred  bifhops,  fome 
in  horizontal,  and  fome  in  praying  poftures, 
and  one  modern  monument  of  white  mar- 
ble. 
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t>le,  finely  executed ;  the  device  is  Piety^ 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  leaning  in  a 
mournful  pofture  over  an  urn.  Thefe,  aU 
together,  would  have  given  a  due  folcmnity 
to  the  place,  were  it  not  that  its  flovenly 
condition  rather  infpired  a  painful  me« 
lancholy^ 

The  hill  on  which  the  cathedral  ftands, 
16  called  the  IriQi  Town,  as  that  whereon 
the  caftle  is,  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Engliih  Town,  and  each  of  them  fend  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  former  is 
moftly  compofed  of  forry  houfes,  and  poor 
cabins ;  the  latter  is  generally  well  built* 
The  caftle  was  founded  by  Randolph  III. 
earl  of  Chefter,  but  built,  as  it  now  {lands, 
by  the  Butlera,  anceftors  of  the  dukes  of 
Ormond.  In  the  Engliih  town  is  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  no  ^contemptible  ftrudufe, 
with  feveral  old  monumental  decorations  j 
there  alfo  are  the  town-hall,  jail,  and  market* 
houfe. 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  towers  of  three 
monafteries,  thefe  are  St.  John's,  St.  Fran* 
cis's,  and  the  Black  Abbey.  St.  John's  has 
great  elegance,   and  amazing  lightnefs  in 

H  9  the 
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.  the  ftyle  of  the  building.  The  Abbey-church 
of  Bath  is^  I  think,  called  the  lanthorn  of 
England ;  but  this  is  more  windowed  ftill ; 
for  about  fifty-four  feet  of  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir  yet  entire,  the  whole  fecms  to 
be  one  window.  I  fend  you  a  fketch  of  it. 
The  eaft  window  is  fixteen  feet  wide,  and 
about  forty  high,  as  I  guefs.  Belonging  to 
this  Abbey  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old 
monuments,  almoft  buried  in  the  ruins« 

St.  Francis's  has  little  remaining  except 
tKe  tower*  But  the  Black  Abbey  is  a  mag- 
nificent remain;  the  windows  are  exquifitely 
curious^  not  unlike  many  you  have  feen  ; 
the  architraves  in  the  outlide  cornice  under 
the  parapet,  are  very,  expreflive  of  their 
origin.  Of  this  fpacious  ruin,  two  of  the 
fleeples  are  almoft  entire. 

One  of  the  old  churches  is  converted 
into  a  mafs-houfe,  as  the  courts  of  two  of 
the  abbies  are  changed  into  barracks;  St^ 
Francis's  for  horfe,'  and  St.  John's  for  foot^ 
How  different  are  the  eftablifhments  of 
different  potentates,  at  different  periods! 
The  Pope's  barracks  in  Ireland  were  once 
filled  with  old  fellows,  with  fhaven  crowns, 

and 
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and  without  (hirts,  but  clothed  in  lon£ 
fweaty  gowns,  of  black,  and  whitc^  ajnd 
grey.  The  king  now  fills  his  convents  with 
young  fellows,  wearing  long  hair,  linen 
ihirts,  and  fcarlet  Jackets  lined  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

The  caftle,  whofe  magnificence  was 
heightened  by  the  fublimity  of  its  fituation, 
bas  been  gradually  falling  intodecay,  fince  the 
attainder  of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond.  It 
was  in  his  time  a  fpacious  fquare,  two  fides 
of  which  only  are  now  ftanding :  one  they 
are  rebuilding,  and  the  other  two  they  are 
putting  into  repair;  but  in  a  tafie  too  mo« 
dern  for  a  building  of  fuch  antiquity,  and 
too  frippery  for  one  of  fuch  magnitude. 

In  a  gallery  of  150  feet  in  length,  but 
very  difproportioned  in  breadth,  they  fhew 
you  feveral  old  portraits :  among  thefe,  in 
full  length,  are  the  whole  Stuart  race  who 
reigned  in  England  from  Charles  L  inclu- 
five,  together  with  William  III.  who  is 
faid  to  have  dined  here,  on  his  march  to 
the  fiege  of  Limerick,  foon  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  But  the  moft  remarkable 
piece  is  a  three  quarter  length  of  earl  Straf- 

H  3  ford. 
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ford,  faid  to  be  taken  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  cataftrophe ;  to  which  is  contraited, 
the  pidure  of  the  fame  perfon,  taken  in 
the  full  career  of  his  ambition.  The  dif- 
ferent (ituationsof  life  are  ftrongly  marked 
in  the  countenance  of  each. 

In  the  room  called  the  Prefencc  Cham- 
berj,  or  at  leaft  in  that  next  it,  for  I  already 
forget,  arc  the  four  elements  in  tapeflry, 
finely  executed,  and  in  high  prefervation ; 
the  glofs  of  newnefs  feems  fre(h  upon  them^ 
In  another  apartment  is  a  fuit  of  hangings, 
reprefenting  the  flory  of  Decius,  in  the  at- 
titudes of  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  re^ 
ceiving  the  high  prieft's  bencdidion,  &€• 
Sec.  and  at  length  devoting  himfelf.    Thefe 
tnpeflries,  though  not  fo  glowing  in  their 
colours  as  the  feafons,  are  oeverlhelefs  ad« 
mirable  in  other  refpeds.     Pity  that  they 
jfhould  be  exhibited  to  fo  little  advantage; 
they  are  hung  up  in  a  room,  the  fhape  of 
which   is   fo  inordinate,    that    I   queftion 
whether  any  two  fides  of  it  are  parallel, 
and   it   is   illuminated   diagonally  from  a 
window,  in  a  fegment  of  one  of  the  round 
fknkers.    One  of  the  largeft  pieces  is  folded 

ropn4 
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round  the  mixed  angle  at  the  window,  fb 
that  the  part  of  it  on  the  concave  furface 
has  a  glaring  light,  while  that  on  the  plain 
is  almoft  in  darknefs.  This  room  affords 
too  many  beautiful  views  of  nature  from 
without,  to  require  the  facrifice  of  fo  much 
art  within. 

The  fervant,  who  (hewed  the  houfe»  told 
me  the  fituation  was  very  like  that  of 
Windfor.  I  cannot  fay  the  likenefs  would 
have  ftruck  me,  though  there  is  at  both 
places  a  town,  a  caftle,  and  a  river.  How- 
ever, let  not  Windfor  faflidioufly  difdain 
the  comparifbn.  For  though  the  country 
round  Kilkenny  is  not  improved  like  that 
round  the  moft  princely  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces, yet  the  fite  of  this  caftle  is  at  once 
bold  and  beautiful,  with  almoft  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  wifhed  to  decorate 
the  fcene. 

It  ftands  upon  a  precipice,  overhanging 
the  bend  of  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  with 
two  (lately  bridges  full  in  view :  the  more 
diftantf  and  up  the  ftream,  is  compofed  of 
feven  arches,  that  next  the  caftle  has  but 
ihree  j   but  of  a  very  wide  fpan,  of  hewn 

H  4  marble, 
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marble,  in  fine  elliptical  proportions.  The 
fides  of  the  river  arc  well  planted,  and  the 
fubjacent  town  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built 
iperely  to  he  looked  at ;  for  every  thing  in 
it  wcarth  feeing,  bears  upon  thecaftle,  whilft 
every  thing  diffightly  is,  fomehow  or 
other,  fcrecncd  from  the  view.  The  hori-- 
TOn  is  clofedji  in  one  limb^  by  aiountainsj 
placed  at  ^  due  diftance,  to  give  variety 
without  horrprji  a^d  if  any  thing  is  want*- 
ing  to  render  the  profpedl  inchanting,^  it  is 
t^at  the  middle  didances  are  deilitute  of 
that  richnefs  of  cultivation,  and  that  em^ 
Velliflhmcnt  of  pountry-feats,  which  is  the 
capital  beauty  of  Windfo^,  But  Kilkenny 
^s  far  more  pi^urefque. 

WIndfor  cadle  looked  at,  is  auguft  and 
venerable,  but  when  you  loolf:  from  it,  there 
\Si  nothing  to  infpire  thofe  ideas.  Not 
l^ton's  fpiresj  not  Cooper's  clafHc  hill,  not 
Clcveden's  gay  alcove,  nor  Glo'fter's  gayer 
}odge,  can  farniih  fuch  a  laviih  variety  to 
tbe  landfkip- painter,  9$  theie  Hibernian 
Scenes.  There  Nature  has  painted  with  her 
xnoA  corred  pencil,  here  fbe  has  da(hed  with 
%  n^or^  carelcfs  h^nd^    This  is  the  fanciftil 
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and  fiery  {ketch  of  a  great  mafter,  that  the 
touched  and  finiflied  work  of  a  ftudious 
^compofen  Without  either  mountain  or 
fea,  no  landfkip  can,  in  my  conception,  be 
perfect;  it  wants  thef  gratad  attribute  of 
jfublimity.  Windfbr  Foreft  was  a  theme 
exa<St1y  level  to  the  tame  genius  of  Mr. 
Pope,  whofe  lines-  are  not  more  harmonious 
than  the  fubjedt ;  but  it  was  fucb  a  rade 
original  as  this^  which  raviihed  Milton  into 
that  brilliant  defcription. 

Straight  mine  eyes  hath  caught  new  pleafures, 
Whilft  the  land  (kip  round  it  meafures^ 
Rufiet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey. 
Where  the  nibling  flocks  do  ftray ; 
Mountains,  on  whofe  barren  breaft^ 
The  labouring  clouds  do  reft; 
Meadows  trim  tirith  daifies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 
.  Towers  and  battlements  it  fees, 
Kofom^d  high  in  tufted  trees; 
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Kilkenny* 

TTAVING  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
■*"  cave  of  Dunmore,  I  went  this  morn- 
ing to  fee  it.  Even  beauties  too  highly 
extolled,  before  you  fee  them,  feldom  an- 
fwer  your  eKpe&ations.  I  will  not,  how^ 
ever^  rank  this  among  beautiful  objects,  for 
to  me  it  had  nothing  to  recommend  it* 
After  riding  fome  miles  over  a  very  rough 
road,  they  fliewcd  me  a  knoll,  or  fwelling 
ground,  in  a  green  field,  which  they  faid 
vfzs  the  cave's  mouth,  but  I  could  fee  no 
cavity,  till  I  came  to  the  very  lip. 

The  aperture  was  lined  with  a  few  ftunt- 
ed  fhrubs,  intertwined  with  ivy.  The  de- 
fcent  was  apparently  eafy,  but  after  I  got 
fairly  in,  it  became  very  difficult,  from  the 
damp  and  flippery  footing,  I  therefore  foon 
made  my  way  back  again  ;  and  took  my 
turn  of  holding  the  horfes,  that  my  fervant 
might  gratify  his  curiofity.  He  flayed  a 
great  while  in  it,  and,  when  he  came  up, 
lamented  that  I  had  not  gone  farther,  and 
begged  of  me  to  go  down  again.     If  there 

are 
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are  any  fparry  incruftations  there,  it  ought  to 
have  been  viewed  by  candle-light.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  exhibitioa  would 
reward  the  trouble. 

Do  not  however  imagine  I  loft  my  day  with 
this  bawble,  for  in  my  way  I  paffed  through 
the  fine  old  park  of  Dunmore^  and  farther 
on,  I  faw  the  coal  mines,  which  are  well 
worth  feeing.  The  pits  are  principally  at 
Caftle-comber,  the  eftate  of  lord  WandcoC- 
ford,  who  is  faid  to  clear  io>OOo/.  a  year 
by  them.  If  the  grand  canal  were  finished 
to  the  Barrow,  he  would  then  probably 
make  much  more,  for  that  would  open  a 
communication  with  Dublin.  But  hills 
interpofe,  which  muft  be  pierced  through 
for  that  purpofe. 

One  would,  however,  think  that  even  a 
canal  could  not  much  lower  their  price^ 
confidering  the  following  extraordinary  h&^ 
The  carriers  pay  5  J.  per  cent*  weight,  and 
fell  them  for  is.  dJ.  in  Dublin,  which  is 
above  80  Englifli  miles  from  the  pit;. 
Each  car  draws  but  feven  hundred  weighty 
which  with  9  d.  for  turnpike,  makes  the 
load  coft  3^.  8  J.  and  it  felU  for  11  /.  8^. 
So  that  for  fix  days  travelling  charges  of  a 

man 
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ttian  and  horfc,  there  is  but  8  x.  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  labour  of  both,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  th^  car.  They  are  faid 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  a  price  fo  low,  that 
it  puzzles  calculation  to  make  out  how 
the  wretched  carriers  can  fubfift, 

Thefe  coals  are  univerfally  prized  for 
drying  malt  with;  becaufe  they  emit  no 
fmoke.  A  fire  made  of  them  yields  a  very 
intenfe  heat ;  it  does  not  blaze  but  glow, 
looking  like  lumps  of  red  hot  iron  {  the 
vapour  is  very  dangerous,  except  in  a  room 
well  ventilated.  The  other  elements  have, 
it  is  faid,  their  peculiarities  at  KMkenny ; 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  well  founded  upon  • 
truth.  It  is  true  that  their  ftreets  are  paved 
Xvith  marble,  for  I  believe  they  have  no 
other  ftonc.  Their  marble  is  black,  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  takes  a  very  high 
polish.  It  is  much  ufed  for  chimney  pieces 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  only  manufac« 
tory  here  is  for  coarfc  cloths  and  fine 
blankets. 

Kilkenny  values  itfelf  upon  ks  fuperior 
gentility  and  urbanity.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  neighbouring  gentry  as  a 

country 
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country  reiidence,  has  a  fland  of  nine  fedaa 
chairs ;  and  is  not  without  the  appearance  of 
an  agreeable  place.  I  went  la(l  night  ta 
their  weekly  aflcmbly,  and  was.foon  givea 
to  underftand,  by  one  of  my  partners,  that 
Kilkenny  has  always  been  efteemed  the 
moft  polite  and  well- bred  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Knowing  fo  little  of  this  country,  I  acn 
not  furniihed  with  any  arguments  from 
cither  reafon  or  authority,  to  difpute.  this 
preteniion.  My  partner  was  fo  beautiful  a 
woman,  and  fo  Arikixig  an  example  of  the 
dodrine  (he  taught,  that  £he  led  me  away 
an  eafy  captive  to  her  opinion :  For  which 
I  can  fee  the  joftcil  grounds.  This  was 
the  feat  of  the  old  Ormond  family,  here  the 
laft  duke  kept  a  court,  as  feveral  of  his 
predeceflbrs  had  done,  in  a  flyle  much 
more  magnificent  than  any  of  the  modern 
viceroys.  The  people  imbibed  the  court 
manners,  and  manners  remain  long  after 
their  caufes  are  removed. 

At  prefent,  the  inheritor  of  the  caftle  and 

fome  of  the  appendant  manors,  a  Roman 

catholic  gentleman,  afFe<fts  the  ftatc  of  his 

anceftors;    his  wife  receives  company,  as 

4  I  am 
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I  am  toId>  the  old  Ormond  ladies  ufed 
to  do  ',  (he  never  returns  vifits ;  and  people 
feem  difpofcd  to  yield  her  this  preemi- 
nence. 

The  cook  belonging  to  this  inn,  the  Sheaf 
of  Wheat,  wears  ruffles;  and  though  an  old 
i)ian,  is  as  full  of  vivacity  as  politenefs.  He 
brings  me  every  day,  after  dinner,  fome 
delicious  pears,  and  fays  he  keeps  a  few  for 
the  quality  who  refort  to  the  houfe ;  and 
that  he  has  done  fo  for  thirty  years, 

I  am  not  lingular  in  remarking  that  the 
peafants  of  this  country  are  a  moft  comely 
breed  of  men.  They  are  generally  middle 
iized,  and  have  almoft  univerfally  dark 
brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  the  fame  colour. 
Their  complexions  are  clear,  their  coun- 
tenances grave,  and  their  faces  of  that 
oval  charader,  which  the  Italian  painters 
fo  much  admire.     Adieu. 
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Kilkenny. 


npHE  endowed  fchool  here  is  called  a 
college  5  and  certainly  no  feat  of  learn* 
ing  could  wifli  for  a  fituation  niore  cheer* 
fult  or  more  healthful.  Such  ftagnatin^ 
floods  as  we  have  feen  round  Magdalen- 
walks,  Merton-fieldsy  and  Chrift*church 
meadows,  could  never  annoy  this  charming 
fpot.  The  city  itfelf  would  be  fomething 
like  Oxford,  if  we  could  fuppofe  Oxford 
dilapidated  of  its  towers  and  pinnacles. 

Many  people  in  Dublin  exprefTed  to  me 
an  earned  defire,  that  Kilkenny  ihould  be 
mide  the  feat  of  a  learned  fociety ;  hoping 
by  that  means  to  prevent  fo  many  from 
going  to  Scotland,  in  quefl:  of  education. 
Others  again  hinted,  that  if  Armagh  in 
the  north  was  to  divide  with  Kilkenny  in 
the  fouth,  the  emoluments  of  Trinity- 
College  Dublin,  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  interefts  of  literature  and 
virtue. 

Difcipline 
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Difcipline  is^  at  prefent^  attended  to 
^vith  the  uttnoft  exadneis^  and  every  pof* 
fible  care  taken  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
flatutes»  Greater  ftridncfs  is  certainly  ob- 
fcrved  than  with  us  at  Oxford.  The  gates 
are  regularly  attended,  and  no  fludent  can 
be  in  the  city,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  porters.  Defaulters  undergo  pecuniary 
muldls,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Dean  and 
a  board  of  Fellows.  Neverthelefs,  fre- 
quent and  enormous  outrages  are  commit* 
ted.  One  of  the  gownfmen  was  lately 
killed  in  a  riot  with  the  watchmen ;  yet  it 
is  believed,  that,  in  general^  the  poor  watch- 
men are  mwejinned  againjl  thanfmmng. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  jurifdidtion  extends 
to  the  college  i  and  it  has  been  exercifed> 
but  not  without  tumult  and  difbrder.  From 
this  principle,  a  perpetual  feud  is  kejst  up 
with  the  inferior  officers  of  magiflrac]^ 
thofe  obnoxious  reftrainers  of  natural  li« 
bcrty. 

But  there  is  a  ()oliticd  evil  in  the  ccmi- 
illtution  qf  this  corporate  body,  which 
brings  on  a  periodical  fever,  the  criiis  of 
which  is  generally  violenti     You  already' 
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Tee,  I  mean  the  eledion  of  reprefentatives; 
This  never  fails  to  breed  abundance  of  ill 
blood,  conVuliihg  the  whole  fy&em,  and 
diflQlving  every  principle  of  health  within. 

Nor  U  its  malignant  influence  confined 
to  the  college  walls.  It  not  only  fets  the 
tutor  againft  the  papiU  and  the  pUpil  againft 
the  tutor,  but  it  fets  the  father  againft  the 
fon,  and  the  fon  againft  the  father:  and^ 
what  is  ft  ill  worfe^  it  places  felf- advantage 
9g^nft  general  intereft ;  at  once  overturning 
what  Cicero  and  Cumberland  are  for  efta* 
blifhlng  in  the  halls. 

Old  age  is  bu  t  too  prone  td  adopt  the 
fordid  maxims  of  worldly  wifdom;  but  this^ 
alasl  prematurely  wrinkles  the  mind,  and 
brings  early  decrepitude  on  private  virtue 
%nd  public  fpirit  But  Itt  every  influence 
be  far  and  forever  removed  from  our  fchools, 
which,  infiead  of  expanding  the  affediohs 
to  the  Ipherc  of  human  happinefs,  contrail 
them  to  the  narrow  focus  of  felf-intereft : 
!wbich  (hbuld  alwa^jb  be  coniidered,  but  a^  ^ 
particle,  in  the  mais  of  univerfal  good. 

Unhappily  for  this  ibciety,  the  power 
of  returning  ipciembers  is  lodged,  principally, 
in  t^f  hands  of  boys  i  for  of  ninety  elec- 

I  tors^ 
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torf,  fevcnty  are  fcholars,  one  half  of 
whom  arc  probably  not  of  age.  From  the 
Provoft's  prerogative  of  nomination^  which 
I  have  already  explained  to  you ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  can,  in  feven  years,  as  with  a 
pladic  hand,  mould  this  fociety  into  the 
arbitrary  form  of  his  wi(hes ;  for  in  that 
period,  between  feventy  and  eighty  of  the 
whole  may  be  of  his  own  creation. 

A  new  Provoft  iadecd  coming  in,  at  the 
eve  of  an  elecSlion,  may  find  many  refrac- 
tory, and  fome  rebellious  fubjedls  in  his 
dominions.  He  fliould  not  therefore  en- 
deavour, all  at  once,  to  drive  them  into 
allegiance ;  he  fhould  only  gradually  lead 
therm  into  compliance.  And  he  has,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  fuch  a  magazine  of 
refources,  as  cannot  fail  to  operate  power- 
fully on  the  majority. 

If  univerfities  muft  have  reprefentatives 
in  parliament,  it  would  be  well  for  that  of 
Dublin,  if  its  Fellows  only  had  been  vcfted 
with  the  privilege  of  freeholders,  and  that 
the  Provoft  had  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  the 
power  of  nomination ;  for  reafons,  obvious 
fiom  what  I  have  already  faid. 

Scarce 
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Scarce  a  week  paiTes  without  the  ap« 
pearance  of  fome  fatirical  produftioO) 
either  in  profe  or  verfe,  pointed  at  the 
highed  in  flation,  and  the  moft  eminent 
for  abilities  of  the  whole  body.  No 
lefe  than  two  volumes  of  thefe  have  been 
already  coUcded,  under  the  title  of  Pran* 
ceriana  i  which,  however  they  may  dif- 
cover  great  talents  for  wit  and  humour^ 
in  the  young  gentlemen  who  wrote  them, 
fufficiently  evince  the  unfortunate  poli- 
tical fyflem  of  this  learned  republic; 
Adieu. 
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Caihel,  September  9th^  <77S'« 

^\  N  kavfng  Killbcnny,  I  wzs  in  doubt 
whether  I  fliouM  make  my  route  by 
Waterford;  it  being  a  very  thriving  city^ 
with  the  finefl  Quay  in  Ireland.  But,  tiie 
feafon  being  {o  far  advanced^  Cork^  Lime* 
rick)  and  Galway,  mud  fufiice  for  the  great 
cities.  From  them  I  hope  to  acquire  (bme 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  trade ;  and,  by  making 
this  zigzag  through  the  midland  region,  I 
fhall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  noting 
indigenal  manners,  and  the  unmixed  influ* 
ence  of  the  pafk»ral  life. 

I  breakfafted  at  Callen,  which  withftood 
Cromwell's  united  forces  for  ibme  days  in 
1649,  now  a  poor  dirty  town^  interfperfed 
with  the  numerous  ruina  of  old  caftles  and 
religious  houfes»  The  prevalence  of  intereft, 
in  this  paltry  borough,  has  been  long  con^ 
tefted  both  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the 
fields  of  honour.  They  cro&  the  feas  ta 
difpatch  each  other,  by  the  piftol  or  the 
ivvor4.     The  feud  is  become  hereditary, 

and 
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Ukd  not  likely  to  be  ertinguifhed  \^  the 
ileath  of  one  of  the  priodf  al«« 

Duellkig,  it  b^igtfed,  muf  m  fome  oaAb 
be  confidered  m  a  neecjgary  evil ;  but  if  its 
tendbocjr  te  Co  idide  aumien,  the  fre» 
^ueiicf  of  it|  iA  chit  kiagid^in>  is  i  certain 
fign  of  imperfeft  ctvilissaitiQii.  Tht  eon^ 
tagion  of  it  infeds  ail  rank«b 

The  fifft  place  I  flopped  at  in  iheprorinoe 
of  Munfter^    wa6  a    litde  village  oalled 

KiilynauU  wh^e  the  oostitiy  affiinoed  a 
^rety  difierent  aj^araiice  from  what  I  iiad 
before  obferred*  The  inutpiciouB  operas 
tion  of  pafturage  becaoie,  hoveever^  vifibfe 
before  I  left  Leihfter.  For  ten  or  twelve 
miks  en  this  fide  of  Kilktntiy^  the  foil  waa 
far  fyotti  rich,  it  was  ra^r  indeed  poor; 
yet  it  waa  pirtty  well  cultivated,  the  fields 
were  eodofi^  with  hedges  slnd  ditches^  and 
the  coufltry  embdfiihed  with  houfes  and 
plantations.  £ut,  as  the  ground  imprevest 
on  i^protehing  the  boi-ders  of  Munfter, 
agriculture  ceafes,  and  not  a  houfe^  not  a 
hedge,  not  a  ditch  is  to  be  feen.  The 
coUatry  is  abdicated  by  the  humanft  ipedes^ 
and  pecf>Ied  with  iSieep. 

I  3  Nor 
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Nor  was  the  change  lefs  evident  in  the 
manners  of  the  people.  There  was  nothing 
in  theniy  however^  that  could  remind  you 
of  the  golden  age;  no  refemblance  of  that 
fimplicity  attributed  by  poets  to  the  ihep« 
herd  (late  ;  nothing  like  that  furly  awkward^i- 
nefs  of  our  EngliQi  clawnsi  who  have  one 
general  anfwer,  I  don't  knonv^  to  almoft 
every  queftion  a  ftranger  afks.  Thefe  pea- 
fants  have  no  {heepifhnefs  about  them,  are 
under  no  embarraflment  when  yoii  fpeak  to 
them^  feem  never  at  a  lofs,  but  are  bleiled 
with  an  abrupt  and  fuddea  promptitude  of 
reply. 

It  may  not>  perhaps^  be  difficult  to  ac^ 
count  for  this  obvious  contraft.  Our  pea^ 
fantry»  intent  upon  their  own  proper  af- 
fairs, are  not  at  the.  expence  of  thinking 
upon  other  fubje£ts;  whereas  thefe  poor 
men,  having  neither  labour  nor  trade  to  en- 
gage their  attention,  are  more  occupied 
with  other  people's  affairs  than  their  own ; 
fxcu/ji propriis  aliena  negofia  curant. 

In  ridicule  .  of  their  pailion  for  news, 
my  companion  Spencer  tells  the  following 
ftory,    [^  A  Frenchman,  who  having  been 

fometim^ 
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Ibtneume  in  Ireland,  and  there  matked 
their  great  inquiry  for  news,  and  meeting 
afterwards  in  France  an  Iri(hman,  whom 
he  knew  in  Ireland,  firfl  faluted  him,  and 
afterwards  faid  merrily,  O  Sir,  pray  you 
tell  me  of  courtefy,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  the  news,  that  you  fo  much  in* 
quired  for  in  your  country  ?" 

It  is  not  necefTary  to  allign  fo  many  caufes, 
for  this  vain  curiofity^  as  Spencer  does  -,  for 
idlcnefs  comprizes  them  all.  Wherever  ^ 
people  have  but  h'ttle  .employment,  ,and 
have,  at  the  fame. time,  quick  and  ln;:dy 
imaginations,  they  will  of  courfe  be  gar^ 
rulous  ^nd  inquifitive.  The  very  fame  pro- 
perty, we  find  St.  Paul  afcribing  to  the 
Athenians,  "  who,  fpent  their  time  in  no- 
thing clfe,  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  fome- 
thing  new/' 

My  hoft  was  very  courteous,  for  on  my 
declining  to  go  into  his  houfe,  the  exterior 
of  which  was  not  very  inviting,  and  on 
telling  him  that  I  only  meant  to  feed  my 
horfes ;  he  replied  with  an  air  of  franknefs 
and  civility :  **  Ah  !  by,  my  (houl,  you*rc 
welcome  -  to  the  bed  room  in  my ;  houfe, 

I  4  fuppofe 
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fiipp&ft  y&tx  hiii\i6t  eat  ft^t  ^ihk."  t  theA 
ftepped  in,  atid  he  became  tiot  lefi  coihmu^ 
Aicative  than  he  was  inquifitive.  He  fop-* 
jfftxfed  that  t  was  a  lawyer,  and  that  I  Qiimt 
frbih  Doblih ;  and  feeAed  afloniihed  that 
I  khtW  fo  little  of  the  country,  and  that  I 
Xieirer  had  been  there  before. 

Upon  my  fuppoling,  in  my  turn,  that 
the  clear  fire  before  the  was  of  Kilkenny 
c6a],  his  anfwer  was  fomewhat  indignant, 
fet  friiight  with  information.  •*  Arfah  no ! 
inf  dear  jti#el^  for  by  Sbafus  we  have  aa 
^^d  coal  as  Kilkenny  ourfehi^s,  ay  and 
better  too.  The  detdl  an  inch  you  todc  fo- 
dif  but  upon  toal  pits.  Sure  it  is  W&  that 
ftrve  all  Munftei- with  coals^  and  Cpnnbught 
tdo;  Did  not  the  Dutch  Boors  offer  td 
theii*  countryhian,  kihg  William,  that,  if 
he  would  let  them  live  by  the  laws  oi* 
Hdllknd,  that  they  \^ould  make  theadow 
ground  of  the  whole  bog  bf  Ailed,  an4 
tarry  the  coals  bf  Killinaul,  through  their 
canals,  all  over  Irdatid,  ay  and  England 
too.  For  you  fee,  that  our  coil  is  th6 
hbtfeft  coal  ih  the  univerfe,  and  the  Ohly 
COjLl  for  drying  iztalt  with^  becaUfe  it  has  iib 

fmokci 
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fISidlit,  ttid  ihitttfatt  ^Ves  the  bdlif  iWfi(h«f 
taftft  nor  fthell," 

Ht  then  toueh^d  tiptiti  the  atf&ir  of  thi 
White-hop,  to  tdiOiA  he  t^a$  nt>  ^iemt 
He  faid  they  had  be«h  in  thit  towti  lh'4 
Irehy  night  bfefdfe.      f  du  have  he&fd  ol* 

thefe  bAftditti.  1  nth  not  ytt  iti  poiSk&bii 
6f  the  tttit  Autt  of  thetf  eafe.    Fot  it  ii  ib 

VaHoudy  rtprfefented  Ifi  this  touHtl^r,  that 
one  muft  liften  with  attehtion,  and  AlTefit 

v^ith  d^utiori.     But  fh^  whole  tsabhtry 

refund  Kiliifiaul  beari  upoh  the  nty  £act 
Of  it,  ah  Evident  i(nd  fu^deiit  caulb  i&t 
their  ih/ufgency }  if  liifurgeticy  it  iiaay  bfe 
tailed,  whbrft  each  hbulbk^epef  difclaiimiB 
Sill  cohhe^ioii  with  the  Wfetches  COfi. 
Cfetned. 

Cathel  is  a  good  town,  but  H  poof  City ; 

it^confiAs,  as  I  guefs.  Of  between  £^e  smd 
jilt  huA  Jr^  houfes,  foitie  of  which  are  vnty 

decent,  and  l0ok  as  if  inhibited  by  petCota 
of  cbilditioh.    It  ttiiid  hiV6  been  fttfnlerly 

d  t>la(:e  of  the  M  confeijuence  in  Ireland, 

for  here  Henry  II.  held  a  fytiod. 

There  is  fbmewhat  Aill  Venerable  iii  thb 
ruins  of  the  churches  and  iboiialleries  in 

t  this 
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this  ancient  city,     ^ocunque  ingredimur  in 

aliquant  bijioriam  vejligium  ponimus.     The 

fight  of  the  cathedral  alone  is  a  full  com- 

penfation  for  the  lofs  I  may  have  fuftained 

in  pajfling  by  Waterford,     It  is  at  once  the 

largeft  and  moft  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 

I  took  a  perfpedlive  of  it  this  morning,  from 

a  rpom  in  the  Archbi(bop's  houfe/    It  is, 

as  you  fee,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  the  whole  \ 

is  ufually  called  the  P.ock  of  Cafieh 

The  dimenfion  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  200  feet,  as  I 
computed  by  ftepping  through  nettles,  and 
over*  tumbling  fragments  of  ftone  and  mor- 
tar.  The  fteeple.isin  the  centre  of  the 
crofs  j.near  the  eaft  angle  of  the  north  ile 
is  a  round  tower,  to  which  leads  a  fubter- 
raneous  paffage  from  the  church.  Tradi- 
tion iays  it  is  the  oldeft  ftrufture  upon  the 
rock,  which  fcems  more  than  probable 
from  a  trifling  circumftance ;  all  the  build- 
ings upon  the  rock,  which  is  limeftone  or 
marble,  are  built  of  the  fame  material,  ex- 
cept the  tower,  which  is  of  freeftone.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  at  leaft  prefumed,  that 
the  praftice  of  quarrying  was  not  then  very 
commbt3. 

Sir 
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Sir  James  Ware  fays,  this  cathedral  was 
built,  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifli  under  Henry  II, ;  but  a  learned 
clergyman,  whom  I  met  in  Dublin,  afllires 
me,  that  in  this  the  knight  was  miftakenj 
for  it  appears  from  an  inquifitiOn  made  in 
Ihe  fecond  of  Henry  IV.  that  the  donation  of 
certain  lands,  by  the  founder  Donald  O'Brienj 
was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  king 
John.  Now  Donald  was  brother  to  Mo* 
rough  More,  king  of  Munfter,  A.  D.  io86i 
and  this  authentic  record  i$  to  be  feen  Rot. 
Pat.  ii,  T;  i.  3  pt,  D. 

Cormac's  chapel,  which  you  may  ob- 
fcrvc  in  the  angle,  on  the  fouth  of  the  choir, 
is  near  two  centuries  older  than  the  church ; 
for  Cormac  was  king  of  Munfter  A.  D. 
901.  This  chapel,  fifty  feet  by  cighteea 
in  the  clear,  is  a  very  curious  ftrufture,  and 
of  a  ftyle  totally  different  from  the  church*^ 
Both  on  the  outfide  and  infide,  are  coluaiiis 
over  columns,  better  proportioned  than  one 
could  expc<5t,  from  either  the  place  or  the 
time.  The  cieling  is  vaulted,  and  the  outfide 
of  the  roof  is  corbeled  fo  as  to  form  a  pedi- 
inept  pitch.     At  the  angles  of  the  caft  end 

arc 
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are  two  finall  towers^  one  ef  which  yoa 
may  diftingulfli  in  my  (ketch* 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  obfervation^ 
that  the  chapel  is  not  parallel  to  the 
church,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  greater 
antiquity  of  the  chapel;  for  had  the 
church  been  the  older  building  it  is  pro* 
bable  they  would  have  accommodated  the 
chapel  to  it,  though,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  not  have  adapted  the  church  to  the 
chapeL  As  the  firft  builders  of  churches 
were  religion  fly  exa£t  in  placing  them  due 
eaft  and  weft,  the  deviation  of  the  chapel 
from  the  true  line,  we  may  prefume,  was 
correded  in  the  church. 

If  we  could  be  certain  that  due  atten«p 
tion  was  given  to  the  meridian^  at  found** 
ing  each  of  thefe  ftrudtures,  then  the  want 
of  parallelifm  *  in  them  would  become  a 
datum  for  afcertsuning  the  difference  of  their 

^  Since  I  «^^te  the  above,  Mr.  O^HtiDorni  (heWed  uie 
bb  bcok,  la  wliidi  he  gives  the  tcfano^phy  of  thefe  brikl<- 
ings ;  yet  oo  notice  is  taken  of  this  want  of  parallelifin. 
He  feemed  farpfifed  when  I  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  ftili 
note  ib,  when  I  told  htm  that  the  engraver  had  itiverted  the 
whole  plate,  patting  the  north  for  the  ibnth,  and  the  weft  for 
the  eaft.  He  told  me  he  intruded  the  taking  of  the  plan  to  a 
common  farveyor,  and  that  he  had  the  fe^on  of  the  chapel, 
uhich  is  inverted  alfo»  from  Major  Valiancy, 

dates, 
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dates.  For  we  know  that  the  cquinoxea 
move  in  anteceJentia,  one  degree  in  Seventy* 
two  years ;  therefore^  by  turning  the  an- 
gle, which  thefe  two  boildinge  make  with 
each  other,  into  years,  we  have  the  inter* 
^fA  between  their  refpedive  foundations. 

If  this  angl^9  the  meaforemont  of  whicb 
I  lea^e  to  fome  future  tc^vellcr,  be  three 
degrees,  it  woidd  aofwer  neariy  to  the  fup*- 
pofed  cKfiSsrcooe*  Bot  the  angle  was  appa# 
rently  much  greater ;  fay  nine  degrees,  and 
then  it  will  bring  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centiiry« 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
eredted  by  Cormac,  upon  the  very  founda- 
tion of  that  church,  originally  built  hero 
by  St.  Patrick. 

That  there  was  an  edifice  of  lime  and 
ftone  here  in  the  fifth  century,  Major 
V^Uncy  ihews  to  be  highly  credible ;  for 
the  name  of  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the 
tifts  of  the  life  of  St.  Piatrick,  and  t^at 
name,  Cas-iol^  figntfies  literally  a  houie  of 
lime  and  ftone.  As  this  was  the  feat  of  the 
kings  of  Munfter,  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  qaftle  upon  the  rock  was 
their  refidence,  before  the  introduction  of 

Chriftianity, 
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Chriflianity,  as  it  continued  to  be  after* 
Cormac  was  not  only  king,  but  Archbi- 
fllop.  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum 
Phabique  facer dos. 

Having  now  given  you,  Do(5lor^  a  full  dofc 
of  learned  difquifition,  I  (hall  conclude  thi^ 
cpiftle^  with  the  quaint  epitaph  of  an  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Cafhel,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Bedrid  for  two  years 
before  his  deaths  which  .happened  in  his 
hundredth  year,  he  had  the  infcription  deeply 
cut  on  a  plate  over  his  monument;  which 
is  placed  on  a  high  baHs  in  the  fouth  £de 

of  the   choir,    with  his  effigy  in  alto  re- 
Mevo. 

Mileri  Magrath  Archiepifcopi  CaflielicnfiS 

ad  viatorem  carmen. 

Vcnerat  in  Dunum  primo  fan<Sliffimus  olim 

J^atricius,  noftri  gloria  magna  foil.* 

Huic  ego  fuccedenJ,  utinam  tam  fan£lus  ut  illc. 

Sic  Duni  primo  tempore  praeful  eram» 

Anglia,  I  ultra  decern,  fed  poft,  tua  fceptra  colebam, 

Principibus  placui,  marte  tonantc,  tuis. 

Hie,  ubi  fum  pofitus,  non  fum,  fum  ubi  non  fum  5 

Sum  nee  in  ambobus,  fum  fed  utroquc  loco. 

Dominus  eft  qui  me  judicat. 

Qtii  ftat  caveat  ne  cadat. 
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LETTER    XIV. 

Cafliel. 

A  S  the  Rock  of  Cafliel  overlooks  the 
town,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  great 
extent  of  country,  the  moft  fertile  in 
the  kingdom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was 
chofen  for  the  refidencc  of  the  kings  of 
Munfter.  It  has,  however,  loft  its  rank  of 
importance  among  the  cities,  for  want  of  a 
navigable  river.  This  would  have  more 
availed  it  at  prefent,  than  that  it  was 
once  the  throne  of  kings. 

Such  a  tradt  of  country  as  is  fcen  from 
the  Rock,  if  in  England,  or  even  under  the 
hands  of  common  induftry,  would  be  as 
beautifully  rich  as  any  in  the  Britifli  em- 
pire. From  thence  you  have  an  extended 
horizon,  except  where  the  Gaultees  inter- 
pofc  ;  and  this  long  chain  of  lofty  hills 
gives  a  moft  pidlurcfque  contour  in  many 
places.  '  The  interjacent  grounds,  fertile 
as  avidity  itfelf  could  wifli,  are  not  a  dead 
level,  but  gently  diverfified  by  lively  un* 
dulations. 

After 
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After  all,  the  profpcft  is  far  from  being 
pleafant*  It  requires  an  abftra^on  of  ad-^ 
ventitious  circ  urn  (lances  to  perceive  its  na-- 
tural  beauty  :  with  a  total  ncglcft  of  cul- 
tivatioq,  tb^re  is  fcaree  a  tree  to  \>t  feen. 
The  covintry  is  interfered  with  w«lls  »f 
(dry  ft<}ne,  and  ditches  that  never  have  been 
^uicked.  The  fquirc's  country  f?at,  the 
rich  farm  houf?^  or  even  the  warm  cottage^ 
^re  here  looked  fpr^  but  looked  for  in  vain. 
If  there  be  an  habitation,  it  is  that  of  the 
face-ground  {hepherd^  whofe  fordid  hovel 
ferves  but  to  ca{i  a  deeper  (hade  upon  the 
gloom  of  depopulation.  Your  philanthropy 
would  dcken  at  the  forlcrii  Qate  of  ^his 
goodly  traft. 

In  the  town  is  a  Urge  and  comfQrtabte 
See-houie,  built  within  half  a  century. 
The  old  epifcopsj  feat  was  the  building  yoii 
may  fee,  on  the  weft  end  of  the  cathedrah 
But  this  was  battered  in  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  by  Lofd  Inchiquin,  who  put  all  th^ 
priefts  to  death  he  found  in  it,  as  they  were 
the  principal  part  of  the  garrifon^  which 
defended  the  fortrefs. 

The  prefent  Archbifhop  has  a  hpufe 
upqp  hia  own  eflatei  where  he  lives*    You 

will 
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.will  be  furprifed  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  is  not  even  a  roofed  church  in  this 
metropolis;  the  fervice  being  performed  in 
a  forry  room,  where  country  courts  arc 
held.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  kept 
in  repair,  and  ufed  as  a  pariih  church,  till 
within  thirty  years  ;  but  the  iituation  not 
being  acceiiible  enough, — which,  however, 
20/.  would  have  rendered  £01 — the  roof 
was  wantonly  pulled  down^  an  adl  of  par* 

liament  and  a  grant  of  money  being  firfl 
obtained,  to  change  the  fite  of  the  cathedral, 
from  the  rock  to  the  town.  A  new  church 
of  ninety  feet  by  forty- five,  was  accordingly 
begun,  and  raifed  as  high  as  the  wall  plates. 
But  in  that  ftate  it  has  flood  for  near 
twenty  years. 

You  would*  be  amazed,  confidering  how 
thinly  the  country  is  inhabited,  at  the  num* 
her  of  Romanics  I  faw  on  Sunday,  a0em« 
bled  together.  Round  the  altar  were  fe- 
veral  pidures,  which,  being  at  the  diftance 
of  a  very  long  nave  of  an  old  monaftery,  I 
went  round  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  tran- 
fepts,  in  order  to  fee  them  more  diflindtly. 
The  people  made  way  for  me,  and  fomc  of 
them  oflferedl  to  condu£l  me  to  where  the 

K  quality 
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and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  (hun  the 
places  for  the  uncomelinefs  thereof." 

After  quitting  the  abbey,  I  went  to  the 
court-Ieet  room  to  hear,  and,  I  own,  to 
fee  the  fervice  of  God  performed,  according 
to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England. 
And  there  I  found  a  thin  congregation, 
compofed  of  fome  wcll-drcffed  women, 
fome  half  dozen  boys,  and  perhaps  half  a 
fcore  of  foot  foldiers.  For  there  is  a  fchool 
and  a  barrack  in  the  town* 

How  differently  is  the  ftatc  of  the  diocefq 
of  Armagh  rcprefcnted  ?  It  is  faid,  that 
the  archbifhop  of  that  fee  has  not  only  de- 
corated his  cathedral,  given  it  an  organ, 
and  fixed  a  choir  there,  but  that  he  has 
built  one  of  the  befl  houfes  in  the  kingdom, 
a  real  palace,  fuited  to  his  elevated  rank. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  bifhops 
ibould  refidc  in  cities.  Lord  Coke  is  of 
opinion  that  the  very  refidence  of  a  bifhop 
coof^itutes  a  city.  His  Grace  therefore, 
with  ideas  truly  epifcopal,  would  have  Ar- 
magh a  city  not  only  of  courtefy  but  in 
reality ;  and  to  effect  it,  he  makes  it  a  con* 
dition  with  his  tenants,  that  they  fhall  all 
build  good  houfeSy  and  flatc  them.   Inventa 

lateriuu 
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lateritia  marmorea  relinquenda.  Nor  has  he 
flopped  here.  He,  at  his  own  expence,  has 
built  and  endowed  a  fumptuous  diocefan 
library ;  and  by  his  influence  and  contri- 
bution he  has  erected  a  naagnificent  hofpital, 
a  college,  and  even  a  barrack.  His  clergy 
are  all  following  his  ileps ;  and  new  houfes> 
new  churches,  and  fpired  ftceples  are  every 
day  rlfing  through  every  quarter  of  his 
diocefe. 

Dr.  Garnet,  bi(hop  of  Clogher,  had  been 
long  purfuing  the  fame  plan.  He  has  im- 
proved his  cathedral  and  palace,  built 
churches  where  they  have  been  wanting, 
and  icarce  a  pari(h  in  his  diocefe  is  without 
a  good  new  parfonage*houfe« 

Still  farther  north,  Hcrvey,  brother  to 
Lord  Briftol,  is  following  their  examples. 
And,  all  together,  they  are  rendering  Ul- 
fter,  the  mofl:  mountainous  and  barren 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  eminently  fu-* 
perior  to  the  other  provinces,  in  the  ecclcf 
fiaftical  department,  as  it  h^d  been  before 
in  the  civiK 

But  you  muft  be  tired  with  a  fubjed  ^yhich 
cannot  appear  at  a  diftance,  of  fuch  import- 
gncci  as  to  one  On  the  fpot.     Good  night. 

K3  LET, 
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LETTER     XV. 

CaOiel. 

"|l/[ Y  fliort  ftay  here  has  afforded  me  frc- 
quent  opportunities  of  converfing  with 
the  common  people;  who,  having  obfcrvcd 
me  meafuring  one  of  the  monafterics,  would 
Sometimes  follow  me  at  a  diAance,  and 
fometimes  throw  thcmfelves  in  my., way,  in 
order  to  get  or  give  information. 

Their  native  humour  was  entertaining, 
and  their  remarks  upon  men  and  manners 
ihrewd  and  fagacious;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  and  abfurd  than  their 
traditional  tales.  Afking  them  for  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  name  of  the  Hore  Abbey,  they 
told  me,  that  one  of  their  queens,  who  in 
her  youth  had  been  a  great  whorfj  founded 
it  for  the  falvation  of  her  poor  foul. 

Their  curiofity  was  ftrong  to  know 
whence  I  came,  and  where  I  was  going, 
and  what  could  be  my  motive  for  taking 
the  dimenfions  of  fuch  old  walls.  It  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  remove  their  referve 
towards  me,  that  I  was  unknown  by  every 

body ;  yet  they  did  not,  without  an  artful 

and 
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and  wily  ftddrtfs,  difcdver  their  fen timents' 
as  to  the  White-boys.     They  always  took- 
care  to. fay,  that  they  were  wrong  in  what 
they  were  about,  at  the  very  time  they  wefe» 
inilnuating  that  others  were  more  in  fault 
than  they. 

Yefterday  there  was  ahorfc  race,  and  at 
night  an  affembly.  Too  bufy  for  the  courfe 
in  the  mornings  I  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  change  the  fohtude  of  an  inn,  for 
fuch  gaiety  in  the  evening.  And  never  was. 
I  more  furprifed  than  at  the  multitude  and 
politenefs  of  the  company.  Some  nobiUty^ 
and  ail  the  gentry  from  far  and  near,  werc^ 
collected  together.  We  had  no  lefs  thaa 
two  fets  of  dancers^  and  three  or  four  card 
tables.  The  ladies  were  not  only  well  but 
elegantly  dreflcd,  in  the  ton  of  a  winter  or 
two  fince  in  Loudon. 

Of  what  extremes  is  this  country  com- 
pofcd  ?  Here  every  thing  wore  the  face  of 
feftivity  and  pleafure ;  it  looked  as  if  Amal- 
thea  had  emptied  her  horn  in  tljis  fpot.  I 
had  heard  of  vivacity,  and  I  had  feen  it  in 
individuals,  but  never,  till  laft  night,  did  I 
/ee  it  uniyerfally  pervade  fo  lar|;e  a  mafs. 

K  4  The 
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The  women  vied  with  the  men  in  the  diC^ 
play  of  animal  powers* 

You  have  feen  Stubbs*s  pidure  of  the 
Chariot  of  the  Sun ;  and  you  may  remem* 
her  how  the  wheels  blaze,  and  how  the 
horfes  are  maned  with  flame ;  every  thing 
ieems  in  the  nafcent  ftate  of  conflagration. 
It  was  juft  fo  here.  You  would  have 
faid  they  breathed  fire.  Wp  frog-blooded 
EngliCh  dance  as  if  the  pradice  were  not 
congenial  to  us;  but  here  they  moved  as 
if  dancing  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  their 
lives.  The  Rod  of  Cajhel  was  a  tune 
which  feemed  to  infpire  particular  anima- 
tion. 

Thcfe  people  have  quick  and  violent 
fpirits,  betraying  them  fometimcs  into  fud- 
den  ftarts  of  indecorum,  which  the  fevcrity 
of  pundilio  would  not  fail  to  cenfure,  while 
candour  would  only  confidcr  them  as  the 
venial  flaflics  of  mirth  and  good-humour. 
I  have  feen  the  whole  room  in  a  convulfion 
of  Uughtcr  at  a  falfe  ftcp  made  by  one  of 
the  dancers.  Nor  docs  penury  rcprefs  thefe 
ebullitions  among   the   lower  ranks;    for 

though  four  centinels,  with  their  bayonets 

fixed. 
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fixtd,  were  ftationed  at  the  door,  the  mob 
ru(hed  in,  and  rendered  the  room  very  of^ 
fenfive. 

How  different  are  the  efFe<9:s  of  the  fame 
fcnfibih'ty  in  another  line  ?  I  had  been  ftrol- 
ling  through  the  market,  in  order  to  fee 
what  commodities  were  fold,  and  to  oh» 
ferve  the  humours  of  the  people ;  when  I 
obferved  a  poor  woman,  who  had  loft  her 
purfe,  containing  but  two  or  three  (hillings. 
The  poor  creature  wept  aloud,  and  the 
women,  about  her,  joined  in  the  lamentation ; 
which  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  a  general 
outcry  was  the  confcquence,  fo  piteous  and 
fo  doleful,  that  the  men  theirfelves  could 
pot  refrain  the  fympathetic  tear. 

In  this  market  I  obferved  a  great  number 
of  little  bags,  which  men  carried  in  ijpon 
their  (boulders,  and  fet  down  for  fale. 
Upon  examination,  1  found  them  filled  with 
wheat;  fome  of  them  contained  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  fbme  a  ftone  and  a  half, 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
ceffary  to  review  the  face  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  learn  the  ftate  of  its  agriculture; 
this  (ingle  fzA  reflects  it  as  a  mirron 

Were 
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Were  I  to  devife  an  emblematical  figure 
of  Ireland)  in  her  prefent  ftate,  it  (hould  not 
be  a  Minerva-like  figure,  with  her  fpear  and 
harp ;  nor  fhould  it  be  a  Diana  with  her 
wolf  dogs  coupled,  and  the  moofe  deer  in 
the  thicket  of  the  back  ground.  For  that 
ipecies  of  deer  has  been  extin(ft  here  longer 
than  the  records  of  Iriih  hiflory  reach  $  the 
wolves  too  being  all  deftroyed,  and  thp 
dogs  therefore  ufelefs,  it  looks  as  if  nature 
intended  that  their  fpecies  fhould  fail  alfo, 
for  I  never  could  fee  one  of  them.  But  my 
pi(3:ure  of  Ireland  fhould  be  mulier  formofa 
fuperne^  a  woman  exquifitely  beautiful,  with 
her  head  and  neck  richly  attired,  her  bofom 
full,  but  meanly  drefTed,  herlower  parts  lean 
and  emaciated,  half  covered  with  tattered 
weeds^  her  legs  and  feet  bare,  with 
burned  fhins,  and  all  the  fqualor  of  indir 
gent  floth. 

But  to  return  to  our  aflembly ;  where, 
though  unknowing  and  unknown,  I  met  an 
inflance  of  that  civility  to  flrangers,  for 
which  this  country  is  fo  judly  fatned.  ( 
had  indeed  hitherto  withdrawn  myfclf  from 
all  poflible  occafions  of  meeting  with  it,  ajs 
I  had  little  time  to  fpare  for  this  purpofe, 

and 
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and  was  rather  defirous  to  learn  the  true 
ftate  of  the  country  and  people  in  other 
refpei^s  s  their  character  for  hofpitality  bet- 
ing already  fufficiently  eftabliOied.  But  as 
this  was  the  firft  opportunity  I  ever  took,  of 
experimenting  in  this  way^  I  cannot  in 
juftice  to  true  politenefs  pafs  it  over. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  fince  learn  to  be 
a  phyfician,  feeing  me  a  ilranger,  accofted 
me  in  a  manner  which  befpoke  the  libera- 
lity of  literature  and  travel ;  and  after  offer- 
ing all  his  fervices  in  conducting  me  to 
whatever  might  gratify  my  curiolity  in  his 
country,  he  afked  me  whether  I  would 
chufe  to.  dance  or  play  cards,  that  he  might 
introduce  me,  &c.  I  need  not  tell  you  which 
I  chofe.  He  got  me  an  agreeable  partner 
for  one  fct,  and  the  next  I  chofe  for  myfelf. 
Their  converfation  was  as  fpirited  as  their 
dancing.  One  of  them  had  a  perfon  that 
would  be  gazed  at  in  St.  James's.  Thefe 
people  were  upon  the  whole  fo  free,'  fo 
eafy,  and  fo  engaging,  that  I  cannot  help 
feeling  myfelf  interefted  in  their  national 
profpcrity. 


My 
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My  new  acquaintance  the  DoSor,  whofe 
name  is  Carrol,  made  me  known ^  or  rather 
indeed  he  made  feverai  gentlemen  known 
to  me ;  for  as  yet,  he  did  not  know  my 
name.  Several  polite  invitations  were  the 
confequence ;  one  of  which  I  accepted  from 
a  gentleman^  who,  as  my  condudor,  the 
Dodor  tells  me,  is  fon  to  a  Roman  catholic 
of  large  property  and  gr^at  influence,  de- 
fcended  from  the  once  royal  family  of  the 
Macarty's.  This  will  he  a  fcene  of  novelty, 
I  fhall  not  forget  to  let  you  know  all  that 
fhall  befal  me,  among  thefe  defcendants  of 
Hibernian  kings.     FarewelK 


LETTER     XVI. 

Tipperary,  September  20,  1775. 

r 

C INCE  my  laft,  I  have  fpent  feme  days 
moft  agreeably  at  Mr.  Macarty's  of 
Springhill ;  where  hofpitality  was  difplayed 
in  its  bed  manner,  diveded  of  thofe  qua-^ 
littes,  which  of  old  tarni(hed  the  luflre  of 
that  virtue  in  Ireland.  There  was  nocon-^ 
flraint  in  the  article  of  wine,  nor  indeed  in 

any 


f 
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any  other.    There  was  as  much  eafe  as  in 
the  houfe  of  an  Engli(h  Duke. 

However,  leaft  from  the  little  I  have 
feen,  (6  repugnant  to  what  I  have  heard 
on  this  fubjed^  I  might  lead  to  a  mifcon- 
caption  of  the  ruling  manners  at  prefent,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  this  ancient  family  have 
ieen  much  of  the  world.  The  eldeft 
daughter  is  married  to  a  colonel  in  the  Im- 
perial fervice,  who  is  alfo  an  officer  of  fiate 
at  court ;  the  eldeft  fon^  whom  I  met  at 
the  aflembly,  is  an  officer  in  the  fame  fer- 
vice,  and  Mifs  Mabarty  is  but  lately  re- 
turned from  vifiting  her  iifter.  You  will 
not  be  difpleafed  to  hear,  (he  preferred 
England  to  every  other  country  £he  had 

« 

feen  I    which   to  me  ftill  more  endeared 
her. 


—  -  who  had  every  grace,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldefl:  warm. 

Here  wc  were  at  meals,  even  on  Sunday, 
regaled  with  the  bag-pipe,  which,  to  my 
uncultivated  ear,  is  not  an  inftrument  fo 
unpleafant  as  the  lovers  of  Italian  muiic 
reprefcnt  it.      After  fupper,  I  for  the  firft 

time 
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time  drank  whifky  punch,  the  tafte  of 
which  is  harfh  and  auftere,  aod  the  fmell 
worfe  than  the  tafte.  The  drinkers  of  it 
lay  it  becomes  fo  palatable^  that  they  can 
reli(h  no  other ;  v/hich  may  very  poilibly 
be  the  cafe,  for  I  fuppofe  that  claret  is  not 
relished  by  any  palate  at  firft. 

The  fpirit  was  very  fierce  and  wild,  re- 
quiring not  lefs  than  feven  times  its  own 
quantity  of  water  to  tame  and  fubdue  it* 
They  told  me  there  was  a  fort  much 
ftronger^  diftilled  with  aromatic  fubftances, 
at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  called  ufque-bagb^ 
which  is  \\tzT^\y  eau-de^'vie  I  as  whifky  or 
uifge  is  emphatically  the  water. 

This  was  the  liqueur ^  which  the  Czar 

Peter  the  Great  was  fo  fond  of^  that  he 
ufed  to  fay,  ''  of  all  wines,  Irijl:^  wine  was 
the  beft/' 

Here  I  met  with  Mr.  Baker,  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  man  of  letters,  uho  gave  me  a 
cordial  invitation  to  his  houfe,  promifing  to 
introduce  me  to  Mr.  Armftrong,  minifter 
of  Tippcrary  ;  a  gentleman  curious  in  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  and  furnifhed 
with  one  of  the  bed;  libraries  in  the  king- 
dom.    I  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  this 

invitation, 
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invitation,   but  that  it  feparated  me  from 
the  Agreeable  family  at  Spring-hill. 

In  Mr.  Baker,  I  found  a  young-looking 
mani  but  of  ancient  plainnefs,  and  fimpli- 
city  of  manners.  His  words  were  few, 
but  thofe  were  corred,  and  all  his  fenti- 
ments  (hewed  that  he  thought  for  himielf. 
•His  wife,  of  an  elegant  pcrfon,  was  rather 
under  the  common  fize,  but  the  flature  of 
her  mind  was  of  the  firft  magnitude.  She 
is  fifter  to  Mr.  Jephfon,  author  of  Bra- 
ganza,  which  hadfuch  a  run  the  lafl:  winter. 
If  this  lady  writes  as  well  as  (he  ipeaks, 
fhe  would  certainly  figure  in  the  BeJks* 
Lettrei.  She  has  fuch  a  purity  of  didtion, 
fuch  elegance  of  fentiment,  and  fuch  warmth 
of  imagination  as  would  amaze  you.  Yet 
thefe  (hining  qualities  ferve  only  to  (hed  a 
luftre  upon  the  goodnefs  of  her  heart ;  thofe 
make  her  an  admirable,  this  renders  her  an 
amiable,  woman. 

Tipperary  is  a  fmall,  but  thriving  village, 
with  little  or  no  manufadlure.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  eftablifh  the  linen  ma- 
nufadlure,  and  for  this  purpofe  a  colony 
of  northern  weavers  was  fettled  there 
about  forty  years  ago.     But  this  proved  in- 

cftcdtual  5 
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efFedual;  for  the  children  of  thofe  weavers^ 
like  the  other  natives,  neither  weave  nor 
fpin;  and  in  every  thing  but  religion,  are  un-- 
diftinguifhable  from  the  general  mafs^  Such 
is  the  refiliency  of  all  nature  to  its  original 
(late. 

General  and  inveterate  habits  of  flotb, 
mud  be  removed  upon  fyftematic  principles^ 
before  a  way  can  be  made  for  the  intro-* 
dudtion  of  the  arts  of  induftry  ;  a  few  ex-» 
amples  are  not  fufiicient  to  excite  an  imi- 
tation of  better  things.  We  are  all  by 
nature  abhorrent  of  labour,  for  labour  gives 
pain.  Sloth  muft  prevail,  till  the  incen- 
tives to  diligence  overpower  the  propenfity 
to  idlenefs :  which  can  never  be  the  cafe, 
till  artificial  wants  become,  at  leaf):,  as  nu* 
merous  as  thofe  which  are  really  natural. 
If  an  lri(hman  feels  no  inconvenience  from 
walking  barefoot,  he  will  hardly  be  in- 
duced  to  work  for  the  price  of  brogues. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poor  of  this 
country  live,  I  cannot  help  calling  beaftly. 
For  upon  the  fame  floor,  and  frequently 
without  any  partition,  are  lodged  the  huf- 
band  and  wife,  the  multitudinous  brood  of 
children,  all  huddled  together  upon  ftraw 

or 
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br  fufhcs,  with  the  cow,  the  calf,  the  pig, 
and  the  horfe^  if  they  are  rich  enough  to 
have  one. 

Their  houfes  are  of  f*everal  forts;  but 
ihe  mou  common  is  the  fod-wal),  as  they 
call  it.  By  fods  you  are  to  underftand  the 
grafly  furfacc  of  the  earth,  or  the  cefpes  of 
the  Latins.  S6me  build  their  houfes  of 
mud^  as  we  do  :  others  ufe  (lone  without 
mortar,  for  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
eround,  and  foid  or  miid  for  two  or  three  on 
the,. top  of  that;  their  fide-walls  being  fel- 
dom  above  five  or  fix  feet  high. 

Sometimes  you  may  fee  ah  ingenious 
builder  avail  himfelf  of  the  fide  of  a  ditch, 
v^hich  ferves  for  a  fidewall,  and  parallel 
tnereto,  he  rears  a  wall  in  one  or  other  of 
the  modes  t  have  de&ribed,  as  his  own 
fancy,  the  facility  of  the  method,  or  abun- 
dance of  materials  may  lead  him. 

Another  will  improve  upon  thi^  plan, 
ahd  make  the  grip  or  fofle  of  the  ditch, 
ferve  for  the  ^rea  of  his  habitation,  by  a 
little  paring  to  widen  the  fpace ;  he  being 
thus  faved  the  labour  of  ereding  fide-walls, 
land  having  only  the  trouble  to  build  his 

L  '        gables  J 
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gables ;  for  the  which  his  prompt  invention 
has  a  noble  fuccedaneum  in'  the  hip  roof. 

Their  mode  of  roofing  is  notlefs  inge- 
nious. They  take  the  branches  of  a  trcc,^ 
the  largefl:  of  which  they  ufe  as  principals 
and  purlins,  and  the  remainder  they  lay  paral- 
lel to  the  principals^  for.  fupport  of  a  thin  par  • 

ing  of  the^raffy  furface  of  meadow  ground, 
like  the  fods,  only  much  broader,  tougher, 
and  thinner.  Thefe  they  call  fcraws;  mean- 
ing to  be  fure  fcrowls,  feeing  they  are  rolled 
up  in  that  form,  as  they  are  pared#  But 
they  would  be  better  called  hides^  for  they 
are  flayed  off  the  earth.  With  thefe,  how- 
ever, they  cover  the  fmall  branches  or 
wattle*,  and  over  all,  they  fallen  a  coat  of 
ftraw,  or,  in  default  of  flraw,  they  cover 
with  rufhes  or  the  Tiaiim  of  their  beans  or 
potatoes,  and  in  mountainous  tra(^&  with 
heath. 

•  Sometimes  they  have  a  hole  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  th«  fmokc.  and  fometimes  none.- 
For  to  .have  a  chimney,  would  be  a  lux- 
ury  too  great  for  the  generajity.  ,  The  con- 
fcquence  is  a  houfe  fiill  of  fmoke,  at  leaft  in* 
the  upper  region,  'where  it  floats  in  thick 
clouds,  the  lower  part  being  pretty  dear' 
'  of 
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er  it.  To  avoid  the  acrimony  of  which 
.  you  are  obliged  to  ftoop  down,  ajid  the  poor 
iti^ti  of  the  houfe  imdf>ediately  offers  you  a 
l&w  ttiooli  that  you  may  be^  what  he  calls, 
out  of  the  fntioke*  And  this  is,  probably, 
the  only  ftool  in  the  houfe;  for  the  child- 
ren neftle  round  the  fire  almoft  naked, 
with  their  toes  in  the  afties.  Even  the 
womcnj  though  ^ot  fo  n^ked,  fit  upon  their 
hams  in  the  fame  way.  But  in  ipite  of 
their  general  adhefion  to  the  ground,  the 
old  people  are,  for  the  moft  part,  blear- 
eyed,  with  pale  and  footy  faces. 

The  only  folace  thefe  miferablc  mortals 
have,  is  in  matrimony ;  accordingly,  they 
all  marry  young,  Moft  girls  are,  one  way 
or  another^  mothers  at  fixteen ;  and  every 
houfe  has  (hoals  of  children.  Not  that.  I 
fuppofe,  women  are  by  nature  more  prolific 
here  than  in  England,  yet  their  early 
marriages,  and  ncceflfary  temperance,  fur- 
faifti  more  frequent  inftances  of  foecundity. 

Nor  is  this  country  without  inftances  df 
extreme  longevity.  Mr.  Ruflcl  of  Clonecn 
died,  Apfil  1770,  at  the  age  of  14^. 
But  fuch  arc  not  found  in  the  footy  cab- 
bins,  whofe  wretched  owners  do  not  grow 

La  to 
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to  the  fize  of  well-fed  men^  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  extend  their  lives  to  the  na- 
tural term*  People  may  fay  what  they 
pleafe  about  the  wholefomenefs  of  a  mere 
potatoe  diet ;  but  (hew  me  a  fet  of  men, 
.with  fuch  a  rofy  hue  of  health,  as  the 
butchers  of  England. 

From  the  promifcuous  way  thefe  people 
lie  together,  a  fufpicion  Naturally  artfes  ia 
a  ilranger  s  mind,  that  incefl  is  unavoidable 
amongft  them.  Yet  upon  the  Ari&eft  in- 
quiry, I  find  the  fad:  to  be  otherwife. 
They  are  bred  up  in  fuch  an  abhorrence  of 
the  turpitude  of  this  crime,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  as  infrequent  here,  as  among 
morc'civilized  nations.  The  better  fort  of 
people  feemed  rather  furprifed  that  I  (hould 
entertain  fuch  an  opinion  ^  which  only 
(hews,  that  what  we  fee  pradlifed  from  our 
infancy,  though  ever  fo  unnatural^  makes 
no  impreffioa. 

A  Utile  refledion,  however,  will  remove 
-^en  the  grounds  of  fufpicion.  Bred  up 
from  childhood  together^  their  wonted  and 
innocent  familiarity  is  carried  on  (lep  by 
ftep,  without  impure  emotions  being  ear- 
.cited.     One  of  thefe  poor  fouls  is  no  more 

inflamed 
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inflamed  by  the  nude  bolbtn  of  a  lifter, 
than  in  a  more  affluent  ftate  he  would  bo 
on  feeing  it  covered  with  gau^e. 

There  is  no  indecency  in  mere  nakedr 
nefs.  Would  drapery  add  to  the  modefty 
of  the  Medicean  Venus  ?  The  chaftcft  eye 
may  gaze  upon  the  naked  figures  of  the 
Graces ;.  but  emotions  will  arife  on  feeing 
the  ladyjlepping  aver  tbejlyle.  Yet  nothing 
is  feen  that  our  Madonas  do  not  difclofe. 
It  is  the  iniagination  too  dainty>  from 
miftaken  refinements,  that  annexes  modefty 
or  immodefty  to  drefs,  or  to  the  want  of 

it. 

There  are  certain  adjun^s  peculiarj  pet- 

ther  tq  the  concealment  nor  difplay  of 
bpautjf  capable  of  exciting  ideas  either 
grofs  or  refined.  A^^d  as  the  artift,  by 
availing  himfelf  of  thefe  aftbciations,  may 
paint  modefty  nak(:d,  and  lewdnefs  wrapped 
up,  fo  the  qal^ednef9  of  favage  nations  may 
not  tend  to  iipi^oralityi,  whilft  the  drefs  of 
civilized  people  ms^y  be  panders  to  fenfua* 
lity.  Was  there  not  an  ancient  legiflator, 
who,   in  order  to  leften  the  influence  of 

• 

women  over  the  men,  expofed  them  naked  ? 

%%  It 
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It  was  far  otherwife  in  tjbc  ftatc  of  innor 
cencje  a.n4  pure  love,— r— 

Then  was  not  guilty  fliamc,  difhoneft  fhatne 
Of  N^at'ure^s  works  j  honour  difhonourable  ! 
Sin^^brod  !  (iow  have  3^  troubled  all  mankind^ 
.   With  flicws  inftead,  mere  (hews  of  feepiing  pure: 
An^  baniflied  from  man's  life,  his  happicft  life, 
Simplicity,  and  fpotlefs  innocence  ? 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  nor  IhunM  the  fight 
Of  God  or  Angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill. 

I.  E  T  T  E  R    XVII. 

Tipfwrary. 

T  Generally  fpend  my  mornings  here  in 
riding  to  fuch  places  as  my  kind  conduc-^^ 
tors  Aink  moft  worthy  obfervation ;  I  have 
been  to  ice  a  large  unfinifhed  honfe  of  Lore} 
MiltonV  at  Shrone-hill,  and  other  pliices  of 
lefs'note.  But  thd  only  luilding  worthy  any 
tcmark,  is  the  Al>1>ey  of  Hafy-Crofs,  thp 
arbhitefturi  Of  which,  more  than  ordinarily 
clegartt  for   this  country,    fufficieiitly  rcr 

warded  the  fatigue  of  a  long  ride. 

» 

1  learn,  frorri  Mr.  ATmftrong,  that  this 
Abfbcy  was  founded  irl  the  twelfth*  century, 
by  Donald  O'Brien,    wliofe  'monument  is 

ftill 
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All!  to  be  feen  near  the  high  altar.  In  the 
fouth  aile  is  theftirinc,  \y herein  fome  pieces 
of  the  crofs  were  fuppofed  to  be  preferved  j 
both  of  which  are  more  highly  embelliflied 
than  any  other  Gothic  remain  1  had  feen  in 
Ireland. 

Froqn  what  I  have  faid  in  a  former  letter, 
you  may  conceive  that  agriculture  is  "at  a 
very  Iqw  ebb  in  this  country ;  I  need  not 
add  that  you  may  ride  for  miles,  in  the 
mofl  fertile  part  of  it,  without  feeing  an 
acre  of  ploughed  ground;  except  where  po- 
tatoes bad  been,  a  year  or  two  before.  This 
is  a  fubjedl  I  do  not  underfland,  but  the 
procefs  of  cultivation,  generally  adopted  by 
the  poor,  I  hear,  is  this :  the  firft  jrear  they 
plant  potatoes  upon  the  ley,  the  next  they 
fow  here,  the  third  wheat,  and  the  fourth 
pats. 

Their  manner  of  planting  potatoes  is  tht 
following :  after  cutting  the  potatoe  into 
feveral  pieces,  each  of  which  muft  have 
what  they  call  an  eye,  they  fpread  thefc 
fets  on  the  ridges  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  which  they  cover  with  mould,  dug 
from  furrows  on  each  fide,  of  abput  half 
the   breadth  of  the  ridge.      In  Autumn, 

L  4  when 
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when  they  dig  out  their  potatoes,  they  fow 
the  ridge,  immediately  before  digging,  with 
berc;  'and  the  fame  operation  ferves  for 
gathering  in  their  potatoes,  and  for  covering 
the  new  fown  feed.  This  method,  you'll 
fay,  is  facile  enough  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  fer- 
tih"ty  of  the  foil,  that  their  crops  are  moft 
abundant  from  iV  '  ' ' 

The  above  method,  however,  is  not  uni- 
vcrfal,  for  fometimes  they  do  hot  dig  out 
their  potatoes,  till  the  froft  fcts  in ;  and  as 
hard  frofts  are  very  rare  in  this  climate, 
fome  dig  only  as  they  want  them.  Whence 
It  happens,  that  if  a  nipping  froft  (hould 
chance  to  furprife  them,'  many  lofc  thefr 
whole  crop,  their  chief  fubfifttnce ;  and 
then  famine  is  fure  to  cling  their  bones  the 
cnfuing  fumiiier.  Such  are  the  effeds  of 
having  little  to  do,  that  people  becpmc  in- 
dolent, and  will  do  nothing. 

The  little  culture,  which  is  carried  on, 
is  exercifed  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
upon  one  acre  or  two,  in  the  word  manner, 
fubfefvieht  only  to  their  immediate  fup- 
port,  without  any  farther  profpedl.  Their 
very  implements  of  labour  are  of  the  moft 
awkward  and  ihefFeftual  "forms.  *' 
When 
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When  I  tell  you  the  price  of  lands  here, 
you  will  perhaps  fufpecfl  I  report  upon 
hafty  information.  Yet  be  afTured  that  40 1; 
an  acre  is  the  coq^mon  rent  of  good  lands, 
and  that  the  befl  are  rented  at  two  guineas, 
which  are  ir/.  cj.  and  6d.  of  this  cur- 
rency.  It  is  true,  that  the  Irifli  acre  is 
larger  than  the  Englifh,  the  proportion  of 
the'fcjuares    of  (hq  perches,    viz*  7  and 

54.    ' 

Mr.  Armftrong,  tjie  redof  of  this  very 
parifb,  has  juft  taken  a  perpetuity  of  286 
acrejf,  at  2  /.  per  acre.  And,  upon  my  fup- 
p^fing  to  him.  that  hjs  inducement  to  give 
K)  much,  was  avery^good  houfe  and  of- 
fices upon  t^e  grounds,  he  told  me,  that 

the  fame  rent  could  have  been  had  from  a 

"   •  •       •    »    ..  .  , 

grazier,  but  tba^  the  owner  made  him  a 
compliment  of  the  bargain  ;  and  he  at  the 
fame  time  affured  me,  that  a  great  part 
of  Tippcrary  and  Limerick  gave  two 
guineas. 

The  rents  are  made  almoft  entirely  by 
grazing,  and  every  care  is  taken  to  improve 
the' breed  of  cattle.  They  bring  over,  at 
the  peril  of  forfeiting  both  (hip  and  cargo, 

Lincolnlhire 
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Lia^olnfhke ,  ^-aifls  j  and  the  race  of  thefe 
jure  fold  from  ^v^  to  twcoty,  and  fometimes 
thirty  guinieas  -a.  ran), 

^  The  landlord,  who  gets  his  rent  with- 
put  trouble,  and  the  grazier,  who  thrives 
upon  depopqlation,  will  tell  you  the  lands 
pf  Munftcr  are-.fo  rich,  that  they  are  inr 
jqredby  cultivation. 

.  This,  however,  fcarcely  requires  a  feri- 
ous  anfwcr ;  iFor,  if  their  lands  were  as  fruit- 
ful as  Arabia  Felix,  induftry  would  im- 
prove them  ;  but  they  have  many  fpaces  that 
^demand  perpetual  culture.  Their  mea- 
dows, moftly  in  their  loweft  and  wetteft 
grounds,  have  never  been  drained,  manured, 
or  fowed  with  grafs  feeds.  If  ,.we  add  to 
tl^isj  what  ground  might  be  faved,  by 
'fepding  thqir  flocks  with  .turnips,  peas, 
beans,  carrotSj,  cabbages,  &c.'it  will  be  evi- 
.4ej?t  that,  the  fame  farms,  now  occupied 
()>y  brutes  exclufivfily,  would  maintain  the 
fame  numbers  ftill,  together  with  farmers 
jtfid  manufafturm  five-fold.  .  ^    - 

There  i^,    I  gp\  told,  a  ft^tute,  unre- 

,pejtlcd,  enjoining /the  cultivation  pf  not  lefs 

than •  fly e.a4:rp;  ^ut.pf  each  himdred,  under 

.    .    .  the 
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the  penalty  of  40  j.^  But  this  aft  is  fl« 
dead  as  the  letters  of  it ;  for  all  the  tkh 
are  delinquents,  and  none  but  .the  fm- 
potent  poor  are  left  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  it.  Befides,  the  quantity  to 
be  tilled  was  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of 
population,  and  the  penalty  was  too  fmall 
for  a  fandlion,  if*  the  quantity  had  bceij 
fufficient. 

It  may,  after  all,  be  queftioned,  whe^ 
ther  any  internal  regulation,  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  can  counterbalance  the  ill 
efFcfts  which  refult  from  the  external  cm- 
bargo.  Nothing  could  £0  eifedtually  re- 
medy thefc  evilS|  as  an  open  i^^$  ^nd  a 
free  exportation.  For,  upon  a  diipaffionate 
feview  of  this  matter,  I  ftna  inclined  to 
think  that  neither  landlord,  nor  tepant,  nor 
both  together,  are  entirely  in  fault. 

As  the  matter  pow  ftands,  we  take  from 
hence  when  we  arp  pinched,  and  poflibly 
when  it  caji  t)e  but  ill  iparedj  then,  when 
we  have  feived  ourfelves,  wefhut  up  their 
ports.  This  defultory  mode  cannot  anfwer 
any  great  purpofe,  cither  to  them  or  us  ; 
whereas,  if  Ireland  wcrp  fuffcrcd  to  export, 
at  all  times,  it  would  foon  be  allured  to  a 

fyftematic 
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iyftematic  induftry^  and  become  a  perpe«i 
tual  granary  to  our  manufaduring  country^ 
Farewell, 


I.  E  T  T  E  R    XVIII. 

s 

Tippcrary, 

1[N  Mr,  Armftrong*s  library,  I  have  found 
great  entertainment,  not  only  from  the 
books,  but  from  fome  antique  curiofities, 
found  in  the  neighbouring  bogs  ;  and  from 
a  catalogue  of  others,  not  no\y  in  his  pof-- 
feflion.  Thefe  are  of  fuch  importance  tq 
the  forming  juft  ideas  of  the  ancient  ftate 
of  Ireland,  that  I  would  tranfmit  you  a  ca- 
talogue of  them,  only  I  find  governor  Pow- 
nali  has  publifh^d,  from  the  fame  original 
I  have  feen^  a  copy  in  the  mifcellaneous 
trads  of  the  Antiq[uarian  Society  *• 

I  fend  you,  however,  a  fketch  pf  a  little 
crown  of  filver,  lately  found  near  Cafh^l ; 
the  diameter  of  which  is  2  4,  and  the 
height  3  4.  inches.  It  muft,  I  conjcdure, 
have  belonged  to  fome  image  of  the  vir- 

*  See  a  tranicript  of  this  catalogat,  fomewhat  abreviatcd, 
in  the  Appendix. 
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gin,  or  rather  child,  eith»  in  the  cathe- 
dral, or  fome  of  the  modalleries  of  CafheL 
I  give  you  alfo,  by  way  of  illuftratioHi  ft 
rough  draft  of  a  tumulus  near  this  town^ 
anudfl:  hillocks  nearly  of  the  ikme  fhape^ 
and  overhanging  a  glafTy  lake.  Thefe  tu^ 
muK  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up,  as  ie^ 
pulchral  monuments,  in  form  of  a  trun« 
cated  cone ;  and  of  dimenfions  different,  1 
prefume,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
deceafed, 

■  ■  ■■    fuit  ingens  moote  fub  alto 
Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  agere  buftum.— - 

Such  monuments  could  be  raifed  only 
for  perfons  of  the  firft  quality.  And  from 
a  line  in  Lucan  one  would  think  they  were 
appropriated  to  kings. 

£t  regum  cineres  extrySlo  monte  quiefcunt. 

But  Plutarch,  relating  the  death  of  Dema« 
rat  us,  the  Corinthian,  upon  a  vifit  he  paid 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  fays,  "  That  he  had 
a  mod:  magnificent  funeral,  the  whole  army 
xaifmg  him  a  monument  of  earth,  four^fcore 
cubits  high,  and  of  a  vafl, circumference.'* 

Thefe  monuments  are  vulgarly  .called 
JDanes-fiiounts.     Yet,  wherever  they  have 

been 
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been  cpfened,  ufns  hivt  been  found  iri  them  i 
a  circumftance,  which  alone  difproves  their 
being  Dsinilh^  For  thfe  prafticc  of  burning 
the  dead  was  difufod  long  before  the  Danes 
poflefied  them(bl?es  of  Ireland,  or  rather  of 
the  Maritime  towns ;  for  I  do  not  find  that 
their  dominion  extended  to  the  internait 
parts. 

iiad  thefe  mtfunts  been  thrown  up  by 
the  Danes  }  from  the  odium  in  which^  even 
to  this  day,  the  memory  of  thofe  invaders 
is  held>  the  Iri(h  would  not  have  failed 
to  demolifh  fuch  memorials  of  their  ownf 
diigrace>  as  fdon  as  they  had  expelled  the 
authors  of  it.  But,  fo  far  arc  they  fromi 
deftroying  them,  they  hold  them  in  vene- 

tation^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ^ 
labourer  hardy  enough  to  violate  the  facrcd 
earth,  with  a  fpade.   * 

Herodotus  fpeaking  of  the  tombs,  raifed 
by  the  Scythians  for  their  kings,  fays,^ 
«*  they  laboured  to  raife  as  high  a  mount 
of  earth  for  them  as  poffible/'  Thefe  aN 
tificial  hills  then  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
Scythian  origir>^of  t'.is  peoplfe,  I  wa^ 
furprifed  to  find  the  ingenious:  Mr.  Mo- 
liaeux  afcribing-them  to  the  Danes,  efpe^ 

cially 
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cially  as  he  mentions  two  coins  of  the  em- 
perors Theddofius  and  Valentinlan,  being 
found  in  that  famous  Tumulus,  at  New 
Grange,  near  Drogheda.  This,  though  not 
a  decifivi  evidence,  is  certainly  a  prt- 
fumptivc  one,  that  thefc  fepulchrcs  wctte 
anterior  to  the  Danes  in  Ireland  s  and  the 
rather^  as  thofe  coins  are  defcribed  to  be 
fharp  and  unworn. 

Such  mounts,  however,  are  not  pecuh'^t  to 
Ireland  :  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  fame  kind 
in  Scotland^  and  there  are  nolcfs  than  fix  in 
a  line,  within  a  mile  or  two  fouth  of  thfe 
little  village  of  Stevenage  in  Hcrtfordfliire. 

1  fend  you  as  exaft  a  drawing  as  1  could 
make,  of  a  brafs  fword,  found  in  a  bog 
hear  Cullen,  which  is  twenty-fix  inches  irt 
kngth,  aiid  weighs  near  tVvo  pounds'.  Mr. 
Armflrdng  fays,  he  has  fcen  twenty^two' 
Cthersof  liearly  the  fame  conftrudtion,  foUnfd 
in  the  fatne  place.  The  catalogue,  to 
which  I  have  referred  )rou,  mentmns*  that 
above  300  have,  from  time  to  tirhe,  been 
found  in  this  quarter. 

What-fnakes  thefe  brazen  fwords  'ftfdi-a  , 
•taluable*^ remnant  to  the  Irifti  dntiquaffilA, 
Is,  theyVdie  to  corroborate  tlie^*opiiT?6h, 

that 


«  . «  * .^ 
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that  the  Phoenicians  had  footing  in,  lh\i 
kingdom.  For  the  fword-bladcs  fo  lately 
found  upon  the  plains  of  Cannas^  were  of 
the  fame  metal  and  conflru(5lion  ;  and  be^ 
ing  ujfed  by  the  CarthaginianS|  who  were 
originally  Tyrians,  they  eftabli(h  the  cer« 
tainty,  that  thefe  brafs  weapons  were  Phoe- 
nician alfo.  Confequently,  fomcwhat  niore 
than  prefamption  arifes,  that  Ireland  had  its 
arts,  and  letters,  from  the  country  of  Cad- 
mus ;  as  her  traditions  uniformly  report. 
With  Mr*  Baker,  I  faw  eleven  old 
coins,  lately  found  at  Merfeilles,  which^ 
though  in  no  wife  relative  to  this  coun* 
try,  yet  being  ibmewhat  curious  to  mc, 
a  mere  novice  in  medals,  I  cannot  help 
giving  you  fome  account  of  them.  They 
have  each  a  Minerva's  head,  and  on  the 
reverfe,  a  bull  in  the  a<9:  of  butting.  The 
legend  under  the  bull  is  MASSAAIHTflN. 
Thus  far  they  all  agreed,  yet  they  had  been 
all  ftruck  from  different  dies,  and  at  dif-^ 
ferent  periods;  for  fome  were  very  neat; 
and  others  in  averycoarfe  manner;  which! 
ieems  to  point  out  a  regular  gradation  of 
refinement  in  the  arts,  from  the  ftriking  of 
the  firfl  to  the  lad.     Each  of  them  has 
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different  figures  over  the  Bull;  one  a 
blazing  (lar,  another  a  bow,  a  hearty  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  a  crefcent,  &c.  And 
there  was  a  Mercury,  on  the  wing,  exceed- 
ingly well  executed. 

But  I  had  almofl:  forgot  to  mention  to 
you  a  circumftance  relative  to  the  brafs 
fword :  Lord  Town(hend  liked  its  form  fo 
mucb»  that  he  told  Mn  Armftrong  he 
would  adopt  it  in  his  regiment  of  artillery. 
For  you  muft  know,  that  when  this  noble- 
man was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
took  a  toiir  to  learn  the  (late  of  the  coun<- 
try,  andi  paffing  this  way,  he  outrode  his 
fuite^  and  overtook  Mr.  Armftrong,  They 
fell  into  converfation,  and  our  worthy  par- 
fon  hearing  that  the  reprefentative  of  Ma- 
jefty  was  to  flcep  at  Tipperary,  lamented 
the  badnefs  of  the  inn  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  prefume  to  offer  a  bed  to  fo  great  a 
gueft.  But,  Sir/  fays  he,  taking  him. for  aa 
Aid-de-camp,  I  (hall  be  happy  in  giving 
you  a  bed  and  fupper  too,  when  you  can 
difengage  yourfelf  from  your  attendance  on 
his  Lord(hip.  I  live  not  far  from  the  town, 
and  dny  body  will  fhew  you  the  houic  of 

M  '    Mr, 
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Mr.  Arihftrong,   the  miiriAcr  of  the  pa^ 
rife. 

^his  adventure  muft  have  been  doubly 
pleating  to  our  facetiods  viceroy,  when  he 
ah'ghted  at  Tippcrary,  and  had  t  pfofpeA 
oF  the  vi^rctched  cntertainnrent,  to  which 
he   tnuft  have  fubmitted   in  a  dirty  ftk*- 
houfc.     He,  howevel-,  fincffcd  no  longer, 
bat  fent   down  his   comflime?nt8  to  Mr. 
Armftrong,   with   a  <neflage>    that    Lord 
Townflicnd  would  take  a  bed  with  hitn^ 
And  fo  well  pleafed  wafi  he  with  his  beft^ 
that  he  took  the  fit  A  opportuJd^y  of  pro* 
tnottng  his  fon,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
arn^y.     This  I  relate  to  the  mutual  hoatMir 
t>f  both  parties. 

In  this  neighbourhood  lives  the  ddbend« 
ant  of  him  who  gave  the  lad  and  fatal 
iftroke  to  the  unhappy  Charles,  He  had 
been  a  coniaion  dragoon  in  Crooiwdl'^ 
^imy  ;  and  for  this  fervice,  the  ufurper  re-- 
warded  him  with  a  captain's  dpcrble  deben^ 
ture. 

I  ipend  my  evenings  ftill  more  plea&iMly 
than  my  mornings.  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr. 
ArvaAtpng  livefo  near^eadi  otber^  4hat  wq 

iare 
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nn  always  together ;  aod  the  Utter^  having 
a  very  large  family  of  daughters  and  nieces, 
I  have  been  .{prevailed  on  to  play  at  cards. 
The  game,  however^  is  one  which  requires 
neither  fkill  nor  attention,  and  is  rather  a 
fupplement  to  the  paufes  of  chat,  than  an 
interruption  to  cheerful  converfatioo. 

As  the  events  of  chance  were  never  im*- 
portant  enough  to  engage  my  attention,  I 
ttfed  to  hate  cards  ;  I  never  could  fee  any 
amufenient  in  being  plundered  by  my  ad- 
verfary,  railed  at  by  my  partner,  and  laughed 
at  by  the  ftanders-by.  But  now  I  am 
grown  very  fond  of  them ;  and  fuch  ex«> 
ccilent  lefibns  do  the  ladies  give,  that  I 
flatter  myfelf  with  becoming  an  adept. 

Though  Mn  Hoyle  has  laid  down  no 
rules  for  the  game  nve  play,  it  is  worth  all 
he  ever  taught  put  together.  It  is  of  Co 
very  focial  a  kind,  that  the  number  of 
players  is  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  cards  in  the  pack.  It  does  not  im- 
pofe  filence  like  whifi^  but  affords  a 
pleafant  exercife  for  the  tongue,  aod 
is  more  philofbphical  than  even  that  Py-- 

thagorean  game;    for    the   initiated   may 

M  2  fee 
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fee  in  it,  as  in  a  niirror,  an  exa£t  image  of 
the  great  play  of  life. 

As  in  our  game,  one  only  can  get  the 
pool ;  fo  in  the  world  one  only  can  arrive 
at  the  pinnacle  of  fortune,  in  the  flime  line 
of  ambition,  quia  plures  excellere  nequeunt. 

As  at  each  deal  one  mud  lofe,  and  ano* 
ther  win,  the  utmofl:  fkill  being  fometimes 
ufelefs,  whilft  a  total  want  of  it  proves  fuc- 
cefsful ;  fo  in  life,  fome  are  born  to  large 
edates,  or  obtain  them  without  diligence 
or  addrefs,  whilfl:  others  toil  on  unfucefT- 
fully,  and  are  baffled  at  laft,  in  fpight  of 
all  the  efforts  of  human  wifdom. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  junto  of 
young  people  who  fit  together,  plqy  into 
one  another's  hands,  and  of  courfe  one  of 
them  wins  the  pool ;  fo  in  life,  friends  and* 
i:elations,  by  mutual  partialities,  lead  one 
another  to  fortune's  goal,  whilft  the  beft- 

laid  fchemes,  of  thofe  who  (land  fingle  and 
play  fair,  turn  out  abortive:  fomething 
like  an  invincible  neceiTity  prevailing  to  de- 
termine, in  all  cafes,  the  winnings  and  the 
lofings,  and  to  reprobate  the  maxim,  qui/que 
fua  fqrtuna  faber. 

To-morrow 
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-  To-morrow  I  fliall  fct  out  for  Cork, 
where  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you. 
I  with  pleafure  tell  you  that  air  and  exer- 
cife  have  difpelled  that  d^jeiftion  of  (pirits 
which  vyas  wont  to  opprefs  me;  and  the 
Ibciety  I  have  enjoyed  here^  hath  fo  attached 
me  to  the  place,  that  I  (hall  not  leave  it 
without  reludtance  c  I  already  f}gh  at  the 
thoughts  of  parting  with  fuch  friends, 
whom  I  (hall  probably  never  fee,  or  per- 
haps hear  of  more.     Adieu. 

LETTER    XIX. 

Cork,  October  4th,  1775. 

yVFTER  parting  with  my  agreeable 
and  learned  friends  at  Tipperary,  I 
foon  afcended  the  Gaultees,  and  then  de* 
fcended  into  a  valley^  called  the  Glin  of 
Agherlow^  whence  theoppofite  ridge  feemed 
flupendous.  That  which  I  paiTed,  not 
without  fatigue,  was  comparatively  as  the 
cock-boat  to  a  firft-rate  man  of  war.  The 
ridge  jufl:  crofled>  was  for  fome  miles  to 
the  right  hand,  fkirted  with  oak  woods, 
which  at  beft  were  of  fmall  growth,  but 
tjiey  became  gradually  (lunted  more  and 

M  3  more, 
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more,  ^i  they  climbed  the  deep,  till  at 
length  they  dwindled  into  mere  fbrubs} 
and  left  the  fummit  bare. 

This  is  the  univerfal  order  of  nature, 
and  I  wi(h  gentlenoeil,  who  are  fo  fond  of 
circular  clumps  on  the  tops  of  hills,  in 
hilly  ceuntries,  would  attend  to  it.  Sit* 
ting  now,  after  a  very  good  dinner,  an4 
having  nothing  to  obferve  of  the  place, 
but  that  coming  in  late,  I  with  difficulty 
got  a  bed  in  any  of  the  inns,  and  that  I 
mud  foon  retire  to  an  ordinary  bed,  and  a 
dirty  chamber,  I  (hall  employ  the  interval, 
in  fetting  down  my  reflexions  upon  this 
fubjed,  confirmed  by  what  I  obferved  to^ 
day. 

It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  controverted, 
that  the  mod  beautiful  countries  are  thofe 
which  are  gently  varied  with  hill  and  dale; 
equally  removed  from  the  roughnefs  of  the 
mountain,  or  the  deadnefs  of  the  flat.  If 
mountains  are  introduced  to  embellifli  the 
fcenery,  they  mud  be  placed  at  a  due 
diftance,  elfe  their  ruggednefs  is  deformity. 
It  fliould  then  be  the  planter's  objed:  to  re^ 
duce  the  landikip  to  the  happy  medium  of 
being  neither  too  hilly  nor  too  level.    And 

I  in 
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in  this  pidttrdqoc  mixture  of  hill  and  dale, 
few  countries^  are,  I  fuppofe^  more  happy 
than  Ireland ;  it  wants  nothing  but  plan** 
tatioD,  and  cultivation. 

If  a  country  is  generally  levels  and  if  a 
ipot  {hould  fwell  above  the  reft,  then  you 
are  by  all  means  to  encourage  the  undula^ 
tion.  You  are  by  planting  it  with  the 
loftieft  foreft  trees,  to  give  it  boldnefs  and 
variety,  for  in  fo  doings  you  relieve  it  from 
that  tirefome  uniformity  which  creeps  along 
a  dead  flat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  country  is  too 
hilly,  you  are,  asi  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  re- 
duce it  nearer  to  a  plain ;  not  by  that  ex- 
penfive,  artlefs,  and  generally  ineffedtual 
mode  of  removing  earth,  but  by  planting 
the  valley,  or  along  the  feet  of  the  hills : 
for,  by  this  means,  you  dedudt  the  height  of 
the  plantation  from  the  height  of  the  hill, 
and,  as  it  were,  level  the  hill  by  apparently 
caifing  the  valleys  and  thus  approach  na- 
ture's varied  medium,  the  very  efTence  of 
beauty. 

By  planting  on  great  eminences,  inflead 
of  corredting,  you  exaggerate  the  defor- 
mity of  your  groands.    Trees  are  in  them- 

M  4  fclvcs 
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Selves  fo  beautiful,  that  I  am  always  glad  to 
fee  them  wherever  they  are,  efpecially  in 
this  naked  country,  but  the  fummits  of  her . 
hills  are  not  the  place  for  them.  Sed  nunc 
non  erat  bis  locus.  There  is  one  cafe,  and 
only  one,  where  they  are  not,  there,  mif- 
placed,  and  that  is  in  regions  uncultivated^ 
to  (hew  that  they  are  not  quite  deferted  by 
the  human  fpecies. 

I  have  put  this  cafe,  yet  it  is  one  barely 
poifible ;  for  the  tops  of  hills  are  generally 
fo  barren,  and  univerfally  fo  expofed,  that 
trees  are  with  difficulty  reared,  and  never 
thrive  upon  them.  Let  us  then  attend  to 
the  workings  of  nature,  and  we  (hall  find 
her  difclaiming  trees  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
by  denying  them  vegetation  ;  let  us  con- 
fult  the  feelings  of  tafie,  and  we  (hall  find 
them  difpleafing  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty. 

Even  the  circular  figure  of  thefe  clumps, 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  artlefs,  for  of  ifo- 
perimetrals  the  circle  is  the  mofl  capacious. 
Confequently,  inflead  of  difplaying  your 
trees  to  the  beft  advantage,  you  in  efFedt 
hide  a  great  proportion  of  them  \  whilft 
you  make  an  o dentation  of  art,  both  in 
the  choice  of  the  figure  and  of  the  fitua? 

tion« 
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tion/  But  let  lis  naturalize  art,  indead  pf 
artilizing  nature.  Plantations  upon  expofed 
dcvations,  are  the  utmoft  folecifms  in  im- 
provement, both  in  reipe£t  of  beauty  and 
utility. 

There  is  between  Ca(hel  and  Tipperary, 
a  park  the  largeft  and  beft  planted  in  this 
kingdom  ;  containing,  it  is  faid,  above  1500 
Irifli  acres,  or  near  2000  Englifh;  and 
abounding  with  droves  of  red,  and  other 
deer,  proportioned  to  its  extent.  The 
Gaultees  are  fet  at  fuch  a  due  diftance,  that 
they  are  the  fineft  termination  for  the  pro- 
fped:  a  painter  could  deiire ;  the  lands  are 
rich,  and  the  tree$  the  beft  grown  I  have 
feen  in  Ireland-  Here  are  all  the  capabi-* 
lities  for  a  terreftrial  paradife ;  and  yet  one 
thing  is  wanting  th^t  mars  the  whole. 
Every  violence,  that  (he  is  capable  of  fuffer- 
ing,  has  been  done  to  Nature. 

Behind  the  houfe  is  a  fquare  parterre  of 
flowers,  with  terraces  thickly  Audded  with 
buds  and  flatues ;  before  it,  a  long  and  blind 
avenue,  planted  with  treble  rows  of  well- 
grown  trees,  extends  its  awkward  length. 
In  the  centre  of  this,  and  on  the  acclivity 
of  the  hill,  terminating  the  vifla^  are  little 
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fi(h  poiid^,  pond  above  pond.  The  whole 
park  is  thrown  into  fquares  and  parallelo- 
grams, with  numo'oiis  avenues  fenced  and 
planted;  where  if  a  hillock  dared  to 
interpofelts  little  head»  it  was  cut  off  as  an 
oxcreicence,  or  at  leaft  cut  through ;  that 
the  roads  might  be  every  where  as  level,  as 
they  are  ftraight.  Thus  was  this  delight-* 
ful  fpot,  treated  by  fome  Procruftes  of  the 
laft  age. 

I  own  to  you  I  felt  more  pain  than 
pleafure  in  this  demefne.  I  could  not  help 
wifhing,  that  inftead  of  torturing  the  place 
to  the  plan,  they  had  accommodated  the  plan 
to  the  place.  Jndeed,  all  predifpofed  plans 
for  laying  out  grounds  are  dangerous ;  for 
every  place  has  within  itfelf  a  plan,  from 
which  true  tafte  can  never  deviate.  Na- 
ture may  be  improved,  but  never  changed 
to  advantage,  levelling  hills  and  railing 
mounds,  at  a  vafl:  expence  of  money,  is  like 
the  cuftom  of  the  Indians,  who,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  blood,  flit  their  ears,  and 
gafli  their  faces,  to  improve  their  beauty. 

I  bteakfafted  at  Mitchelftown,  a  very 
poor  village  in  the  county  of  Cork,  fourteen 
Iriih,  but  near  eighteen  Engli(h  miles  from 

Tipperary^ 
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Tippcrary.  And  licrc,  for  the  firft  time,  I 
felt  enough  of  that  wretchednefs  I  had  fb 
often  heard  of  in  Iri(h  Inns.  But,  it  was 
not  to  be  expeded  that  fuch  good  accom* 
modations  (hould  be  met  with,  in  a  crofs 
foad,  as  in  the  dircSt  ones  from  the  capitaL 

In  all  this  way,  though  the  grounds  were 
generally  fertile  and  pleafant,  I  faw  but  one 
gentleman's  feat.  This  one  was  well 
wooded^  and  fitqated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
pverhanging  a  little  dream  which  meandered 
through  the  valley,  near  which  were  feverai 
pid  roinf  of  religious  houfes,  at  a  place 
called  Gaul- B  ally „  /.  e.  the  town  of  the 
Gauk  or  Celts.  I  then  doubled  the  fouthern 
ridge  of  the  Gaultees,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  what  at  a  diftance  feemed  a  fugat 
loaf,  but  at  its  bafe  a  promontory. 

This  long  chain  of  hills,  which  fences  in 
the  Glin  of  Agherlow  on  one  fide,  difputes 
with  Mangerton,  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
pre-eminence  of  altitude*.     Yet,  in  this 

relpeft 

f  Yet  I  cannot  conceive  tbtt  any  of  the  Gankees  is  3069 
feet  perpendicular  height,  which  Mangerton  is  faid  to  be. 
And  I  ibould  fufpefl  that  the  height  of  Mangerton  had  not 
been  precifelj  afcertained.    The  higheft  of  the  Pyrennees  is 

bot 
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TcfpcCt  they  are  not  .to  he  compared  to 
Snowdon,  or  even  others  of  the  Welch 
mountains.  But  they  are  of  forms  the  moft 
beautiful,  fantafticj  and  pidurefque,  that 
can  be  imagined.  Firft  they  rife  from 
little  hills,  till  at  length  they  {Well  into 
mguntains^  acclivity  above  acclivity^  (hade 
above  fhade ;  fome  piercing  the  clouds  ia 
ipiral  lines,  fome  conical ly  acuminated,  and 
fome  over  hanging  th^  reft ,  in  horrible  mag- 
nificence. 

Betv^een  two  cliffs^  I  faw  what  at  firft  I 
took  for  fmoke;  but  at  a  height  too  greats 
and  in  a  fpot  too  craggy  for  human  ap- 
proach, I  foon  perceived  that  it  did  not  rife 
from  fire,  but  from  its  oppofite  element : 
It  proceeded  from  a  fmsiU  ftream,  which 
falling  perpendicularly,  was  checked  by  a 
brifk  gale,  theq  blowing  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  raifed  up  with  fuch  fprce,  that 
it  was  rareBed  into  vapour  ^s  fubtilp  a$ 
fmoke. 


but  288o»—- Mount  Cenis  3080,-^ White  Mountain  in  Savoy 
4876,— Tenerifib  5132,  aimed  three  miles, — bat  Chimbc 
rico,  one  of  the  Andes,  is  6440,  about  three  miles  and  a 
hatf. 

From 
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From  Mitchelftowii)  the  country  be- 
comes unfpeakably  dreary  for  feven  or  eight 
miles..  The  grcateft  part  of  it  was  an  un- 
varied wadC)  without  either  hill  or  dale^ 
bog  or  monntain,  arable  or  pafture;  for 
though  it  was  high,  it  was  level;  and 
though  blacky  it  was  hard ;  too  (lony  for 
the  plough,  and  too  barren  for  grafs.  The 
jaded  eyes  felt  fome  rcfrcihment  at  fight  of 
the  plantations  round  Kilworth ;  which, 
though  a  poor  village,  looked  opulent  after 
Mitchelftown. 

From  Kilworth  hither,  the  cottages  grow 
more  frequent,  and  lefs  wretched  than  thofe 
in  the  fruitful  vales  of  Tipperary.  The 
country  is,  however,  generally  naked,  ex- 
cept a  fweet  little  fpot  called  Fermoy,  on 
the  Black-water.  Here  I  was  delighted  at 
feeing  a.  good  large  nurfery  of  trees  j  for  I 
promifed  myfclf,  from  this  phaenomenon, 
better  things  on  my  approach  to  Cork. 
But  I  was  forely  difappointed,  for  except  at 
Rathcormac,  a  poor  borough,  near  which 
is  a  pleafant  refidence,  the  whole  country 
is  almoft  treelefs.  1  heforry  inclofures  be- 
ing planted  with  fur^e  or  gofs,  and  the  in- 
clofed  grounds  being  very  much  overrun 

with 
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with  them  alfo,  adds  double  d^rkoefi  to 
fhis  gloomy  region.  Vet  the  land  from 
Kilworth  is  rich  eoough,  and  with  prefer 
Ctiltivadon  would  produce  excellent  crops. 
But  I  muft  bid  you  good  night.  To-» 
morrow  I  purpofe  to  fpeod  in  reconnoitring 
the  city  and  its  environs;  of  which,  as  my 
arrival  was  late,  after  a  ride  of  above  fifty 
miles,  I  have  not  yet  got  even  the  pcr« 
ipeftive. 

LETTER    XX. 

Cortex 

'T*  H I S  is  a  city  large  and  extenfive,  be- 
^  yond  my  expe<5tation.  I  had  been 
taught  to  think  worfe  of  it,  in  all  refpeds^ 
than  it  deierves ;  it  was  defcribed  as  the  ma^ 
gazine  of  naftinefs.  And  as  it  is  the  great 
ihambles  of  the  kingdom,  I  was  predifpofed 
to  credit  the(e  reports;  but  it  is  really  as 
clean,  in  general,  as  the  metropolis.  The 
flaugfater-faoufes  are  all  in  the  fuhurbSf  and 
there,  indeed^  she  gale  is  not  untainted; 
but  in  the  city,  properly  fo  called,  all  is  to* 
ierably  dean,  and  confequently  fweet.  If 
fttfficient  care  were  taken,  even  tbe  fuburbs 

might 
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fbij^t  be  pQrged  of  every  thing  ofienfive, 
either  to  the  fight  or  fmdl ;  for  they  ftaod 
upon  the  declivity  of  hills,  and  down  each 
ihaeet  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  water^  per^ 
petiaally  walhing  down  the  filth,  from  the 
door  of  each  flaughter-houfcinto  the  river^ 
which  furrounda  the  town.  The  city  is 
ihoated,  as  Spencer  graphically  defcribes  it^ 
in  his  marriage  df  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way. 

.  The  spreading  Lee,  that  like  an  ifland  fair, 
£nclofedi  Cork*  with  his  divided  flood. 

This  ifland  is  interieded  with  ieveral  oh 
Aals,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which,  be^ 
ing  banked  and  quaj^d  in,  bring  up  fliips 
almoft  to  every  ftreet.  The  city,  howevert 
Is  iDofkly  coinpoied  of  lanes,  cutting  the 
a>ain*-flr«efts  u  right  angles,  and  fo  narrow, 
that  one  of  them,  which  is  but  ten  feet 
wide,  is  called  Broad*lane.  The  houfes  arc 
old,  and  far  from  being  degant  in  their  ap** 
peasance.  On  the  new  quays,  indj^d,  there 
are  fame  fair  looking  buildings  j  which 
they  are  obliged  to  v^i^ther  flate.     And  this 

they 
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they  do  in  a  manner  To  neat  as  to  render  it, 
almoft,  ornamental. 

•  There  are  two  large  ftone  bridges,  one  to 
the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth,  over  the 
grand  branches  of  the  Lee,  beiades  feveral 
fmall  ones,  and  fbme  draw*bridges  thrown 
over  the  le^er  branches  or  canals.  There 
*are  feven  churches,  an  exchange,  a  cuftom- 
houfe,  a  barrack,  feveral  hofpitals,  and  other 
public  ftrudures,  yet  none  of  them  worth 
a  fecond  look.  I  have  not  feen  a  fingle 
monument  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  town, 
nor  heard  a  bell  in  any  of  the  churches,  too 
good  for  the  dinner-bell  of  a  country  fquire. 
But  here  is  fomething  infinitely  better. 
"Here  is  the  bufy  buftle  of  profperous  trade, 
and  all  its  concomitant  bleflings ;  here  is  a 
moil  magnificent  temple,  erected  to  plenty, 
in  the  midft  of  a  mar(h»  For  that  it  was 
originally  fuch,  if  there  were  no  other  evi** 
dcnce,  the  very  name  imports :  the  word 
Cork  or  Corrach  figriifying  palus  or  fen,  as 
I  learn  from  Lhuid's  didionary. 

*  A  bookfeller  here  has  put  this,  and  othef 

traAs  into  my  hands,    which   have  been 

ufeful  to  me  in  m^  refearch^s.     Smyth's 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  Cockv  quoting  Stanihurfl:^  reports 
that  ISO  years  ago  Cork  was  but  the  third 
city  in  Munfter,  now  it  is  the  fecond  in  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore  called  the  Briflol 
of  Ireland.  *   . 

Except  in  the  article  of  linen,  its  export^ 
4re  more  conlid'erable  than  thofe  of  Dub-\ 
lin.  The  balance  of  trade^  I  fhonld  con« 
ceive,  to  be  againil  Dubl)n»  the  trade  of 
vrhich,  chiefly  confiAs  in  the  importation  of 
luxuries  i  whereas  Cork  deals  almoft  en- 
tirely in  exporting  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  &c« 

AU  the  wealth  of  Munfter  and  Con- 
naught  paflfes  through  two  or  three  cities, 
which  may  be  faid  to  have  eaten  up  tho 
fprrounding  country^  where  the  wretched 
peaiant  never  tafies  the  fl^A  of  the  cattl^ 
which  he  feeds ;  but  fiibfiils  upon  pot^toeVt 
generally  without  butter,  and  fometioies 
without  milk. 

What  proportion  the  trade  of  this  city 

^  bears  to  that  of  Briftol,  I  have  not  i^ata  tq 

form  an  eftimate.     If  we  were  to  judgf 

frpm  the  richneis  of  the  ifhops,  Xliene  is 

liere  a  vaf^  infcrionty*    l^i  fymf  other  t^ 

*  N  fpeds, 
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fpe£ts,  Cork  appears  to  be  the  greater  city. 
In  1754  the  retarn  of  houfes  in  Cork  was 
7445,  in  1766  it  was  8113  ;  if  wc  fuppofe 
them  to  have  increafed  at  the  fame  rate 
fince,  they  arc  now  8614.  This  is  placing 
them  low,  for  there  are  great  numbers  of 
the  poor  legally  exempted  from  paying 
hearth-money  /  and  it  is  not  the  intereft  of 
the  collectors  to  exceed  in  their  returns. 
In  BriftoK  aid  three  miles  round  it,  there 
^re  fajd  to  be  but  9000  houfes  ;  if  {p^  the 
houfes,  in  the  city  alone,  are  probably  not 
fo  numerous  as  thofe  of  Cork.  u 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV    there  were  k 

eleven  churches  in  Cork ;  now  there  are  but 
Icven.  Yet  it  has  ever  fince  that  time  been 
cfieemed  a  thriving  city,  and  in  the  me-? 
mory  of  man  it  is  faid  to  have  been  doubled^ 
But  we  have  already  feen  that  the  ftate  of 
population  cannot  be  afcertained  from  the 
number  of  churches;  if  our  anceftors  had 
hot  more  religion  than  we  have,  they  were 
certainly  more  addided  to  building  religious 
houfes. 

To  fee  the  reafon,  why  the  number  of 
phurches  has  decreafed  with  increafing  por^ 

pulation^ 
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j|$i]f  atlon,  we  flbould  recoiled!,  that  in  the  time 
bf  Edward  the  iV.  they  had  blit  one  re- 
Kgion,  that  how  they  haVe  tnany  ;  anrf  that 
the  catholic^  outnumber  all  other  denomU 
hattoris,  feveft  to  dne  it  Icaft. 

As  the  BLotnanifts  adhere  religiouily  to 
^11  their  old  ihflitutioiis,  in  thfc  numbef 
and  divifion  of  pariflie^,  and  aS  thejr  haVe 
flow  but  fe^eil  mafs-houfc^  in  fo  large  and 
populous  a  City,  tve  may  fairly  iuppofe  that 
tliere  were  no  more  parifties  in  Edward*s 
fime }  though  there  might  have  been  elevei^ 
thurches^  reckoning  in  that  number  the 
chapels  belonging  to  the  four  monafteriei, 
which  were  then  in  Cork,  viz.  St.  Domi- 
nick's^  St.  Francis's,  the  Red  Abbey^  and 
the  cm  Abbey. 

It  muft  too  he  obferved,  that  though  the 
monafteries  itt  deftroyed^  the  Monks  re-< 
main  to  this  day^  and  haVe  regular  fervicc 
in  their  di(lin(ft  houfes^  as  in  the  pari(h 
mafs-houfes^  In  all  of  which  they  have  a 
fucceflion  of  fervices,  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days,  from  early  in  the  morning,  till  late 
at  nighty  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
Numerous  votaries. 

N  a  Beiidt 
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Befide  thefe  eleven  tnafs-houfes,  there 
arc  four  diflcnting  meeting-houfes,  belong- 
ing to  Prefbyterians,  Anabaptifts,  Quakers, 
and  French  Proteflants.  The  prevalence  of 
the  popi(h  intereft  in  Cork,  may  be  argued 
from  the  following  trivial  circumftance : 
bidding  a  fellow  whom  1  had  picked  up 
for  my  ciceroni^  to  conduft  me  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  bifliop's  houfe,  he  afked 
vntivhich  hljhop  ?  The  fame  conclufion  I 
drew  at  Kilkenny,  from  another  trifle;  I 
there  heard  the  titular  bifhop  greeted  in  the 
ftylc  of  his  dignity. 

On  Sunday  mormng  early,  I  ftepped  into 
one  of  their  mafs-houfes,  and  a  fpacious  one 
it  was.  The  prieft  had  juft  finiflied  the 
celebration  of  mafe.  On  the  altar  flood  fix 
candles.  A  fervitor  came  in,  after  the  prieft 
had  withdrawn,  and,  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  he  entered  the  rails,  like  thofe  of  our 
chancels;  and,  after  kneeling  agarn,  he 
fnufFed  out  two  of  the  candles;  then  be 
kneeled  again,  and  fnufFed  out  two  more; 
he  kneeled  a  fourth  time,  and  extinguifhcd 
the  fifth;  the  fixth  hejeft  burning. 

There 
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'  There  were  fevcral  elegant  carriages  (land- 
ing before  the  door  when  I  entered,  and  a 
prodigious  crowd  of  people  in  the  ftrect; 
as  motley  an  affemblagc  of  human  creatures 
as  I  had  ever  fccn.  There  was  a  mtiltitude 
of  beggars  imploring  alms  in  the  Iri(h  lan- 
guage^  fbme  in  a  high,  and  fome  in  a  low 
k^y.  Some  of  .them  meafured  out  tones  as 
if  finging ;  but  in  accents  the  moft  unmu- 
£cal  chat  ever  wounded  the  human  ear. 
■They  were  worfe  than  all  the  tones  in  Ho- 
garth's Enraged  Muficia  . — If  this  be  a 
bull,  confider  that  I  am  in  Ireland. 

Had  this  Rabelais  of  the  pencil  intro- 
jduced  an  IriQi  beggar,  he  would  ha^e  fet 
Pafqualimad.  In  the  moft  perfect: of  human 
compoiitions^  there  is,  you  know,  fome- 
^hing  QkW  wanting  to  render  it  complete. 
Pity  that  the  influence  of  a  Cork  mendi*. 
cant  (hould  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  difcord,  and  thereby  render  one  bus- 
man production  perfect. 

Not  content  with  what  I  faw  at  mafs,  I 
afterwards  went  to  church,  the  fteeple  of 
which  exadly  anfwercd  Shakefpear's  de- 
scription vcijloping  to  its  foundation :  which 

N  3  argues. 
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argue$  the  fenny  bottoip,  whereon  ijt  Aiticlf « 
I  was^  boweyer»  deligl|ted  wich  the  con-s 
tt^a  I  found  here.  Thefervipc  wa(,  throughT 
cqty  performe4  with  the  utmoft  ^ccpncy 
find  propriety ;  they  had  ^  good  prgj^P^  and 
the  finging  was  remarkably  good.  Tbp 
cmbelli^iments  of  the  church  vfen  neither 
rich,  nor  (It^ied ;  but  they  were  neat  and 
plain ;  and  (he  audience  had,  truly,  as  mpch 
the  air  of  opulence  and  (ilegance,  91  Rioft 
of  (he  congreg^itipns  jp  tb?  f:ity  of 
ILrOndon. 

After  fervice  they  generally  betake  theni* 
A^Ives  to  a  public  walk,  called  the  Mall ; 
which  is  no  morp  than  »  very  lU-paved 
quay  upon  one  of  their  canals,  with  a  row 
of  trees  on  one  fide,  ^nd  hopfes  oq  thfe 
Other.  It  is  a  ple^fpre,  however,  to  iee 
that  they  arfc  filing  pp  this  canal,  and  fe^ 
yeral  others,  where  the  water,  having  no 
purrent,  omft  have  bccpme  noxipiis  to  tbi^ 
air  in  hot  weather.  On  a  bridgfc,  thrown 
over  thi9  can^l,  is  an  cqueftrian  ftatue  of 
bis  late  Majcfty,  ^i^ecuted  in  bronze  by  an 
artift  of  publin.  This  with  a  pedcftrian 
pf  Lgfd  Cbathap,  of  white  ipi^rble,  a^cj 

one, 
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cne  in  plaifter  of  Paris,  of  king  William  III. 
in  the  Mayoralty-boufe,  are  the  only  fta- 
tucs  in  this  large  city*^ 

.If  this  ftreet  were  well  paved,  and  the 
Mall  flagged,  it  would  be  as  ornamental  to 
the  town,  as  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  There 
is  another  public  walk,  called  the  Re^houfe 
walk^  weft  of  the  city,  cut  through  very 
low  grounds,  for  a  mile  in  length,  planted 
on  each  tide»  where  the  lower  fort  walk  ; 
and  on  leaving  the  Mall,  I  found  it  crowded 
with  people,  in  general^  very  decently 
drefled^    Farewelh 

*  A  geotleAan,  whoin  I  heard  of  id  almoft  every  part 
of  Ireland  I  vifitedy  hat  this  remarkable  aflbrtion*  relative 
to  the  ftaiiie  of  Lord  Chatham*  marked  in  Italici»  in  his 
Tour  in  IrtUmd^  publifhed  fince  this  letter  was  written,  a 
botifi'Paintir  luaSf  at  thi  time  I  luas  tbere^  a3uaUy  at  *ivorJt 
faintiMg  it  im  «i7  tQUurs.  What  led  l\i% fagaa$us  and  Uartud 
Writer  into  an  error  was  this»  a  hoofe^ainter  M  paint  ia 
oil  coloars,  the  fUafiir  ftatue  of  King  William;  which  he 
miftook  for  the  marhU  ftatae  of  Lord  Chatham.  Both  of' 
tjbem  have  high  nofes  and  large  wiga« 


N4 
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LETTER    XXI, 

Cork. 

TI^^Y  time  here  I  fpend  not  unplcafantly, 
I  am  on  horfcback  every  day,  and 
dine  moftly  with  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
One  of  the  coffee- houfes  is  conducted  fome- 
what  like  thofe  in  London.  The  taverns 
are  pretty  good,  and  very  cheap;  port- wine 
is  better  here  than  any  where  elfe  I  have 
been,  and  porter  is  more  common  than  in 
any  part  of  England,  out  of  London/  This 
article  alone  cofts  Ireland  a  prodigious  fum, 
I  have  heard  above  40,000/.  yearly.  By 
niean$  of  the  draw-back^  this  licjuor  is  fold 
as  cheap  abroad  as  at  home.  Ought  it  not 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  legiflature  of  this 
kingdom,  to  lighten,  or  even  take  off"  the 
duty  on  beef,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
own  breweries  ? 

You  may  guefs  that  Cork  is  a  confiderahle 
city,  from  its  having,  as  they  tell  me,  a  (land 
of  fifty  fedan  chairs.  They  have  a  neat 
theatre,  built  by  Barry,  wherein  the  Dub- 
lin company  exhibits  during  fummer.  The 
only   public   amufement   at   prefent  is    a 

weekly 
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Weekly  Drum,  where  the  company  play 
cards,  or  chat,  or  dance,  as  they  choofe. 

I  was  at  one  of  thefe  on  Thurfday  h% 
and  though  there  was  no  dancing,  I  found 
it  very  entertaining,  as  I  was  not  conilrained 
to  play  cards.  The  ladies  being  perfciflly 
well-fored,  .and  therefore  acceilible  to 
ftrangers,  we  had  a  vt^y  unreftrained  in- 
terchange of  fentiments.  It  was  nor,  I 
conclude,  without  good  reafon,  that  Mr« 
Derrick  fays,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
^*  he  had  feen  a  greater  number  of  pretty 
women  in  Cork,  than  ever  he  had  feen  to- 
gether  in  any  other  town/* 

But  whoever  confiders  this  matter  dif- 
pailionately,  will  not  find  any  ftrong  tempt- 
ation for  a  preference,  in  favour  of  any 
one  place  of  the  fame  kingdom,  or  of  the 
one  kingdom  above  the  other.  All  natu* 
ral  endowments  feem  difpenfed  to  each  in 
very  equal  proportions. 

It  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  evident  to 
the  mod  fupeirficial  obferver,  that  beauty  is 
more  difFufed  in  England,  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  5  which  may,  however,  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  living. 
.There  the  meaneft  cottager  is  better  fch^ 

better 
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better  lodged,  and  better  drefledi  th«Q  tlift 
mod  opuleot  farmers  here>    who^    unac? 
cnftomed  to  what  our  peafants  reckon  the 
comforts  of  life^  know  no  luxury  but  in 
deep  potations  of  ofua  vita. 

From  this  circumAance,  we  may  accx)udt 
for  a  fad  reported  to  me,  by  the  officers  of 
the  army  here.  They  fay,  that  the  young 
feUows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlift,  are 
xfioxt  generally  below  the  given  height^ 
than  10  England.  There  can  be  no  appeal 
from  their  teftimony^  for  they  were  Irifh^ 
^d  the  ftandard  is  an  infallible  ted. 

I  pan  fee  no  reafon  why  the  cauies  which 
promote,  or  prevent  the  growth  of  other 
animals,  (hould  not  b^ve  iimilar  effeds  upon 
the  human  fpecies.  In  England^  where 
there  is  no  flint  of  provifions^  the  growth 
is  not  checked,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
extended  to  the  utmoft  bound  of  nature's 
toriginal  intention;  whereas  in  Ireland, 
where  food  is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity^ 
nor  of  the  fame  quality,  the  body  cannot 
expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfcd»  and  iliintcd 
in  its  dimenfiions. 

The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  full  as  tall 
as  tbofe  of  England  i  the  difitrence  theot 

between 
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between  them  an()  the  cooxmootlityj  caa 
only  proceed  from  the  difierenire  o^  food^ 
The  following  cafe  may)  perhaps,  tend  t9 
illuftr^kte  this  ai9tter>  which,  howevef;  I 
only  give  upon  uncertain  authority*  In  tht^ 
Anatoroy^hwift  of  Trinity  College,  Dubliik 
is  a  hiiman  0celeton>  of  between  icnn  994 
eight  feet  hlgh«  They  told  me*  it  belonged 
tp  one  Magrftih,  m  orphan,  In  this  county^ 
fopxewhere  Bear  Cloyne.  The  child  fdl 
injto  the  bai^d^  of  the  fantoua  Berkeley^  then 
hifliop  of  that  fee,  Thia  fubtUe  doftor, 
M^ho  denied  ihe  evidence  of  matter,  was  as 
inquiiitiye  iq  hia  phyfip^l  refearches,  as  he 
iKraa  whimficat  in  his  metaphyfi^al  fpecuW 
tions.  When  I  tell  you,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  put  an  end  tp  hia  pwn  existence,  by 
eypertmenting  what  vp  the  (enfalions  of  a 
perlbn  dying  on  the  gallows*  you  will  bo 
more  ready  to  forgive  him  for  his  treataieni 
\o  the  poor  foundlings  whofe  ilory  I  ana 
now  to  finiih. 

The  b)fhop  bad  a  Orange  fancy  to  know 
whether  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  arc  to 
increafe  the  human  ftature.  And  thia  Ufl^t 
happy  orpJian  appeared  to  him  a  fit  fuhjeA 
for  trial     He  ooade  his  cfi^y  according  to 

his 
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his  preconceived  theory,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  the  confequence  was»  that  he  be^ 
came  feven  feet  high  in  his  fixteenth  yean 
He  was  carried  through  various  parts  of 
Europe  for  the  lad  years  of  his  life,  and 
exhibited  as  the  prodigious  Irijh  giant.  But 
fo  difproportioned  were  his  organs,  that  he 
contraSed  an  univerfal  imbecility  .both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  died  of  old  age  at 
twenty.  His  under-jaw  was  monftrous,  yet 
the  ikull  did  not  exceed  the  common  fize. 
But  ihey  (hew  a  fkull  there,  which,  if  the 
other  members  fymmetrized,  does  certainly 
befpeak  a  flature  more  than  Patagcnian«  It 
was  the  fkull  of  one  O'Dowd,  a  gentleman 
of  Connaughr,  whofe  family,  now  extind^ 
were  all  above  the  common  fize. 

In  the  fame  place,  I  faw  the  fkeleton  of 
one  Clark,  a  native  of  this  city,  whom  they 
call  the  ojftjied  man.  Early  in  life  his  joints 
ftiiFened,  his  locomotive  powers  were  loft, 
and  his  very  jaws  grew  together.  They 
were  obliged,  for  his  fuftenancc,  to  pour 
liquids  into  his  mouth  by  a  hole  perforated 
through  his  teeth.  He  lived  in  this  ftate 
for  feveral  years,  leaning  againft  a  wall,  till 
at  length  the  yery  organs  of  life  were  con-* 

verted 
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verted  into  bone.  Account  for  this,  Dodlor, 
if  yoi}  can.  * 

Cork  has  produced  fome  eminent  men  of 
your  faculty.  Dr.  O'Connell  wrote  upoa 
epidemical  difeafes  in  general,  and  upon 
thofe  of  Cork  in  particular.  He  is  called 
by  Gaubius,  the  Irifli  Sydenham ;  and  hi9 
book  is  commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  botii  for 
the  matter  and  the  purity  of  the  ftyle. 
Speaking  of  the  air,  he  fays,  Dubliniitujfes 
catarrhales  multo  frequentiores  &  magis  epi^ 
demica  funt  hyeme  &  autumno^  imo  et  aliis 
omnibus  anni  temfioribus^  quam  Corcagia. 
Which  he  attributes,  to  the  air  of  Dublin 
being  more  impregnated  with  fuliginous 
particles. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  wrote  in  Engli(h  on  the 
feme  fubjedt,  and  his  work,  I  am  informed, 
has  confiderable  merit.  Sir  Edward  Barry, 
now  of  Bath,  the  author  of  fevcral  medical 
trads,  particularly  one  on  the  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  is  a  native  of  this  place. 

Smyth  mentions  a  Dr.  Lyne,  whofe  caic 
was  very  extraordinary.  For  the  laft  fifty 
years  of  his  life  he  never  glazed  a  window 
in  his  houfe  j  four  of  which  he  had  in  his 
bed-chamber/two  on  each  fide  his  bed.    It 

%  is 
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is  remarkable,  that^  in  dll  that  time,  M* 
body  died  iti  the  houfe^  till  he  his  fdlf  WM 
carried  ofF^  by  the  fmalt-pon,  at  the  dge  of 
ctgh<y*five<  After  fjie  windows  wefii  glazed 
hf  his  foiYi  Death  beeame  a  freqttent  vifitor^ 
On  Sunday^  1  fa^^  dtcfied  in  his  gowri 
*  Mr.  Dalacoiif^  whofe  appeaittniie  attired 
attemioft*  He  fe^emcd  tike  the  ineh  of  fot^ 
met  tithtu  Af^d  «tiE!f^  dking  about  h\th  h€* 
fpoke  fonnMiat  Obt  of  th6  cibibdibtY  line^ 
Upon  enquify^  I  fottiMl  h^  had  m  h^yo^th^ 
been  autlior  of  fe^^ral  poetkal  piecefs$  whicfe^ 
bad  been  wdl^  nvAinsdf  ^artictftlariy  7%r 
Fri^tU  ef  beauty^  and  Ti/  Pfogrefs  df 
Poetry  i  thelaffcrof  #hidk'  ha^  uildetgbM 
many  impreiiions^    FarawelL 
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Cotk, 

•Tp  H  E  outlets  erf  Cof k  afc  cheeiftrf  and 
and  pleafant;  the  coantry  around  the 
ciry^  and  on  both  fides  the  river^  it  hilly^ 
Hke  that  ronnd  Bath.  The  rides  to  Paffage 
and  Glanmire  are  charming,  tlie  acclivities 
being  decoratbd  with  a  variety  of  handfome 
feats. 

The 
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Tbe  harboar  caHed  the  Cove  is  cn«  oi 
ibe  bed  ia  the  world  x  the  entrance  is  fafe ; 
aod  the  whole  navy  of  England  may  ride  in  it 
ftcure  from,  every  wind  that  bio ws»  Shipa 
of  burden,  however,  are  obliged  to  unload 
at  Piaffige,  aboot  five  miles  from  town,  thti 
channel  not  admitting  vefiels  of  above  1 50 

tons* 

It  is  argued,  that  the  fituatioa  of  Cork 
cannot  be  healthful,  as  it  is  built  upon  a 
marflb^  inter&(fted  with  canals,  and  fur-* 
roynded  by  a  large  river^  Yet  the  bilk  of 
mortaliQr,.  and  evea  the  antecedent  reafi>ti 
of  the  things  prove  the  contrary ;  fyt  the 
waters  m  thefe  canals  are  never  flagnanr, 
but  alwaya  rapid  in  their  current,  which 
comxmmicates  motion  to  the  sur,  and  brulhes 
off  all  noxioas  vapours  that  might  be  fup« 
poied  to  ariie. 

The  ifland  was  fonnerly  walled  in  to  de* 
fend  it  againfl;  the  incoriions  of  the  ndgh- 
bouring  Septs»  with  whorp  it  was  in  a  peri, 
petual  warfare;  it  having  been  origindly 
built  by  the  Danes,  whom  the  native  {riih« 
to  this  very  day,  hold  in  deteftation. 

The  high,  lands,  which,  on  both  fides 
the  river^  command  the  town,  fort>id  it  to 

be 
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be  a  place  lof  any  defence  againft  canndn^' 
/Accordingly  we  find  that  after,  a  iiege  of 
but  five  days,  and  with  little  or  no  lofs»  bat 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  garrifon 
Was  obliged  to  furrcndcr  prifoners  of  war, 
to  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Martbo->i 
tough,  whom  King  William  fcnt  over  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  his  repulfe  at 
Limerick.  ^ 

But  if  Cork  is  ill  placed  for  refifting  the 
calamities  of  war,  it  is  happily  fitaated^for 
obtaining  the  blef&ngs  of  peace,  by  aniver- 
fal  commerce.  It  is  evidently  moft  conVe^*^ 
oient  for  the  weftern  worlds  and,  what  to 
fome  may  appear  paradoxical,  it  lies  niore 
advantageoufly  for  the  £aft  Indies  thaJi  any 
of  the  Erigli(h  ports.  From  this  fortunate 
fituation,  Cork  has  grown  into  fuch  im<» 
portance,  as  to  be,  one  of  the  third-rate 
cities  in  the  British  empire. 

If  fo  confiderable  then  without  the  aid 
of  manufa<ftures,  wh^t  would  it  be  with 
their  acceflion  ?  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be  any 
peculiar  indolence  of  nature;  it  mufi:  be 
from  certain  ill-judged  reftriftions  of  po- 
licy that  thcfe  people  are  not  induftrious. 
Induftry  is  a  quality  almo(l  unknown  in  the 

nafcent 
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nifccnt  ftate  of  rude  focieties;  neccflity. 
calls  it  forth  gradually  as  flates  advancd 
in  civilization.  If  the  Americans  arc  ad*» 
vanccd  as  an  example  to  this  contrary,  let 
it  be  confidered  that  thofc  colonies  nevei* 
were  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  infancy ;  they 
Were,  like  Minerva,   born  adults. 

Before  Lord  Strafford's  adminiftration  in 
this  kingdom,  the  Irifli  indrapcd  their  own 
Wool,  not  only  for  home  confumption,  but 
fbr  the  foreign  market.  At  that  time,  it 
became  the  policy  of  England  to  make  the 
woollen  manufacture  her  ftaple ;  for  evert 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (he  was 
fupplied  from  the  Hans  Towns.  It  Was  a 
difpute  with  them  about  certain  duties, 
which  provoked  the  Queen  to  prohibit  the 
iiiiportation  of  their  cloths,  and  thus  of 
courfe  fet  the  Englifh  looms  at  work. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture,  it  was 
perhaps  juftifiable^  upon  the  principles  of  ex- 
pediency, tofupprefs  all  competition  as  much 
as  poffible.  But,  if  by  tying  up  the  hands 
of  the  Irifli,  we  have  only  employed  thofc 
of  the  French  ;  if,  inftead  of  monopolizing 
the  market,  we  have  furnifhed  them  with 
itiaterials  to  fupplant  us  at  it,  ought  not  the 

O  fame 
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fttnc  motives  of  felf-intereft,  which  prompt- 
Qd  a  prohibition  of  the  manufadture  of  wool 
in  Ireland,  now  prevail  to  encourage  it  ? 

The  faft  is,  we  have  totally  loft  the 
Turkey  woollen  trade,  and  the  French  have 
got  it.  The  French  arc  diipoffcfling  us  of 
the  Portugal  trade  alfo;  their  provifions 
being  cheaper,  they  can  afford  doubk  the 
price  for  Irifti  wool  that  we  can,  and  yet 
undcrfell  us.  Nay,  fuch  is  their  demand 
fof  thefe  raw  wools,  that  their  price  is  en- 
hanced beyond  the  reach  of  the  Irifh  ma- 
njufaflurer. 

Till  of  late  they  ufed  to  export  from 
hence,  in  fpitc  of  all  prohibitions,  confider- 
able  quantities  of  coarfe  camblets  and  other 
AufFs  to  Lifbon ;  but  now  that  bufinefs  is 
entirely  over,  the  French  having  got  their 
wool,  have  alio  got  poffeffion  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  obfcrved,  by  the  bcft:  writers  on  this- 
fubjeft,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
France  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  Ire- 
land :  her  workmen,  whofe  trade  and  reli*. 
gion  were  reprobated  at  home,  betaking 
thcmfelves  where  both  found  protedtion  and 
encouragement.     The  propagation  of  the 

French 
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French  manufadare  was  doubly  indebted 
to  the  decline  of  the  Irtfh,  firft  for  the 
hands,  and  then  for  the  material )  it  being 
admitted,  that  the  French  cannot  work  up 
their  own  wools  for  foreign  markets,  with- 
out an  admixture  of  6ne- thirds  at  lead,  of 
a  different  ftaple. 

France  then  muft  have  Irifli  wool,  almoft 
at  any  price ;  which  is  fuch  a  temptation 
to  fmuggling,  that  not  all  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land can  prevent  it ;  elpecially,  when  tne 
wool  of  this  country  is  firft  conveyed  pub- 
licly to  England,  and  thence  clandeftinely 
to  France.  But  what  force  can  never  at- 
chieve,  a  rekieation  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  foon  efFc(S.  The  Irifh  would  then 
work  up  that  wool  they  now  export,  and, 
by  thus  withdrawing  the  material,  would 
fpeedily  ftop  tjic  exportation  of  French 
woollens. 

Such  were  the  confidcrations  which 
fuggefted  tllbfe  excellent  lines,  in  a  late 
letter  to  the  Queen^  by  Lord  Clare ;  the 
truth  of  whofe  painting,  and  the  force  of 
whofe  reafoning^  none  can  fufficiently  ad- 
mire who  have  fecn  Ireland,  and  weighed 

this  fubjed. 

O  3  And 
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And  O  !  might  poor  Ierne  hope, 
In  fobcr  freedom's  liberal  fcopc. 
To  ply  the  loom,  to  plough  the  main. 
Nor  fee  Heaven's  bounties  pour'd  in  vain  ; 
Where  ftarving  hinds,  frohi  fens  and  rocks, 
Vlev^  paftures  rich  with  herds  and  flocks  $ 
And  only  view,  forbid  to  tafte  j 
Sad  tenants  of  a  dreary  waftc. 
For  other  hinds  our  oxen  bleed  ; 
Our  flocks  for  happier  regions  feed. 
Their  fleece  to  Gallia's  looms  refigir. 
More  rich  than  the  Peruvian  mine  -, 
Her  fields  with  barren  lilies  ftrown. 
Now  white  with  treafures  not  her  owrt* 
In  vain  Ierne^s  piercing  cries 
Plaintive  purfue  the  golden  prize ; 
While  all  aghaft  the  Weaver  ftands. 
And  drops  the  (buttle  from  his  hands. 
Barter  accurft  !  but  mad  diftrefs 
To  ruin  flies  from  wretchednefs. 
Theirs  be  the  blame,  who  bar  the  Courfc 
Of  commerce  from  her  genuine  fource. 
And  drive  the  wretch  his  thirft  to  flake 
With  poifon,  in  a  ftagnant  lake. 

Hence  ports  fccure  from  ev'ry  wind, 
For  trade,  for  wealth,  for  power  defign'd 
Where  faithful  coafl:s  and  friendly  gales>. 
Invite  the  helm  and  court  the  fails, 
A  wide  dcferted  fpacc  expand. 
Surrounded  with  uncultur'd  land. 
Thence  Poverty,  with  haggard  eye. 
Beholds  the  Britifli  flrrcamcrs  fly  5 

Behold 
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Beholds  the  merchant  doomed  to  hrzvt 
The  treacherous  ihoal,  and  adverfe  wave, 
Conftrain'd  to  rifk  his  precious  ftore. 
And  fhun  our  interdi£led  fhore. 
Thus  Britain  works  a  Sister's  woe; 
Thus  ftanves  a  friend,  and  gluts  a  fbe« 

It  will,  I  know,  be  argued,  that,  by  en- 
larging the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
France  may  lofe,  but  England  cannot  gain; 
for  inftead  of  one  competitor,  fhe  will  have 
two,  which  Is  only  making  bad  worfe. 

But  granting  it  to  be  equal  to  England, 
whether  fhe  is  underfold  by  France  or  Ire- 
land ',  it  is  not  equal  to  her,  whether  or  no 
fhe  recover  thofe  markets  (he  has  loft.  And 
it  is  as  demonftrable  as  any  political  pro- 
pofition  can  be,  that  no  meafure  can  be  fo 
ciFedlual  to  re-eftablifh  her  at  them,  as  ad- 
mitting  Ireland  to  manufadure  her  own 
wools.     I  argue  thus — 

Ireland  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  work 
up  the  wool  flbe  would  otherwifc  fmuggle 
to  France,  which  is  one-third  of  the  French 
manufacture  for  exportation,  and  without 
which  the  other  two  parts  could  not  be 
ufcd  for  that  purpofe.  Who  then  (hall 
fupply  this  deficiency  to  foreigners  ?  Not 

O  3  thQ 
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the  French,  for  the  maUrial  being  with« 
drawn,  they  will  be  difabled  to  export  any, 
confequently  it  will  devolve  on  EngUnd  to 
furnifh  the  other  two  parts.  France  will 
lofe  the  whole  three,  England  regain  two  of 
them,  and  Ireland  get  but  one. 

To  invalidate  this  conclufion,  it  will  bo 
objcded,  that  the  French  may  get  wool 
elfewhere,  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  Irifli. 
But,  though  this  might  fafely  be  4cpicd>  we 
(hall  fuppofe  \t  to  be  pojfible ;  ftill,  it  rnuft 
be  admitted,  that  they  mud  purchafe  it  at 
a  higher  price  than  at  prefent,  for  if  t|aey 
could  get  it  cheaper  any  where  elfe,  they 
would  not  deal  with  Ireland.  Confequent- 
ly^ raifing  the  price  of  the  material  to  the 
French,  will  bring  then^  pipre  upon  a  level 
with  the  English  manufadlurer. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued,  as  if  the  in«<> 
tcrefts  of  France  apd  Ireland  were  perfedlly 
equal  to  England.  But  it  (hould  be  con- 
fidered,  that  what  the  Irifh  get,  we  are  fo 
far  from  lofing,  that  the  bulk  of  it  finally 
centres  with  ^^urfelves,  Ireland  would  be 
^  a  fieve,  through  which  the  flour  would 
pafs  to  England,  and  the  bran  only  remain. 
A  diftin£tion  (hould  be  made  between  a 

natural 
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natural  friend,  and  a  natural  enemy:  for, 
furely,  there  is  fbmc  difference,  whether  thfc 
dominions  of  George  IIL  or  Lewis  XVL 
abound  with  artificers,  foMiers,  and  failors; 
I  name  not  money ;  for  men,  not  moneys 
conftitute  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  the 
ftrength  of  a  crown. 

The  French  are  not  only  competitors, 
but  enemies,  who  would  firfl:  fupplant  oa 
in  our  tradC)  and  then  annihilate  us  as  d 
people.  Whatever  they  gain  is  a  double 
lofs,  by  exalting  France  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion that  it  deprefTes  England.  In  thd 
day  of  diftrefs,  it  may  poffibly  be  felt  which 
i$  the  beft  policy,  to  engage  this  country  ifi 
manufactures,  civilize  it  by  trade,  and  at- 
tach it  by  afFcdfon,  or  load  it  with  fuch 
chains  of  civil  and  religious  reftriftion?, 
that  the  body  of  the  people,  having  nothing 
to  lofe,  may  hope  for  bettcfr,  but  can  fear 

nothing  worfe. 

It  was  formerly  thecuftom  to  allow  each 

failor  to  carry  with  him  woollen  goods,  to  the' 

value  of  40  X.  and  each  officer,  to  the  valoc 

of  5  /•  but  even  this  privilege  is  now  taken 

affay,  aod  no  refource  left  for  induftry. 

O  4  It 
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It  will  be  faid,  that  there  is  a  fufficicnt 
field  for  induftry  in  Ireland,  if  (he  would 
but  manufaflure  her  own  home*confump- 
tion,  which  (he  now  imports.  This,  how* 
ever,  is,  1  believe,  faid  without  niature  de* 
liberation.  Her  homcconfumption  is  not 
a  fufficient  ftimulus.  The  genius  of  trade 
fickcns  at  the  very  thoughts  of  reftridion, 
and  it  dies  upon  adtual  reftraint.  Had  Ire<» 
land  been  prohibited  the  exportation  of  her 
linens^  flic  would  not,  at  this  day,  have 
manufaftur^d  fufficient  for  her  own  people ; 
her  gentry  would  have  ftill  depended  upon 
Hamburgh  and  Holland  for  their  fhirts  and 
ihifts,  as  they  did  within  the  laft  forty 
years.  Nay,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
that  if  any  embargo  were  laid  upon  the  e^-o 
portation  of  woollens  from  England,  it 
would  fo  darpp  the  fpirit  of  trade,  that, 
%^ithin  a  century,  Engli(h  gentlemen  would 
be  clothed  in  foreign  cloth?. 

The  Irifli  are,  however,  very  culpable 
in  this  affair,  but  the  fault  falls  not  upon 
the  manufadlurer,  but  the  confumer.  The 
woollen  manufadure,  in  dcfpite  of  all 
effort^  to  annihilate  it,  has  flouriflied  in  thp 

city 
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city  of  Dablin,  while  it  has  laDgHiflied 
every  where  elfe.  But,  as  if  the  natives 
wifhcd  to  confpire  with  other  agents,  in 
bani(hing  it  thence  alfo ;  they  fcorn  to  wear 
a  home-fpun  coat.  Even  an  attorney's 
clerk  mud  be  dreffed  in  Englifh  clothe 
And  fuch  is  the  contempt  of  IriHi  woollens 
in  Ireland,  that  it  is  common  with  the 
drapers  to  fell  for  Englifh,  thofe  which 
are  really  Irifh.  It  is  the  pride  of  the 
feller  to  deceive  the  buyer,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  deception  affords  him  flat- 
tering  proofs,  that  the  preference  given  to 
Englifli  cloth,  is  merely  owing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  countrymen.  And  certainly 
the  fuperior  perfe<SEion  to  which  they  have 
Jirought  poplins,,  ibme  of  which,  called 
tabinets^  have  all  the  richnefs  of  iilk,  doe$ 
not  difcovsr  any  want  of  genius  in  this 

line* 

At  firft  view,  one  might  imagine  this 

bweji  deceit  to  be  advantages  to  the  wool- 
len manufacture  of  Dublin ;  and  it  evi* 
gently  mud  be  fp  to  that  of  fine  cloths ;  yet 
the  trade  .at  large  fuffers.  For  inflead  of 
ijirprking  up  their  own  excellent  wools  into 

Q  5  frizesi 
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frizes,  ratteensjf  fcrgest ,  and  co^rfe '  broad 
clothfiy  they  export  their  raw  wool ;  and 
are  fupplied  with  thoie  ^oarfe  goods  froin 
the  north  of  England ;  and  to  complete  thq 
meafure  of  their  mifcondu^^  they  import 
yearly,  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  value  of  Spani(h  wool,  for  the  ma* 
Bttfadture  of  fuperfines. 

But  nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  injudi- 
eious,  than  to  affeiS:  the  higher,  and  negledl 
the  lower  branches.  The  fame  value  of 
Irifb  wool)  with  that  imported  from  Spain, 
would  employ,  at  Jeaft,  thrice  the  number 
of  hands,  and  bring  five  tipies  the  neat 
pro^t  to  the  kingdom.  This,  I  conceive, 
ibould  be  attended  to  by  thf  Dublin  So# 
ciety.  That  ufeful  body,  inftead  of  giving 
premimtts  for  the  fineft  (brt,  (hould  only 
give  tbem  for  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality  t 
into  whofe  compofition  Spani(h  wool  is  not 
fuppoied  to  enter* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domeftic  caufes  operate  moft 
|)0Wtrfully  in  wafting  this  fruitful  country. 
Which,   by  removing  unnatural  prohibit 

IMMis,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  furniflk 

a  grand 
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a  grand  proportion  of  the  fupplics;  but, 
l>y  increafing  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
would  become  of  vaft  importance  by  reci- 
procal trade,  and  by  furnifhing  a  breed  of 
able-bodied  men  for  manning  our  fleets,  and 
recruiting  our  armies. 

To-morrow,  I  purpofe  fetting  out  for 
Limerick,  and  am,  &c. 


LETTER     XXIIL 

« 

Charleville,  Odober  i6»  177^, 

npHlS  is  a  poor  borough,  aboqt  forty 
■*'  miles  fronf>  Cork,  and  faid.to  be  mid-* 
way  between  that  and  Limerick.  The  inn, 
though  very  ordinary,  is  reckoned  a  good 
one.  It  would  rather  indeed  be  wonderful 
if  it  were  good,  in  a  fmall  town,  without 
ni^pufadtures,  fituated  in  a  country  with- 
out agriculture,  and  where  the  refort  of 
travellers  cannot  be  great. 

But  not  to  be  worft^  Jiands  in  fome  rank 
of  praifcj  compared  to  one  I  had  juft  pafTed 
through,  Charleville  had  an  air  of  opulence. 
7he  village  I  mean  is  Buttevant,  finely 
fituated  in  a  fine  country.    Here  was  a  col« 

ledioa 
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IcAIon  of  the  vilcft  cribs,  raifed  of  dry 
ftoncs,  not  fix  feet  high,  intcrfpcrfcd  with 
the  antique  towers  of  battered  caftles,  and 
auguft  remains  of  rained  monafteries. 

My  communicative  fellow-traveller  Spen- 
cer tells  me,  that  Buttevant  was  demolished, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  Murrough 
O'Brien,  who  breaking  forth  from  Tho- 
mond,  at  the  head  of  the  difcontented  Irifli, 
like  a  fudden  tempeft,  over- ran,  and  laid 
wafte  Connaught,  Munfter,  and  Leinfter; 
whilft  O'Neil  was  doing  the  like  in  Ulfter. 
He  foon  created  himfclf  king,  and  was  called 
king  of  all  Ireland,  as  Bruce  of  Scotland 
had  done  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11. 

From  Cork  to  Mallow  there  is  very 
little  natural  or  artificial  decoration,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  poor  village, 
where  the  ruins  of  a  fpacious  Abbey  in  a 
valley,  and  of  a  proud  little  caftle  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  are  ftill  to  be  fcen.  There 
fome  venerable  oaks  ftrctch  their  long  arms 
acrofs  the  road,  and  from  thence  wind  down 
a  romantic  glin,  in  view  of  a  new  houfe  of 
a  good  appearance. 

The  fituation  of  Mallow  is  charming, 
it  lies  on  this  fide  of  the  Blackwater,  the 

other 
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other  fide  being  moftly  occupied  by  gentle- 
men's  feats,    richly   planted,   and    neatly 
dreflcd.     At  the  end  of  the  town  is  an  old 
caftle,  which,  with  the  town,  belongs  to  a 
Mr.  Jephfon,  kinfman  to  my  kind  hoftefs 
at  Tipperary.     It  is  a  borough-town,  the 
balcony  windows  of  which,  betray  all  the 
fymptoms  of  decay.      Without  manufac- 
tures, it  fubfifts  by  the  precarious  trade  of 
letting  lodgings.      It  has  a  tepid  ipring, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  fovcrcign  reflorativc; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  deferted  in 
favour  of  Briftol,  where  if  the  waters  are 
not  better,  it  mud  be  allowed  that  the  ac- 
commodations are. 

When  at  Mallow  I  was  within  thirty 
miles  of  Killarney,  which  by  all  accounts 
is  one  of  the  fineft  fcenes  in  Europe,  Vo- 
lumes have  been  written  in  its  praife,  but 
the  fubjeft  feems  to  be  inexhauftible.  I 
faw  at  Mr.  Baker's,  in  a  manufcript  ready 
for  the  prefs,  a  very  poetical  defcription  of 
it,  though  in  profe,  and  it  has  lately  been 
celebrated  in  verfe  by  a  Mr.  Leflie* 

You  will  fay,  I  am  dead  to  curiofity  that 
could  pafs  it  by ;  but  confidcr,  my  dear 
friend,  that  the  feafon  is  now  far  advanced, 

that 
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that  travdling  is  not  here  as  inl  Erigktid } 
that  roads  little  frequented,  but  by  curiofity^ 
though  faid  to  be  much  improved,  can 
neither  be  very  good,  nor  the  beds  free  from 
dampnefs,  which  of  all  things  mod  fenfibly 
*affe£ts  a  valetudinarian. 

I  am  even  unmoved  by  the  confiderationi 
that  this  is  the  landAcip  month;  efpecially 
in  this  country,  where  the  leaves  ftick 
longer  on  the  trees  than  more  edftward«  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  with  Mr.  Fiflier's  vievtrs. 
My  obje£t  being  not  fo  much  to  jfee  places 
and  things,  as  men  and  manners. 

On  this  road  I  met  an  Iri(h  funeral,  one 
or  two  of  which  I  had  feen  before,  but 
this  one  might  have  proved  fatal  to  oie,  for 
I  met  it  unexpeftedly  in  turning  a  corrier, 
and  no  fboner  did  the  mourners  fee  me,  than 
they  fet  up  a  yell  which  frightened  my  horfe 

not  a  little.  The  cry,  however,  which  had 
been  originally  raifed  on  my  account,  ceafed 
at  fight  of  my  danger ;  but  the  girls,  who 
fet  it  up,  could  not  help  laughing  at  my 
fituation. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  this  country  to  con- 
duft  their  dead  to  the  grave  in  all  the  pa- 
rade they  can  difplay;    and  as  they  paft 
4  through 
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throogh  any  town,  or  meet  any  remarkable 
perfony  they  fet  op  their  howl.  A  gentler- 
man  and  his  fervant  were,  it  feems,  thought 
to  defer ve  this  compliment. 

Being  now  out  of  danger^  I  can  calmly 
inquire  into  the  antiquiiy  of  this  cuftom. 
Spencer,  fo  often  mentioned,  fays  that  it  is 
heathenish,  and  proceeds  froai  a  defpair  of 
jQiLvation.  But,  whether  the  cuft'om  origi-^ 
Bates  from  hope  or  defpair,  it  is  certainly 
very  antient,  and  has  been  prad^iied  by  tho 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  ^^  Call  for 
the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come," 
—- ^^  man  goeth  tp  his  long  home,  and  tho 
mourners  go  about  the  ftreets,"— '*  we 
have  mourned  unto  you,  but  ye  have  not 
lamented,''  fay  the  infpired  writers. 

It  was  formerly  ufual  to  have  a  bard  to 
write  the  elegy  of  the  deceafed,  which 
contained  an  enumeration  of  his  good  qua-> 
lities,  his  genealogy,  his  riches,  &a  the 
burden  being,  O  nvhy  did  he  die?  As 
thus,  0^  why  did  be  die  !  who  was  fo  wor- 
thy to  live?  He  who  fprung  from  the 
noble  blood  of  Heber,  the  fon  of  Galium, 
that  gallant  chief! — 0  why  didhe£e  who 

was 
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was  blcflcd  with  a  wife,  faireft  of  the 
daughters  of  Scota,  a  wife  who  lives  only 
to  deplore  his  lofs  !  0  why  did  he  die  before 
he  could  fee  his  fons  glorious  in  the  field, 
and  his  daughters  happy  in  their  loves !  0 
why  did  he  die  who  had  every  means  of  life; 
whofe  numerous  beeves  browfed  on  the 
lawn,  and  whofe  fheep  whitened  the  hills ! 
0  why  did  he  die  who  was  lord  of  the  golden 
vale  !  O  ye,  the  obje<9:s  of  his  bounty,  his 
vaffals  loving  and  beloved,  why — why  did 
ye  not  fnatch  him  from  death,  who  fo  often 
led  you  to  glory,  and  brought  you  home 
laurelled  by  the  hand  of  vidory !  &c.  &c. 
The  women  then  took  up  the  rueful  ditty^ 
and  fung  it  with  lamentable  accents,  which, 
from  imitation  of  the  founds,  are  fome- 
times  called  Oghunano,  and  Hullaloo,  and 
from  the  repetition  of  Ob  why  did  be  dic^ 
Ogh-agus  [Agus  fignifying  and).  It  is  alfo 
called  Keenagh,  but  for  what  reafon  I  do 
not  know. 

As  thefe  elegies  are  now  compofed  by 
unlettered  men,  they  muft  appear  ridicu- 
lous enough.  Though  the  band  of  criers 
which  I  heard,  made  no  very  mufical  dirge 
of  it,  it  was  certainly  calculated  to  infpire 

melancholy. 
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melancholy.  That  the  cuftom  may  be  en- 
nobled by  a  more  elevated  ftrain,  the  laft 
book  of. Homer  muft  evince;  where,  we 
fee  around  the  corpfe  of  Heftor,  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  fifter,  who,  as  the  na- 
tural mourners,  alternately  fpeak  his  feveral 
praifes,  while  the  artificial  mourners  adfc 
the  fecond  part., 

A  melancholy  choir  attend  around,  1 

With  plaintiye  fighs,.  and  muiic's  fokmn  found; 
Alternately  they  fing,  alternate  flow 
The  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 
While  deeper  forrows  groah  from  each  full  hearty 
And  Nature  fpeaks  at -every  paufe  of  art* 

The  coTiQlamatio  among  the  Romans  co- 
incides with  the  Irijh  cry.  The  mujieres 
fraficit  cxadly  corrcfpond  with  the  women 
who  lead  the  Irifh  band,  and  who  make  an 
outcry  too  outrageous  to  be  the  efFe(5l  of 
real  grief; 

Ut  qui  condudi  plonuit  in  funere,  dicunt 

£t  faciunt  pxope  plura  dolentibusexanimo-— « 

That  this  cuftom  was  Phoenician,  we 
may  learn  from  Virgil,  who  was  very  cor- 
reift  in  the  cofiume  of  his  charadlers.  The 
conclamutk  over  the  Phoenician  Dido,  as 
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defcribed  by  him,  is  fimilar  to  the  Irifk 
cry. 

Lamentis  gemituque  &  femineo  ululatu 
Teda  fremunc. 

The  very  word  ululatus^  or  bulluloo^  and 
the  Greek  word,  of  the  fame  import,  have 
all  a  ftrong  affinity  to  each  other. 

The  feries  of  ceremonies  ufed  on  the 
night,  or  nights^  that  the  corpie  remains 
unburied,  is  what  they  call  a  wake.  At 
thefe  wakes^  the  Criers,  or  Keenaghers,  fit 
round  the  corpfe,  which  is  ftretched  on  a 
bed  or  board,  covered  with  white  linen  i  a 
plate  of  fait  being  placed  over  the  heart. 
The  fait,  I  fuppofe,  they  copfider  as  the 
emblem  of  the  incorruptible  part,  the  body 
itfelf  being  the  type  of  corruption. 

Thefe  wakes  are  meetings  of  merriment 
and  feftivity,  to  which  they  refbrt  from  far 
and  near.  The  old  people  amufe  them- 
felves  in  fmoking  tobacco,  drinking  whif- 
key,  and  telling  ftories  in  the  room  with 
the  corpfe ;  whilft  the  young  men,  in  the 
barn,  or  fome  feparate  apartment,  exhi- 
bit, feats  of  adtivity ;  or,  infpired  by  their 
fweethearts^  dance  away  the  night  to  the 

melodious 
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Melodious  pleajing  of  a  bagpipe; — thus 
enjoying  as  folid  pleafores  as  their  betters 
at  courtly  balls  oi;  midnight  mafquerades* 
I  am,  however^  forry  to  addy  that  fuch  is 
their  paiBon  for  caroufals^  on  thefe  occa« 
iions,  that  the  furvivors  have  been  fome«» 
times  beggared  by  the  expence. 

I  have  heard  of  an  old  woman^  who^ 
havii^  gathered  a  few  guineas^  chofe  to  beg 
rather  than  break  in  upon  thisfum^  which 
(he  had  hoarded  up,  in  order,  as  (he  ex« 
preiTed  it,  to  have  herfelf  buried  decently i, 
This  decency  for  which  ihe  was  fo  anxious^ 
was,  that  the  neighbours  might  be  regaled, 
with  plenty  of  whifkey  and  tobacco.  So 
much  for  the  Irifh  cry ! 

LETTER    XXIV. 

Limerick,  Oaober  2D,  177;. 

T  EAVING  Buttcvant,  I  thought  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  human  wretchednefs 
was  then  pafled,  but  Kilmallock  was  be- 
fore me.  Had  fuch  ilcenes  prefented  them- 
ielves  on  leaving  Dublin,  curiofity  might 
have  proved  too  weak  an  incentive  to  pro- 
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ceed ;  I  (hould  have  turned  back  again>  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  mifery,  which  I  could 
not  but  feel,  without  being  able  to  remove. 

I  had  been  told  at  Chadevillc,  that  the 
,  next  (lage  was  Brufi^  and  there  I  purpofed 
to  brcakfaft ;  but  after  riding  a  few  miles^ 
and  flaring  jit  a  fight  fb  unufual  as  a  well 
planted  park^  I  unexpectedly  turned  through 
an  arch,  under  an  old  caflle,  into  a  fpa* 
cious  flreet,  compofed  of  houfes,  which 
though  magnificentt  were  windowlcfs  and 
rooflcfs. 

An  inn  was  a  found  unknown  hcrci  I 
got,  however,  a  Aable  for  my  horfes,  tad 
^  room  for  myfclf,  where,  I  fuppofe,  a  fire 
had  not  been  kindled  fince  the  laftdeCtion  i 
for  tji^eie.  ruins  fend  two  members  to  par* 
liameut.  -  Sheds  were  raifed,  within  thefe 
noble  ftrudures,  too  nafly  for  the  habita* 
tion  of  £nglifh  pigs.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  Ireland^  i^  her  corporate  towns  were 
diveiled  of  the  privilege  of  returning  re- 
prefentatives  to  the  great  council  of  this 
nation ;  for  it  becomes  the  felfi(h  policy  of 
the  lord  of  the  foil  to  impovo'iih  the  voters 
into  compliance^ 

KUmallock 
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Kilmallock  mud  be  a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity. It  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
walled  town  before  the  Engliih  got  footing 
here.  Sir  James  Ware  relates,  that  an 
Abbey  of  Dominicans,  or  filack  Friars, 
was  built  there  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  fovereign,  brethren,  and  common alty« 
It  formerly  gave  title  to  an  Earl,  and  pre- 
ferves  a  greater  (hare  of  magnificence,  even 
in  its  ruins,  than  any  thing  I  had  yet  feen 
in  Ireland.     I. call  it  tbe'Irifh  Balbeck. 

There  was  fomething  fo  pi<flurcfque  in 
the  perfpedlive  of  this  place,  that  1  could 
not  help  attempting  to  delineate  it.  I  fend 
you  my  eflay  done,  as  you  fee  it,  in  lefs 
than  an  hour ;  I  muft,  however,  remark  to 
you  that  I  began  upon  a  fcale  too  large  for 
my  paper,  and  was  not  able  to  take  in 
the  whole  town. 

There  is  but  one  ftreet  now  (landing  en- 
tire; but  from  fomc  fcattered  piles,  and 
from  the  foundation  of  others,  there  is 
reafon  tofuppofethat  there  have  been  more. 
The  walls  round  the  town,  which  in  many 
places  ftill  remain,  are  of  an  oblong  fquare. 
At  each  angle  has  been  a  caftle,  like  thofe 
under  which  the  traveller  paiTes,  at  the  ends  of 
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the  remaining  ftreet,  and  which  you  may 
trace  in  ray  (ketch.  One  of  thefe  is  the 
jail  of  the  city.  What  muft  you  think  of 
the  jail  of  Kilmallocky  which  is  itfelf  the 
Qioft  dreary  of  ail  prifbns  ?  The  religious 
houfes  which  you  may  remark  in  the  fbre« 
ground  have  been  (lately^ 

Where  my  high  fteeples  whilom  ufed  to  ftand, 
On  which  the  lordly  Fauleon  wont  to  towre, 
There  now  is  but  an  heap  of  lime  and  fand. 
For  the  fcr^ech-owl  CO  build  her  baleful  bowre. 

This  town  was  abandoned  by  the  Iriffi, 
during  the  lad  iiege  X)f  Limerick,  and  fitted 
up  by  the  English  as  a  magazine  for  (lores. 
It  is  conjedured,  that  Ktl-malecb  was  the 
original  name.  Bochart  fpeaking  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  or  Melcartus,  fays,  that 
^alechM:artha|  fignifies  the  king  of  the 
city^  and  O'Connor  fays»  that  Mal-Kath* 
fj^ch  is  of  the  fame  import  in  Iri/h. 

As  you  approach  Limerick,  the  grounds 
grow  rich,  and  exquifitely  beautiful.  Se^ 
veral  thorn-hpdges,  and  fome  plantations 
of  foreft  tvctt^  were  a  greater  luxury 
%o  my  eye,  than  any  other  part  of  Mun- 
iler;  yet  the  )ands  were  mpflly  occupie4 
]>/  W»ck  pattje,  as  Tippef ary  was  by  iheep. 

t  Wbw 
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Within  a  cenhiry,  Limerick  was  reckoned 
the  l^ond  ciiy  in  Ireland.  At  prefent  it 
does  not  (eem  to  be  half  as  large  as  Cork« 
It  has  loft  its  rank,  not  becaufe  it  thrives 
lefs^  but  becaqfe  Cork  thrives  more ;  for  it 
is  in  fo  flouri(hing  a  ftate,  that  it  has  taken 
the  lead  of  Galway  and  Waterford. 

Boate,  who  wrote  about  a  hundred  years 
fince,  arranges  the  Iri(h  cities  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Dublin,  Gal  way,  Waterfordt 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Londonderry.     As  to 

the  other  towns,  he  fays,  the  bed  of  them» 
which  are  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Belfaft,  &c. 
are  hardly  comparable  to  thofe  market- 
towns  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
England.  But  how  greatly  muft  this  order 
be  now  deranged,  when  it  is  univerfally 
believed,  that  the  third  town,  in  trade  and 
confequence,  is  Belfaft.  In  extent  alfo,  it 
comes  next  to  Cork,  for  it  has  5295 
houfes,  Limerick  but  3859,  and  Water- 
ford  2628.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Newry, 
a  town  not  fo  much  as  named  by  Boate, 
has  now  more  trade,  houfes,  and  people, 
than  Galway. 

Limerick  is  compofed  of  what  is  called 
the  Irifh  and  the  Englifti  town.    The  latter 
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(lands  upon  apiece  of  ground  called  the 
King's  Ifland,  formed  by  the  Shannon» 
ivhich  divides  itfelf  a  little  above  the  city. 
Both  town s,  in  their  ancient  ilate,  confided  . 
of  one  long  wide  ftreet,  well  built,  cut  at 
right  angles  by  many  narrow  lanes,  in  form  4 

of  a  comb  with  a  double  row  of  teeth.  I 
wifh  it  lefs  refembled  the  comb  unbruHied* 
The  Englifli  and  Irifli  town  feem* pretty 
much  alike  in  their  buildings,  and  are 
united  together  by  aiii  old  bridge  called 
Baal's.  On  the  fame  arm  of  the  river,  com^ 
xnunicating  with  the  quays  and  the  new 
flreets,  is  an  elegant  bridge,  lately  built,  of 
three  arches;  the  middle  one,  of  a  ipan 
of  forty  feet,  admits  boats  under  fail.  The 
third  bridge,  throv^n  over  the  greater  arm 
of  the  river,  is  called  Thomond's,  and, 
though  confiding  of  fourteen  arches,  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  for  thirty  pounds.  Tho- 
mond's  and  Baal's  together  are  not  as  wide 
as  the  fourteen  arches  of  Weftminfter-bridge. 
It  muft  therefore  be  far  below  Limerick 
that  this  rapid  river  can  anfwer  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  it  by  Spencer 

The  fpacious  Shannon  fprcading  like  a  fea. 

The 
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The  narrowocfs  of  the  ftreets  maft,  I 
fuppofe,  be  attributed  to  its  being  an  old 
fortreis ;  and  that  it  wa$  a  (Irong  one,  the 
repulfe  which  King  William  met  with. 
there  in  1 690,  and  the  honourable  capitu- 
lation it  made  the  year  following,  incline* 
me  to  believe.  Notwithilanding,  Laufun^ 
to  whom  King  James  intruded  theconduA 
of  his  army  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  his  own  interefls  in  the  court  of 
France,  declared,  upon  viewing  the  forti- 
fications, that  his  mafler  would  take  it  with 
roafled  apples ;  and  accordingly  withdrew 
his  men  from  it,  as  untenable :  yet  Sar£- 
field,  the  Irifh  general,  undertook  its  de- 
fence, and  held  it  out  againfl:  the  viftorious 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

But  it  is  a  place  fortified  by  nature ;  for, 
without  the  annoyance  of  circumjacent  hills^ 
it  is  built  upon  an  ifland,  encircled  by  z 
flrong  barrier,  the  arms  of  the  Shannon.  It  is 
now  happily  difmantled,  and  fcarce  a  trace 
of  its  old  walls  and  feventeen  gates  are  to 
be  feen.  The  fubflitution  of  fpacious  quays 
and  commodious  houfes,  in  place  of  lofty 
battlements  and  maflive  baftions,  has  given 
it  a  thorough  and  healthy  ventilation.    Li-* 

merick, 
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snerick,  like  London^  was  formerly  and 
frequently  vifited  by  the  plague }  but  the 
effeft^has  here  alfo  been  removed  by  the 
removal  of  the  qiufe* 

They  are  under  great  obligations  to  their 
prefent  reprefentative  Mr.  Perry,  who  has  ^ 

obtained  feveral  large  fums  from  parliament, 
for  building  quays,  and  for  other  improve- 
ments  of  the  city ;  and  they  are  not  un« 
grateful^  for  he  is  held  in  high  refpedt 
among  them,  as  indeed  he  is  in  every 
other  place  where  I  have  heard  him  fpoken 
of,  he  being  cfteemed  one  of  the  ableft 
Speakers  that  ever  fat  in  the  chair  of  the 
Iri(h  houfe  of  commons. 

I  can  eafily  believe  that  the  women  hero 
deferve  their  celebrated  charadter  for  beau- 
ty ;  for  I  have  feen  great  numbers  of  pretty 
faces  in  the  ftreets  and  public  walks.  In 
general,  the  common  people,  too,  are  of  a 
very  comely  perfonage.  The  ftreets  are  al- 
ways crowded  with  them ;  having  no  fiaple 
manufadure  to  employ  them,  they  walk 
about,  like  the  lluggard,  with  their  bands 
hi  tbeir  bofom.  They  once  had  a  manufac- 
ture of  itxgt%  but  that  is  nearly  extinA. 
They  are,  however,  famous  for  making 

glpvcs } 
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gloves ;  and  fome  northern  ibldiers,  who 
have  been  diicharged  here,  are  giving  hirth 
to  the  vireaving  of  linen. 

A  few  years  ago  the  town  flood  on  fi;Kty- 
four  acres  of  ground }  now  it  covers  one 
hundred^  equal  to  x(k)  of  our  meafure.  The 
fhips  in  this  port  trading  to  London  are 
increafed  from  one  to  twelve  in  number ; 
and  the  revenues  have  been  augmented 
from  16,  to  40,000  pounds  yearly*  By 
cutting  canals  oppofite  fo  the  (hallows  and 
rocks  in  the  river,  it  will  be  rendered  na^ 
vigable  tp  Can^lcfk,  in  the  county  Leitrim, 
a  fpace  of  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  which 
li^^U  open  a  conveyance  for  grain,  timber, 
iron,  coals,  turf,  &c.  and  muft  at  length 
turn  the  channel  of  trade  in  thofe  parts 
hither.  Hie  good  cSe&  of  a  very  ^ort' 
cut,  made  near  the  town,  is  already  ienfibly 
ftlti  for  feacoal,  which  was  formerly  their 
fuel,  is  fo  difufed,  that  its  price  is  much 
lowered  $  turf,  the  material  and  manufa£lure 
of  which  is  all  their  own,  now  fupplying 
their  hearths^ 

This  navigation  of  near  300  Englifh 
miles  in  length,  by  communicating  with 
l^at  leading  from  Dublin,  through  the  Bog 

of 
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of  Allen^  muft,fio  time,  makcLamerick  one 
of  the  mod  confiderable  places  for  import-* 
ation  in  the  kingdom*  Such  large  trads 
of  cquntiy  on  both  fides,  the  river,  cannot 

'  £ail  of  creating  a  large  demand  The  fame 
canfe  may  operate  upon  the  exports^  by 
rendering  fo  eafy  the  conveyance  of  beef,  but* 
ter,  hides,  tallow,  grain,  &c,  to  the  feaport. 
Though  the  town  is  fixty  miles  from  the 
fea,  (hips  of  500  tons  come  up  to  the 
quays. 

You  may  judge  of  the  date  of  agriculture, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  from  a  prevailing 
maxim,  that  their  lands  are  fo  rich,  they 
are  obliged  to  throw  their  dung  into  the 
Shannon.  I  wifli,  however, .  they  would 
throw  it  any  where  out  of  the  (Ireets.  The 
old  Mileiian  manners  prevail  more  here, 
than  in  any  place  I  have  yet  vifited.  At 
night,  as  you  pafs  along,  you  may  hear  the 
bagpipe  fqueaking  in  every  alehoufe.  And 
from  the  number  of  backgammon  tables  to 
be  feen  at  the  coffee- houfes,  one  may  con- 
jefture  what  are  the  amufements  of  thefe 

;  good  citizens. 

Colonel  Parr,  commander  of  the  garrifon 
here,  a  very  accompli(hed  gentleman,  from 

whom 
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whom  I  have  received  great  civilities,  re- 
marked to  me,  that  in  Spain,  where  he 
ipent  a  coo  fider able  time,  he  obferved  many 
cuftbms  which  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
native  country ;  and  that  now  Limerick  re- 
minds him  of  Spain  more  than  any  othe^ 
place. 

There  are  here  three  churches.  The 
cathedral  is  a  maffive  Gothic  pile,  with  x 
good  ring  of  bells,  and  fome  monumental 
decorations.  The  cuftom-houfe  is  a  yery 
elegant  modern  ftrudture ;  the  pediment  is 
fupported  by  fluted  pilafler^ ;  the  fronjt  has 
but  five, windows  in  a  row,  yet,  including 
the  colonnades,  the  whole  elevation  is  "^ear 
two  hundred  feet 

Our  accompliflied  and  facetious  friend. 
Day,  of  the  Middle  Templet  istlie  ion  of 
an  eminent  phyfician  of  this  city.  I  hope 
he  will  have  obtained,  before  I  return,  that 
fine  appointment  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
is  laid  out  for  him ;  and  which,  I  am  fure, 
he  will  fill  with  much  credit  to  himielf  and 
advantage  to  the  company. 

This  country,  though  reckoned  the 
damped  part  of  the  kingdom,  farnifhes  as 

3  many 
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jcnany  infl:ance$  of  longevity  as  any  othef • 
Near  Glin  is  now  living  one  Kelly,  aged 
130,  who  is  faid  to  be  fo  upright  and 
ilraight  in  his  limbs,  as  to  walk  ieveral  miles 
every  day.  They  mention  a  woman  mnch 
older  at  Shanagoldin,  whofe  eyefight  is  (o 
good,  that  ihe  employs  herfelf  in  knitting  i 
;ind  of  an  habit  fi>  lively,  that  fhe  danced 
lately  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  great* 
grandchildren.  They  give  you  the  names 
pf  women  who  bear  children  after  the  age 
of  three*-{core.  But  the  truth  of  thefe  ac- 
cotints  I  neither  a^m  nor  deny.  May  we 
live  happily  whilft  we  live ;  for 

JEtMtein  Priamique  Neftbrifque 
Longam  q|ui  putat  eflb,  Martiane, 
Multum  decipiturque,  fallitiucque. 
Non  t&  vivere,  fed  valere,  vita» 


LET- 
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Limerick. 

npHE  morning  after  I  came  here  I  called 
on  Mn  O'Halloran,  who,  to  an  cfta- 
blifhed  reputation  for  his  writings  on  Am^ 
putatiorif  adds  a  commendable  zeal  for  tht 
honour  of  his  native  country.  Upon  the 
antiquities  of  which  he  has  publi(hed  a 
quarto,  and  is  now  engaged  in  ibmethine 
farther  upon  the  fame  fubjed« 

Ireland  has  a  very  juft  claim  to  the  mofl 
remote  antiquity,  which  is  (bmctimes  called 
in  qucftion  by  being  ftretched  too  far. 
People  are  apt  to  rcjc<Sl  even  truth,  when 
they  fee  it  fo  intermixed  with  falfehood,  that 
it  requires  labour  to  feparate  tbem«  The 
polite  and  hofpitable  reception,  I  met  with 
from  this  learned  gentleman,  interefts  me 
iQ  the  fuccels  of  his  work  3  and  therefore  I 
cannot  Kelp  expreffing  a  wi(h,  that  he  may 
make  a  nice  difcrimination  between  the  un- 
known, the  fabulous,  the  obfcure,  the  en* 
lightened,  and  the  hiftorical  times. 

Thougk 
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Though  Mr.  0*Halloran  and  I  could  not 
perfectly  agree  in  all  points,  his  converfa- 
tion  was  of  advantage  to  me,  and  his  books 
ivere  of  great  ufe  in  my  difquifitions  upon 
fceriain  ren:iains  o£  antiquity,  which  had 
fallen  in  my  way.  My  firft  objedt  of  re- 
fearch  was  a  Druid  temple,  on  this  fide  of 
BrufF,  on  the  road  hither,  of  which  fort 
there  are  many  (lill  remaining  in  Ireland. 

Druidifm  was  the  religion  here  before  St. 
Patrick,  who  is  faid  to  have  burned  near  two 
hundred  books  of  it  in  one  fire.  The  Druid 
temples  were  circles  of  unhewn  flones^  fet 
on  end,  varying  in  their  fize  and  number 
according  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles. 

That  which  I  faw  had  but  twelve,  and  the 
flones  were  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  in 
a  circle  of  twenty  feet  diameter.  But  we 
are  not  to  infer  any  extraordinary  want  of 
civilization  from  the  uncouthnefs  of  the 
idoU  The  origin  of  all  idolatry  is  almoft 
the  fame.  The  old  Greek  Mercury  was 
not  that  winged  herald  now  reprefented, 
but  a  fquare  flone  :  nor  was  Bacchus  more 
thapely.  Before  Dedalus,  unhewn  ftones 
were  worfhippcd  by  all  Greece.  He  it  was 
*  . .    '  -  who 
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Who  firft  divided  the  block  into  members 
tnd  limbs ;  and,  becaufe  he  formed  ftatue^ 
with  legs,  it  was  feigned  that  he  imparted 
to  them  life  and  motion. 

Long  after  carved  images  were  common 
tmong  other  nations,  the  Perfians  adhered 
to  their  old  mode  of  worflbip,  and  ridi-» 
culed  the  Grjeeks,  for  fuppofing  the  Gods 
to  be  of  human  fhape.  Maximus  Tyrius 
fays,  that  the  Arabians  worfliipped  be  knew 
not  what  God,  for  all  the  ftatue  he  faw  of 
him,  was  a  fquareftone;  and,  according  to 
him,  the  Paphian  Venus  was  reprefented  byr 
a  whitifli  pyramid.  If  then  the  tranfcend- 
cnt  beauty  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  the. 
more  than  human  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
do  fomewhat  dignify  the  modern  idolatries 
of  Greece,  this  ihould  rather  be  afcribed  to' 
the  perfection  of  art,  than  to  the  refific- 
iment  of  worflbip. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Rome,  the  ori- 
ginal idols  of  which  mud  have  been  un^ 
chifeled  flones,  for  it  was  an  oath  there, 
Ter  J</oem  lapidem.  When  a  plague  raged 
in  the  confular  army,  and  when  the  more 
dreaded  Hannibal  fpread  a  panic  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Imperial  city,  it  was  found,  ia. 

Q_  the 
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the  books  of  the  Sybils,  that  a  plague  might 
be  flayed  and  a  foreign  enemy  expelled 
Italy,  if  the  Idean  Mother  were  brought 
from  Peflinus.  The  Pythian  i^oUo  con- 
firmed the  Sybilline  oracles.  A  pompous 
embafly  is  difpatched  to  Afia,  and,  as  tho 
Romans  had  no  focial  cities  there,  the  in- 
terceffion  of  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  is» 
by  the  advice  of  the  Tripod,  requefted  and 
obtained.  This  great  King  goes  to  Pefli- 
nus,  fucceeds  in  his  fuit,  and  delivers  the 
mighty  boon  ; — a  rude  ftone,  which  the 
natives  called  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  ; 
Lapis  trat  quern  mat  rem  Deorum  incola  dice* 
bant^  accepit  Scipio  Nafica^  vir  optimum  a 
Senatu  judicatus. 

The  deftrudion  of  Corinth,  to  be  fure, 
brought  into  difrepute  thefe  ftony  iymbols 
of  Divinity ;  for,  after  that  event,  we  hear 
the  Roman  patriots  wifhing,  that  their  fine 
new  Gods  may  prove  as  propitious  as  their 
old  illi-(hapen  ones*  It  is  not  however  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  they  had  fome  clumfy 
ilatues  before  that  sera  ;  which  only  ierves 
to  fhew  the  progreffion  of  idolatry,  from 
rough  to  hewn  ftojncs,  and  from  hewn  ftones 
to  images,  formed  ad  unguem.    But  it  is 

more 
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more  to  our  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Pefii*- 
nuSy  being  a  city  of  Galatia,  derived  thi$ 
fuperilition  from  the  Celtae.  Druidifm  fcems 
to  have  been  co-extended^  if  not  with  all  the 
Gau)i(h  race,  at  leai!l  with  all  who  retained 
the  diale<5):.  ^ 

Bat  the  worfhip  of  rude  (loneswas  not 
confined  to  the  Celts,  or  their  defcendants ; 
for  Paufanias  relates,  that  round  the  idol  of 
Mercury,  •*  there  were  thirty  flones,  each 
of  which  the  Pharii  worfhipped  and  called 
Gods."*  PKny  fuppofes,  that  the  Druids 
were  mafters  of  the  Perfian  Magi ;  and  ma- 
gic in  the  Irifli  language  is  called  Druidion. 
Herodian,  defcribing  the  worfliip'of  HcHo- 
gabaltts  at  Emefa  in  Phoenicia,  fays,  **  that 
he  faw  no  kind  of  image  fafhioned  by  man's 
hands,  but  a  great  ftone,  roundifh  at  bot- 
tom, and  diminifhing  towards  the  top  in  a 
conic  form."  In  my  rides  through  this 
country,  I  have  feen  two  of  thofe  ftone^,  in 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  anfwering  in  all 
refpeds,  to  this  defcription.  Thus  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  Iriih  had  Druidifm  handed 
down  to  them  both  by  their  Celtic  and 
Phoenician  anccftors.  And  from  Hedor 
Boetius  we  may  learn,  that  the  Scots  had 

Q^z  it. 
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it,  in  like  manner,  from  the  Iriih  :  for  he 
relates,  ^^  that  the  fon  of  Fergus  fet  up 
great  ftohes  for  temples,  and  one  in  the 
midft  for  an  altar/' 

Thofe  concent rical  circles  of  Aupendoua 
rough  ftones  in  Salifbury  Plain,  are  ix>thing 
more  than  a  Druid  temple,  upon  a  great 
fcale.  It  is  curious  enough  to  hear  Iniga 
Jones  labouring  to  prove  Stonehenge  to  be 
a  Roman  (Irudure ;  and  it  is  equally  fo,  to 
hear  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  report,  that  the 
Stonehenge  obelifks  were  transported  there 
from  Ireland*  Yet  on  this  tradition  does 
Alexander  Necham,  a  poet  of  the  middle 
^g^>  ground  the  following  lines*. 

Hoc  opus  afcribit  Merlino  garrula  fama^ 
Filia  figmenti  fabula  vana  refert. 
Ilia  congerie  fertur  decorata  fuifle 
Tellus  q.u£  mittit  tot  Palamedis  aves,' 
Hinc  tantum  munus  fufcepit  Hibcrnia  gaudens^^ 

The  moral  of  this  fable,  if  it  has  any, 
feems  to  be,  that  Druidifm  was  introduced 
into  Ireland  from  Scythia,  and  into  Britain 
from  Ireland.  One  of  the  firf];  colonies 
which  peopled  Ireland  was  called  Bclgx, 
and  Saliibury  Plain  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Belgs.  From  hence,  one  would  think  that 
the  Irifh  Belga?  were  older  than  the  Briti(h. 

Near 
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Near  tbefe  Druid  temples  generally  ftands 
an  odd  fort  of  altar,  called  Vr^m-Iiagi^  ©r 
IncliDcd  ftone.  The  height  of  the  cover 
ikont  is  feven  feet,  the  length  of  the  inclined 
fide  teni  and  its  circuoofcrence  twenty-eigbt 
feet.  How  this  ftone  could^  without  the 
aid  of  mechanic  powerf^  be  railed  upon  tbb 
fix  pillars  that  fupport  it,  is  not  eafy  to  be 
conceived ;  yet  this  difficulty  vanifhes  when 
compared  with  that  of  raifing  the  tranfverfe 
blocks  of  Stonebenge^  or  the  cover-flone  of 
a  Crom-liagb  defcribed  by  Chevreau.  **  La 
fierre  Jevee  de  Poitiers  a  Joixantt  fieds  dc 
tour^  &  eUe  efi  pofeefur  cinque  autres  pierres^ 
Jam  qiionfacbe  non  pliu^  ni  paurquoi^  nicont^ 
ment'^  Now,  fuppofing  them  to  be  fimilar 
figures,  the  Iri(h  is  not  an  eighth  of  the 
French;  and,  which  is  remarkable^  this 
fione  is  called  by  the  natives  Clogb^togle^ 
that  is,  pierre  levie^  the  Lifted  fione. 

A  whimfical  circumftance  relative  to  thefe 
Crom4iaghs  I  cannot  omit*  They  are  called 
by  the  ignorant  natives  Granies  beds.  This 
Granie  is  fabled  to  be  the  mother  of  Fin- 
macoal,  or  Fingal  \  and  of  her^  as  well  as  of 
her  fon,  they  have  wonderful  traditions.  I 
have  heard  fongs  in  her  praiie,  and  was 

0^3  ihewn, 
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ihewn,  in  a  ftone,  the  mark  of  her  foot,  and 
havQ  l^eard  an  huge  rock  called  FinmacoaVs 
finger- ftone.  The  fourcc  however  of  the 
appellation  of  Grannies  bed^  I  conceive  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  original  Irifh  name 
of  thefe  altars.  Grineus  is,  we  know,  a 
dafiical  name  for  Apollo.  In  Cambden's 
Lauden,  we  meet  with  an  infcription, 
**  ApolUni  Granno:"  and  Grian  is  a  com-* 
mon  name  for  the  Sun  in  Irifh. 

Another  fort  of  Druid  remain,  which  I 
have  heard  defcribed,  but  have  never  fccn, 
is  called  the  Rocking  Stone ^  and  fervcd  as  an, 
oracle.  A  ftone  was  fo  placed,  on  the  top 
of .  another,  that  the  fmallcft  force  would 
fhake  it  3  and  it  was  fuppofcd  to  be  felf- 
moved  at  the  prefence  of  a  guilty  perfon. 
This  was  one  of  thofe  delufions  by  which 
the  Druids  kept  the  people  in  awe,  and 
acquired  that  amazing  influence  which  they 
had  over  them.  They  aflfe6led  to  wrap 
every  thing  in  the  veil  of  myftery,  and  had 
their  moft  folemn  meetings  (hrouded  from 
the  public  eye.     The  depths  of  paves  were 

their  fecret  haunts ;  and  the  brown  horror 

•   •        •  • 

of  oaken  groves  caft  an  awful  fhade  on  their 
public  cxhibitionst     The  badges  of  their 

profeffioq 
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prbfeffion  too,  the  white  linen  robe,  the 
flraight  wand,  the  long  flowing  beard>  all 
contributed  to  infpire  a  reverence,  which 
their  knowledge  of  calculating  eclipfes  ef-. 
fedually  confirmed.  They  were  fuppofed 
to  have  immediate  intercourfe  with  the 
ilare,  and  to  be  the  only  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  Heaven.  This  credit  gave  them 
high  pretenfions.  They  became  not  only, 
priefts  but  prophets ;  and  to  both  was  added 
the  judges  o^ice. 

To  keep  up  their  charader  with  the  vul- 
gar, ever  born  to  be  duped,  they  ufed  this 
rocking*fione ;  which,  like  other  oracles, 
would  not  give  refponfes  difpleaiing  to 
the  prieft— of  the  Oak — whofe  wand  could 
give  it  the  feemingly  fpontaneous  motion. 
Yet  we  find,  that  all  the  addrefs  of  theor^ 
der  was  unable  to  fcreen  their  impoftures 
from  the  public  eye ;  and  there  were  not 
then  wanting  fome  who  appealed  from  the 
Arch-Druids  infallibility,  as  now  from  the 
Pope's. 

The  influence  of  the  Druids  being  found- 
ed  not  on  power  but  authority,  not  on  pro* 
perty  but  opinion,  the  preaching  of  St. 
I'gtriqk  fqon  demolifhed^theif  credit;  an4 

Q^  therefore 
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therefore  the  IriQi  writers  boaft,  that  tho 
converfion  of  this,  country  was  not,  a$ 
dlfewhere^  fealed  with  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  many  Druid  re-s 
mains  (hould  Aill  extft;  but  it  is  a  littlo 
extraordinary  that  ibme  of  their  codoms 
ihould  ftili  be  pradtifed.  1  hey  annually 
f^new  the  facrifices  that  ufed  to  be  offered 
to  ApollO)  without  knowing  it.  On  Mid- 
fummer's  eve,  every  eminence,  near  which 
is  a  hahiration,  blazes  with  bonfires ;  and» 
round  thefe,  they  carry  numerous  torcheSji 
ihouting  and  dancing,  which  affords  9 
beapriiul  fight,  and  at  the  fame  time  con«- 
firms  the  obfervation  of  Scaliger,  En  Ir-^ 
lande.  Us  font  quaji  tatds  PapiJleSy  mats  c'e/i 
Papaute  mejlee  de  Pagantjme^  (omme  par-^ 
tout. 

Though  hiftorians^  had  not  given  us  tho 
mythology  of  the  Pagan  Irifh,  and  though 
the^  had  not  told  us  exprefsly  that  they 
wor(hipped  Beal,  or  Bealin,  and  that  this 
Be:]  was  the  Sun,  and  their  chief  god,  it 
flight  neverthelefs  be  inveftigated  from  thi^ 
cudom,  which  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  cen- 
furies  has  not  been  able  to  wear  away. 
The 
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The  Sun  was  propitiated  here  by  iacrifices 
of  fire  :  One  was  on  the  firft  of  May,  for  a 
Ueffihg  on  the  feed  fbwni  the  next,  at 
Midfummer^  for  ripening  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  1  and  a  third,  on  the  lail:  day  of  Oci^ 
tober,  .aa  a  thankfgiving  for  harveH:  home. 
The  firft  and  the  lad  of  thefe  are  entirely 
drq>ped  >  but  that  on  Midfummer's  eve  is^ 
as  I  have  faid,  duly  celebrated  to  this  very 
hour.  I  have,  however,  heard  it  lamented^ 
that  the  alteration  of  the  flyle  had  fpoiled 
thefe  exhibitions^  for  the  Roman  Catho-v 
lies  light  their  fires  by  the  new  ftyle^  as  the 
corredion  originated  from  a  Pope  3  and,  for 
the  very  fame  reafoUi  the  Proteftants  adhere 
to  the  old. 

The  firft  of  May  is  called,  in  the  Iriih 
language,  La  Bcal-tinne;  that  i$,  the  day 
of  Beal's  fire,  Vofiius  fays,  it  is  well 
known,  that  Apollo  was  called  Belinus; 
and  for  this  he  quotes  Herodian,  and  an  in-P 
fcription  at  Aquileia,  Apollini  Belino.  The 
gods  of  Tyre  were  Baal,  Afhtaroth,  and  all 
the  Hoft'  of  Heaven,  as  we  learn  from  the 
irequent  rebukes  given  to  the  back-^fliding 
Jews  for  following  after  Sidonian  idols :  and 
(he  Phoenician  Baal,  or  Baalam,  like  the 

Irifh 
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Iri(h  Beal  or  BeaJin,  denotes  the  Suo^  as 
AHitaroth  does  the  Moon* 

Mr.  Wood,  an  ingenious  writer  of  this, 
country,  is  of  opinion  that  Balbeck  in 
Ccelo-Syria,  of  which  he  has  given  the 
ruins,  is  the  fame  with  Heliopolis.  He 
argues  not  only  from  the  fituation,  but  the* 
Hzmc ;  Balbeck,  according  to  him,  fignify- 
ing  the  temple  or  city  of  the  Sun.  And  he 
thinks,  that  the  Syrian  Belus,  the  Helio- 
politan  Jupiter,  and  the  Delphic  Apollo^ 
are  one  and  the  fame  deity» 

From  the  fire-.worlhip  of  Beal  feveral 
places  in  Ireland  have  got  their  names,  as 
Bealtine,  Mullaghtine,  Bealtinglafs,  &c. 
And  the  highef^  mountains  have  generally,' 
on  their  fummlts,  prodigious  conical  heaps 
of  Aones,  called  Chrns.  That  thefe  heaps 
were  altars,  on  which  the  fires  were  burned, 
feems  probable  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Celts  paid  their  adorations  to  this  god« 

Dum  plus  Arciteneqs  incenfls  gaudet  accfvis. 

Virgil  puts  this  matter  in  the  cleareft  lights 
for  he  fhews  us  how  the  Sabines,  a  people 
def&eoided  from  the  Celts,  woribipped  Apol-i 
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)o,  their  chief  god,  upon  the  mountaia  So* 
rade,  by  fires  burned  on  done  heaps, 

.  Summe  Deum,  fanfti  cuftos  Sora^is,  Apollb 
Quein  primi  colimuS;^  cui  pine^s  ardor  acervii 
Pafcitur— -^ 

From  the  clofe  affinity  of  cuftoms  be- 
tween kincired  tribes,  there  is  fcarce  room 
to  doubt,  that  the  Celts  of  Ireland  mado 
the  fame  ufe  of  thefe  Cams  as  their  bre« 
thren  in  Italy.  This  hypothefis  is  con« 
firmed  by  the  following  confiderations. 

Kapvtipg  was  ah  epithet  of  Apollo;  but 
whence  |ie  obtained  it  is  not  agreed  among 
the.  critics.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a 
Celtic^  and  confeiquently  barbarous,  word,, 
introduced  into  tlie  Greek  language^  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Carnea  were  introduced 
into  Greece.  Thefe  Carnea,  we  know» 
were  Apollo's  feftivals  in  May,  which 
month  was  called  Carnius.  What  makes 
this  argument  of  moment  is,  that  Berofus, 
t|ie  Chaldean,  fays,  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  learning,  and  their  very  letters  from 
t})e  Gauls :  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  who» 
\n  the  body  of  his  work*  is  for  making  the 
Qrpeks  inventors  of  all  arts  and  fciences, 

<^^mit?, 
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admits,    in   bi^   proem,    that  the  Druldc   ' 
taught  their  barbarous  theology  and  philor 
fophy  anterior  to  them. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  very  fituatidn 
of  thcfe  Cams  which  favours  the  argument 
of  their  being  altars  for  facrifices  to  Apollo. 
FpC  the  Qioft  lofty  ei^inencies  Vyer  e  ongtnally 
chofen  for  the  cel^bratioa  of  Religious  rites^ 
«nd  therefore  we  find  in  fcriptdre  fo  many? 
zebukcs  given  to  the  Idoiatftos  in^Ai^h 
places.  Hort)cr  commefids  Hedor  for  his 
many  facrifices  on  Mount  Ida ;  and  Tacitus 
gives  the  retfqa  why  fuck  iituations  were 
fitted,  as  being  neareft  to  heaven ;  Montef 
maxime  ca^lo  appropinquari,  precefque  mortt^  ^^ 
Iktm  a  J)t0  nupjuam  proprius  amisru 

But  you  begin  to  fay^  whither  doeil  this 
farrago  of  quotation  tend?  I  want  to  (hew^ 
yotf»  that  the  Irifh  are  ftill  in  po^eflicn  of^ 
certain  cuftoms  utterly  relinqui(hed  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe;  which  peculiari* 
ties,  beir>g  coeval  with  the  earlieft  written 
memorial  of  mankind,  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Spencer,  ih^t  they  arc  at  leaft  among 
the  tno^  ancient  people  in  this  end  of  the 
V^orJd.     Good  ntght« 

6  LET* 
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BETTER    XXVI. 

Limerick, 

■ 

T^HAT  is  it  that  makes  one  nation 
more  antient  than  another  ?  Is  it  any 
thing  more  than  this,  that  the  prcfcnt  race 
of  inhahitant€  have  been  longer  in  poflcf- 
fion  of  their  country,  than  the  others  have 
been  of  theirs  f  And  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
any  nation  is  more  antient  than  that  vt^hich 
has  fo  long  occupied  its  prefent  territory, 
that  no  time  can  be  pointed  out  in  which 
it  was  not  in  pofftiSton.  In  this  predica'- 
ment  (lands  Ireland.  No  man  can  point 
out  the  period  when  the  prefent  race  was 
not  in  pofleffion. 

The  zealous  champions  of  Ireland  may 
perhaps  think,  that  I  pay  her  but  an  ill 
compliment  in  proving  her  antiquity,  from 
her  adherence  to  certain  heatheniCh  cuftoms* 
Antiquities,  however,  of  whatever  fort, 
ought  carefully  to  be  gleaned  up,  efpecially 
where  they  are  the  chief  materials  for  the 
hifiory  of  the  moft  early  periods*     There 

can 
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can  be  no  other^  except  tradition^  before  the 
ufe  of  letters. 

The  authority  of  tradition^  according 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  not  to  be  de« 
pended  upon  for  above  lop  years.  At 
what  time  letters  were  firft  introduced  htfi^ 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  afcertained.  The 
learned  Mr.  O'Connor  admits,  that  the 
writing  upon  vellum  was  not  in  ufe  till  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick.  All  antecedent  tranf- 
adions  were  infcribed,  in  very  aukward 
charadlers,  upon  tables  of  wood,  called 
taibleJUea. 

It  does  not  add  to  the  credit  of  the  an- 
tient  hiftory  of  Ireland,  that  it  dwells  fa 
circumftantially  upon  the  migrations  of  the 
Gadelians,  from  Scythia,  through  Egypt, 
Greece,  Spain,  &c.  and  yet  touches  fb 
lightly  upon  the  events  of  the  fubfequent 
periods.  The  accounts  of  the  times  pre* 
ceding  the  Irifh  apoftle,  are  but  copious  ge« 
nealogies,  or,  at  beft,  meagre  annals.  They 
tell  you,  indeed,  that  a  battle  was  fought 
in  fuch  a  fpot,  and  thoufands  flain ;  that 
fuch  a  prince,  flew  fuch  a  king,  and  reigned 
in  his  flead ;  and  this  is  all  the  informa- 

tion 
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tion  they  give.  There  is  no  variety  of 
events,  00  confecutive  feries  of  aftion^  no 
motives  to  war,  or  inducements  to  peace, 
but  the  adultery  of  feme  queen,  the  rape 
of  fome  virgin,  or  the  murder  of  ibme 
chief*  In  fine,  there  is  no  exemplary  mo- 
rality, no  colour  of  juft  hiftbry. 

However,  therefore,  the  indigenal  anti« 
quarians  of  Ireland  may  declaim  on  the  re- 
finement, politenefs,  and  civilization  of  their 
anceftors,  candour  muft  make  great  abate- 
ments, upon  the  review  of  fa£ts.  When 
we  read  of  the  caftles  of  their  kings,  and 
the  number  of  Nobles  and  Knights  they 
entertained  in  their  halls,  with  their  long 
fuiteof  Bards,  .Genealogies,  ^nd  Muficians, 
we  are  aftoni(hed  with  an  idea  of  magni- 
ficence; but  on  a  nearer  approach,  thefe 
caftles — raifed  like  thofe  in  romance — 
ihrink  into  occafional  flrudures  of  hur- 
dles and  fcrolls. 

It  is  true,  that  antiquity  and  ftone  build^ 
ings  are  not  necefTarily  conneded.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  written  monu* 
ments  could  have  been  ivell  prefcrvcd  with- 
out them.  The  fcveral  Pfalters^  as  they 
call  them,  which  contain  the  mofl  early 

and 
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and  authentic  documents  of  Iii(h  ftory,  were 
all  denominated  from  the  hou&s  in  which 
they  were  prelferved.  Scotland  would  at 
this  day  be  without  a  written  monument 
of  antiquity,  antecedent  to  the  ravages  of 
£dward  I.  if  feme  remnant  had  not  been 
faved  in  the  Abbey  of  Hy  Columb-ciU, 

It  is  no  difgrace  to  any  country^  that 
the  early  periods  of  its  hiAory  are  involved 
in  obfcurity ;  nor  are  the  Iri(h  (ingular  ia 
having  difcoloured  theirs  with  fabk.  The 
French  have  forged  their  Francus,  as  the 
founder  of  their  name  and  nation ;  the 
Danes  their  Danus,  the  Saxons  their  Saxo» 
and  the  Britons  their  Brutus.  Olaus  the 
father  wrote  fwo  whole  folios  to  prove  that 
Scandinavia  was  the  original  glebe,  where 
the  firil  mpn,  and  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hefperian  gardens  grew,  with  guardian 
dragons.  Olaus  the  fon  has  employed  a 
good  quarto,  in  (hewing  that  the  Lappi(h 
tongue  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Hebrew; 
and  that  the  country  is,  at  this  day,  the 
moft  comfortable  portion  of  the  globp  to 
live  in,  as  producing  hmejlef  men^  and 
better  firawberries^  than  the  fineft  parts  of 
Italy. 

The 
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The  hiftorians  of  this  country  (hould 
follow  the  example  of  Livy,  who  fairlyowns, 
that  he  can  fay  nothing  with  certainty^  of 
the  origin  of  the  Romans.  By  magnifying 
their  antiquities,  and  by  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  a  miHenniunty  at  Icaft,  before  the 
vulgar  aera,  they  bring  in  queftion,  narra- 
tions of  a  more  modern  date,  with  fuch 
as  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  difcri-* 
minate  truth  from  falfehood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  readers  of  Irifh 
hiflory  (hould  not  rafhly  involvo^it  all  under 
the  fame  cenfure.  There  is  truth  in  the 
hiftories  of  Arcadia  and  Attica,  though  the 
people  of  one  country  boafted  of  being 
earth-born>  and  of  the  other,  that  they  were 

prior  to  the  moon.  We  muft  not  difbelieve 
that  Califthenes  fent  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions  from  Babylon,  of  above  nineteen 
hundred  years  (landing,  becaufe  the  ChaU 
deans  vaunted  of  having  obferved  the  ftars 
for  471300  years.  Nor  muft  we  doubt  that 
the  Chinefe  are  a  very  anttent  people,  be- 
caufe they  vainly  reckon  many  thoufand 
years  before  the  Mofaic  sera  of  creation. 
The  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  traditional 
ibngs  of  the  Bards,  may  be  meafured  from 
^  R  the 
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the  following  ftorjr,  told  byGibfon,  bif&bp 
of  Loiidon^  who  tranflated  Camden's 
Britannia.  ^  A  blind  harper  fung  to  his 
inftrument  an  Irifti  fong,  which  tht  bi(hop 
cf  Derry,  curious  to  learn  the  meaning  of, 
got  tranflated  into  Englifli.  It  announced^ 
that  in  a  certain  place  was  btiricd  the"  body 
of  a  prodigious  giant,  on  whofebreaft  was 
a  broad  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  rings  on 
each  finger  of  the  fame  metah  The  bifhop 
h^d  refolution  enough  to  try  if  there  were 
any  truth  ii>  the  narrdtion  ;  when,  lo !  upon 
opening  the  ground  defcribed,  the  body  of 
a  ni^an  of  comn^on  fiz«  was  found,  reduced 
to  ^fiies,  with  a  ^mftll  plate  of  gold  which' 
had  been  on  hi*  bread,  but  there  Were  no 
rings  to  be  feen/'  It  is  pretty  remarkable 
that  the  body  of  our  Arthur  was  YoUnd 
almoft  in  the  fatne  mannen        r^  ^ 

As  the  Iriih  had. the  ufe  of  ieltere)  long 
before  they  wrote  upon  vellutxiiiiiitvis  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  reigns  of  their 
kings  were  cxa<aiy  enough  rcgitWf^d,  b6f 
fore  that  improv^^mcntin  the  <ifth\ipQtnry*- 
The:  whole  texture  of  their  htftbfjf  ifaewa 
the  utmoft  attentioo  to  their  gefiealti^es  ; 
their  Gavelkind^  or  Law  of  inh«rka{)C9t  ab«- 

folutely 
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ibiutely  requiring  an  exadl  knowledge  of 
defcenis.  An  order  of  men,  called  Sena-^ 
chies^  were  fct  apart  for  this  ftudy,  and  had 
certain  lands  affigned  for  their  fupport. 
Camden  enumerates  fcveral  officers  of 
each  chief,  who  enjoyed  fuch  hereditary 
demefnes.  Hahcnt  enim  hi  magnates  Juos 
Juridicos  quos  Brehones  vocant ;  Medicos,' 
Foetas^^jfuos  Bardos  vocant^  &  Citharedos. 
Et  cert  a  &  Jingulee  famtlitty  viz.  Brehones 
unius  ftirpis  &  nominisy  hijlorici  alter ius,  & 
Jic  de  cateris^  fucs  liberos^  Jive  cognatos,  in 
fua  qualihet  arte^  erudlunt^  &  femper  fuos 
Juccejjores  habent  quiius  Jingulis  fua  pradia 
ajpgnatafunt. 

This  is  no  ideal  inftitution,  for,  long 
after  the  Englifli  got  pojQeffion  here,  it  was 
in  ft^U  .vigour  i  and  feveral  a&s  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  abolifh  the 
eftabliffiment,  and  thereby  annihilate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bards  5  who,  by  their  foqgs, 
were  fuppofcd  to  ftir  the  people  up  to  re- 
bellion. The  following  tranflation  of  an 
Irifti  poem,  minutely  defcribing  the  etiquette 
of  the  monarch's  court  at  Teamor,  may  not 
be  unworthy  your  pcrufal.  ' 

R  2  Tct 
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Ten  royat  ofEcers  for  ufe  and  ftate. 

Attend  the  court,  and  on  the  monarch  wait. 

A  nobleman,  whofe  virtuous  aAions  grace 
His  blood,  and  add  new  glories  to  his  race. 

h  judge,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  laws. 
To  fave  the  poor,  ^nd  right  the  injur'd  caufe. 

A  grave  phjfician,  by  his  fktlful  care. 
To  eafe  the  iick,  and  wealcen'd  health  repair* 

A  poet,  to  applaud,  or  boldly  blame. 
And  juftly  give,  or  infamy,  or  fame. 
For  without  him,  the  freiheft  laurels  fade. 
And  vice  to  dark  oblivion  is  betray'd. 

The  next  attendant,  was  an  holy  prieji^ 
Prophetic  fury  roll'd  within  his  breaft: 
Full  of  his  God,  he  tells  the  diftant  doom. 
Of  kings  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  come ; 
Daily  he  worlhips  at  the  (acred  ihrine. 
And  pacifies  the  Gods  with  rites  divine  \ 
With  conftant  care  the  facrifice  renews, 
*  A  nd  anxioufly  the  panting  entrails  views. 

To  touch  the  harp,  the  fkill'd  mujkian  bends. 
And  o'er  the  firings  his  nimble  hands  extends. 
The  fweetefl  founds  flow  from  each  trembling  ftring. 
Soft  as  the  breezes  of  the  breathing  fpring. 
*Tis  mufic's  lot  the  paflions  to  controul, 
And  tune  the  harfh  difcordance  of  the  foul. 

The  ^m//^tt^7ry,  by  his  (kill  reveals,  , 

The  race  of  kings,  and  all  their  ofispring  tclls» 
The  fpreading  branches  of  the  royal  line. 
Traced  out  by  him,  in  lafling  records  Chine. 

Three  officers  in  lower  order  fland. 
Who,  when  he  dines,  attend  the  kiogV  command. 

The 
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The  Very  texture  of  this  poem  (hews  it 
to  have  been  written  in  the  days  of  Pagan- 
ifm,  for  the  prieft  therein  defcribed  is  a 
Druid.  They  fix  the  date  of  it  in  the 
reign  of  Cormac  O'Conn,  father-in-law  to 
Finn,  thefonofComhal,  whore  eftablifhed 
the  Fes  of  Tarab^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

There  is  yet  another  remnant  of  antient 
faeathenifm,  which^  belonging  to  the  fub- 
jcA  of  antiquities,  I  mud  not  pafs  over. 
If  a  perfon  dies  accidentally  upon  the  road 
fide,  or  in  the  field,  the  place  is  held  de- 
fecrated,  and  every  paflcnger  throws  a  ftone 
upon  the  fpot,  till  they  mount  into  a  heap. 
Thefe  heaps  they  call  CamSj  as  well  as 
thofe  I  defcribed  to  you  in  my  laft.  Such 
heaps,  we  find,  were,  like  the  tumu/t\  ufed 
as  fepulchral  monuments ;  for  the  book  of 
Judges  relates  that  they  raifed  a  great  A^ap 
of  fiones  over  the  body  of  Achan,  who  had 
purloined  **  the  accurfed  thing/*  The 
fame  is  reported  to  have  been  done  to 
the  robber,  whofe  d|l>itaph  is  afcribed  to 
Virgil, 

Monte  fub  hoc  lapidum  tegitur  BalHla  fepultus. 

R  3  Perfong 
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Pcrfons  eminent  for;their  virtues,  a$  well 
as  their  vices,  are  feprefented  a$  having  had 
thefc  heaps  raifcd  to  their  memory.  Ho- 
mer, defcribing  HeQor's  funeral,  tells  us, 
that,  over  all,  they  heaped  ftones  for  a  mo- 
nument i  and  wc  read,  that  U  they  took 
Abfalom,  and  caft  him  into  a  pit,  and  laid 
a  very  great  heap  of  ftones  upon  him." 

Both  the  cams  and  tumuli  were  not  only 
raifed  as  Maufoleums,  where  the  afties  of  the 
dead  were  aSually  buried,  but  th<y  have 
been  alfb  raifed  as  Cenotaphs  to  their  me- 
mory, or  as  obfcquies  to  appeafe  their  ihadc. 
This  we  may  learn  from  the  prefent  Irifli 
cuftom,  with  refpedl  to  the  rjr« ;  and  with 
f  efpedl  to  the  tumulus,  it  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  confidcration.  The  fouls  of 
thofe  deprived  of  the  honours  of  burial  were 
obliged,  yqu  know,  to  wander  a  hundred 
years  before  they  could  crofs  the  Styx. 
Therefore,  we  find  Palinurus  fo  earneft 
with  ^neas,  to  pay  him  this  laft  tributCi 


■  *!■ 


—  tu  mihi  tcrram 
Injice,  namque  potes. 

And  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Trojan  herb 

raifes  a  Cenotaph  to  the   ghoft  of.  Etei* 

phobusi 

Tunc 
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T'udc  egomet  tumulum^  Rhzteo  in  littore,  iiumem 
Conftitui,  &  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi. 

To  the  fame  cuftom  it  is,  which  Horaci 
allades  in  his  ode  to  Archytas,      ^  * 

•Quanquam  feftinas,  non  eft  mora  longa,.  Ircebit 
Injefto  ler  pulvere  curras. 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  the  tumuli  were 
fallcly  afcribed  to  the  Danes,   and  called 
Danes  mounts.     There  is  another  piece  of 
antiquity,    with   equal    impropriety,  tittrl- 
buted  to  the  fame  people,  and  called  Danes- 
raths.      They  are  circular  intrench  men  ts 
thrown  up  on  the  tops  of  hills,  fometimcs 
with  two  or  three,   but  more  frequently 
with  a  fingle  ditch«    "Rath  figrufies  literally 
a  furety,  and  therefore  thefe  fortreffes  are 
generally  called  Forts.     The  ufc  of  them  • 
is  fo  obvious,  that  Nature  herfelf  muft  have 
pointed   it  out  to  a  people  always  at  war 
among  themfclves.     I  can  therefore  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  ftiould  be  attributed  fokly 
to  the  Danes^      On  the  contrary,  there  is 
pofitive  proof,  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Pat  rick , 
that  they  were  in   Ireland  fome  centuries 
before  the  Danes  fet  foot  in  it^  for  Down- 

R  4  Patrick 
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Patrick  was  originally  called  Ratb  Keltair^ 
munimentum  Keltarii  jilii  Duachi^  and  it 
obtained  its  prefent  name  from  being  the 

burying-place  of  the  Iri(b  apoftle.     Adieu. 

• 

LETTER    XXVII. 

Limericlc.  • 

r\^  all  the  events  which  the  fight  of  this 
city  recals  to  our  memory,  the  mofl; 
confpicuous  is  that  treaty,  concluded  in 
1691,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of 
Ireland,  and  an  everlafting  barrier  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Stuart  race.  But  though  this 
treaty,  better  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Conditions  of  Limerick,  put  an  end  to  the 
wars,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  woes 
of  Ireland.  For,  however  honourable  to 
the  befieged  thefe  conditions  might  have 
been  held,  they  were  at  the  beft  but  hard 
ones,  and  hard  as  they  were,  the  Romanics 
were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  any  benefit 
from  them. 

By  the  firft  article  of  thefe  conditions,  it 
was  flipulated  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
(hould  enjoy  fuch  privileges,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  as  tbey  did  enjoy  in 

the 
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the  reign  of  king  Charles  11.  And  thcTr 
Majefiies  promife,  as  foon  as  their  affairs 
will  permit  them,  to  fummon  a  parliament 
in  this  kingdom,  to  procure  them  fucb  far- 
ther fecurity^  as  may  preferve  them  from  any 
difiurhance  on  account  of  their  religion. 

This,  and  the  other  articles,  were  re- 
ligioufly  adhered  to  by  King  William,  in 
contempt  of  the  inveSives  againft  them 
from  the  pulpit*  which  he  prohibited,  and 
of  the  clamours  of  the  prefs,  which  he 
could  not  £lence.  But  this  phlegmatic 
prince  had  imbibed  toleration  in  /his  native 
country. 

To  fee  the  reafons  why  different  maximk 
were  adopted  by  his  fucceflbr  Anne,  we  muft 
recur  to  the  hiftory  of  her  reign.  This 
rctrofpeft  will  (hew  a  Queen  without  iflue, 
and  a  great  part  of  thefe  nations  looking 
willfully  to  her  brother,  as  the  natural,  and 
therefore,  as  they  conceived,  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown.  It  will  ihew  this  nation 
once  devoted  to  the  declining  caufe  of 
James,  becaafc  a,papift,  ftill  fufpeded  of 
a  readinefs  to  riik  all  for  his  fbn^  It  will 
not,  however,  difcover  any  plot  contrived, 
or  a£t  attempted,  by  the  papifts  at  this  pe- 
riod. 
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riod^  The  fa^tiood  of  whig '  and  tory  were 
embittered  againft  each  others  and  their 
tempers  flaming  with  animofity,  breathed 
nothing  but  mutual  vengeance.  The  tri- 
umphant party,  (inder  perpetual  alarms  of 
a  popilh  fucceflbr,  in  providing  for  felf- 
defence,  miftook  rigour  for  juftice,  and 
perfecution  for  expedience,  in  this  fer- 
ment of  zeaU  the  articles  of  Limerick  were 
repealed^  if  not  violated* 

Did  the  iame  caufes  ftill  fubfift  to  ruffle 
the  furface  of  men's  minds,  as  well  might 
we  bid  the  ftorm  to  ceafe,  or  the  fea  to 
be  calm,  as  fpeak  peace  to  their  paffions. 
But  after  fo  long  a  funfhine  in  the  politi- 
cal {kyt  fucceeding  the  corufcations  of  that 
meteor,  the  Pretender,  we  may  now  ex- 
amine the  matter  upon  the  principles  of 
reafon  and  candoun 

All  hopes  of  a  popi(h  revolution  being 
removed  from  the  mind  of  every  rational 
papift,  all  fears  flioold  be  removed  from 
mery  rational  proteftant.  The  benefit  of  >a 
treaty,  unforfeited  by  any  infraffcion  on  their 
parts,  (hould  be  reftored  to  them ;  national 
juilice  cries  aloud  for  it,  afid  felf--intere(l 

recommends 
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recommends  it*  I  (hall  confine  myfclf  to 
the  lad  of  ihefc  confideratioh$. 

No  great  improvement  of  this  country 
can  be  rationally  expedted»  when  the  body 
of  the  people  derive  no  advantage  from  that 
improvement^  and  when  the  penal  flatotes 
amount  not  only  to  a  difcouragement,  but 
a  prohibition  of  induftry.  Even  the  b^ 
laws  cannot  operate  in  favour  of  ^gvicvh- 
lure,  when  five  to  one  of  thofe  who  thould 
be  employed  in  it,  can  have  no  interefl  in 
the  ground  they  till.  Property,  (table 
property,  is  what  alone  can  make  the  Jleep 
of  a  labouring  man  fiveet. 

By  one  law  of  the  penal  code,  if  a  papid: 
have  a  horfc  worth  fifty,  or  five  hundred; 

» 

pounds,  a  proteftant  may  become  the  pro^ 
prietor,  upon  paying  him  down  five.  •  By 
another  of  the  fame  code,  a  fon  may.  fay  tj> 
his  father.  Sir,  if  you  don't  give  me  what 
money  I  want.  Til  tarn  dijioverer^  and  in 
fpite  of  you  and  my  elder  brother  too,  oil 
whom,  at  marriage,  you  fettled  your  eflate, 
I  (hall  bocome  heir.  It  is  needlefs  to  com<^ 
meat  upon  'the  fpirit  of  (bch  laws — ^the 
very  recital  chills  wif  h  horroc^ 

Let 
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Let  it  not  be  argued  that  thefe  laws  are 
fcldom  put  in  execution.  Is  property,  is 
parental  authority  to  depend  upon  the 
courtefy  of  an  avaricious  malignant  neigh* 
boucy  or  the  gratitude  of  a  profligate  aban- 
doned child  ?  But  where  fons  are  not  found 
impious  enough  to  turn  dsfcoverers,  there  are 
not  wanting  fome  who  are  fo  bale  as  to  avail 
tbemfclves  of  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  a  Papift. 

But  granting  that  thefe  advantages  are 
rarely  taken,  the  idea  of  fecurity  is  of  more 
influence,  than  fecurity  itfelf  without  the 
idea.  Damocles  was  perhaps  fafe  enough 
under  the  fufpended  fword  of  Dionyfius^ 
but  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  feared  away 
thofe  vifions  of  happinefs,  which  he  had 
ieen  in  the  envied  pomp  of  tyranny. 

Is  not  intolerance  the  worft  badge  of 
popery  ?  Are  they  not  virtually  Papifls, 
who  oppofe  the  principles  of  tolera* 
tion?  Are  they  not  inimical  to  their 
country,  who  would  ftifle  liberty  of  con- 
Icience  ?  What  introduced  fb  many  good 
arts  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  into  Eogknd, 
but  the  intolerance  of  France  ?  What,  but 
toleration,  at  once  peopled  the  fens   of 

Holland, 
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Holland,  and  rendered  it  an  emporium  of 
trade,  the  dread  of  its  neighbours,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  univerfe  ?  What  but  into- 
lerance' has  wafted  Spain,  Italy,  and  many 
other  countries?  Now  France  is  become 
tolerant,  and  therefore  the  moft  thriving 
nation  in  Chridendom. 

When  I  thus  argue  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
man  nature,  as  a  friend  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  confequently  to  the  crown  of 
England,  they  tell  me  that  this  is  very  well 
in  theory,  but  that  no  £ngli(hman  can 
conceive  the  virulence  of  Iri/h  popery.  My 
general  reply  to  which  is,  that  popery  is 
the  fame  every  where^  and  if  it  has  a  worfe 
afpe6t  here,  than  elfewhere,  that  is  owing 
to  the  more  general  ignorance  of  Its  pro* 
feffors. 

We  keep  the  Irifli  dark  and  ignorantt 
and  then  we  wonder  how  they  can  be  fo 
enthralled  by  fuperftition ;  we  make  them 
poor  and  unhappy,  and  then  we  wonder 
that  they  are  fo  prone  to  tumult  and  difor- 
der ;  we  tie  up  their  hands,  fo  that  they 
have  no  inducements  to  induftry,  and  then 
we  wonder  that  they  are  fo  lazy  and  in« 
dolent. 

It 
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It  is  in  vain  to  fty  that  theft  fcvcfrc  laws' 
i^ftnin  the  Catholic^. within. the. hounds  of 
allegiance,  and  clip  thofe  wi»g«,  which,  if 
fully  fledged)  would  be  hatching  tiew  re-« 
bcllioos  :  for  the  very  contrary  rccnis  to  be 
their  tendency ;  they  arc  a  rcftraint,  not 
from  doing  evil,  bpt  from,  doing  good; 
they. keep  alivd  an  habitual  hof^ilicy,  and 
prepare  the  people's  minds  for  the  rooft 
dofperate  enterprizes.  No  wtoiier  that  it 
fhould  be  part  of  the  Irifli  chahadter,  that 
they  are  carekjs.  af.jbeir  Ihex,  when  they 
have  fo  little  worth  living  for; . 
«  I()genaity  itfeH  could  not  h^vc  devifed 
a  more  effedual  me^od  of  cheri(hing  po-» 
pi(H.diiai!i:£tio]|;i,.thaD  that  very  code  made 
to  ainnihilate  it«  For  what  is  jt»  that  the 
proteftant  proprietor  fo  horribly  dreads? 
Is.  it  not  the  claims  of  the: old  great,  fa- 
milies, and  ;tf(Vf^mi.prQprictors  of  his  eftate, 
upon  the  elmofi  impofiible  contingency  of 
H  revolution  f  By  deprefling  all  papift$ 
equally,  he  prefe^v^  onabgted  the  influence 
and  afcendancy  of  the  old  "great  families; 
he  keeps  their  claim  of  rights  ttlive  in  iheir 
Hood^  without  any  bi^rrier  between  himfe}f 
and  them.    Whereas  by  giving  the  papift 

3  aright 
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a  right  to  purdiafe,  the  plebeian,  but  in-< 
duftrious  Catholic  may  foon  become  feized 
of  an  eftate,  once  forfeited  by  fome  Popifh 
Baron ;  and  then,  having  a  common  inte- 
Feft  with  the  proteftant  purchafer,  he  will 
be  as  violent  an  enemy  to  the  old  Popifh 
claimant  as  the  Proteftant  himfelf.  The 
Papift  becomes  a  guarantee  to  the  Protieft- 
ant,  and  as  ftaunch  a  fupporter  of  the  pre* 
fent  eftabliihoEieot ;  becaufe  that  eftabliflw 
ment  alooe  fecm'es  him  his  civil  rights*  So* 
that,  come  what  will  of  his.  religious  ortho^ 
doxy,  his  dvil  orthodoxy  is  fecure. 

Thas  far  the  profperity  of  the  kiogdon^ 
and  the  faappinefs  of  homan  nature^  de« 
tnand  that  Papifts  (hould  be  indulged  ior 
this  Popi(h  country^  but  no  farther.  Tbej 
never  (hould  be  allowed  to  hold  any  dvit 
employments,  or  to  have  votes  asfreeholdi- 
ers ;  and  entirely  to  remove  all  apprefacn*- 
fions  of  leading  men  among  them  acquiring 
an  influence  in  the  ftate,  it  may  be  pro* 
^ided,  that  their  purchaies  (ball  be  Hxh^eGt 
to  the  Gavel  A&l,  u^.  to  an  equal  diviisoQ: 
among  the  natural  heirs  of  thd  purchaier, . 

Ifthe  Catholics  of  Ireland' could  bcwitlk- 

^rawn  from  their  blind  all^iancc  to  the 

Pope, 


/ 
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Pope,  there  could  not  be  the  flighted  pre* 
text  for  refufing  them  an  unreftrained  ex« 
crcife  of  their  religion.  How  far  this  is 
poffiblc,  even  in  their  prefcnt  ftate  of  fuper- 
Aition,  you  may  in  fome  meafure  guefs 
from  the  following  fz&,  which  to  me  feems 
well  authenticated. 

A  few  years  fince,  Dillon,  the  Arch- 
bi(hop  of  Narbonne,  originally  of  this  coun- 
try, in  terefted  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  Pa- 
pifts  of  Ireland.  He  endeavoured  to  en« 
gage,  in  their  fervice,  the  leading  members 
of  both  houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  to  pre-* 
pare  the  way,  he  prevailed  on  the  Titular 
primate  to  convene  a  council  of  the  Bifhops, 
to  devife  fome  mode  of  giving  government 
the  moft  convincing  ted  of  their  loyalty. 

An  oath  of  allegiance  was  agreed  to  una- 
nimoufly.  But  an  exprefs  abjuration  of  the 
Pope's  fupremacy  in  temporals  being  infifted 
upon  by  the  Narbonne  party,  it  was  re* 
jeifted  by  a  third  part  of  the  members. 

What  makes  this  decifion  the  more  re». 
markable  is,  the  Bifhops,  who  voted  for  a 
renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
in  temporals,  had  been  all  elected  out  of 
the  iecular  clergy  i   'whereas,  tbofe  who 

were 
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wefre  igainft  it|  had  been  origiDfiUf  fe^u« 
kre^  the  Pofie'e  body-guards. 

From  this  cireumftaiice  one  would  con* 
dode^  that  a  great  ms^'ority  of  the  Popifh 
clei^i  and  confequently  of  the  people^  ate 
difpofed  to  give  government  etery  pofiible 
aflbrance  of  a  dutiful  demeanor.  The  fenie 
ef  thefe  people  can  only  be  colIeiSxd  from 
that  of  thtir  priefts,  by  whom  they  arc  go^ 
vefnedfc  And  why  a  man  may  not  be  a 
Rbmaniftj  without  being  a  Papift,  in  Ire-^ 
land  as  well  as  in  France^  I  can  fee  no  rea« 
ion.  We  knoW)  that  the  GalHcah  chnrdi 
has  been  long  emancipated  from  the  thrall 
dom  of  the  Koman  pontiff.  However,  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Archbiffaop  turned 
out  ineffe£tual,  for  he  could  not  find  any 
member^  in  either  hGrufe,  hardy  enough  to 
move  for  a  repeal  of  thefe  laws. 

In  ah  A£t  pafied  a  feflion  or  two  fince^ 
a  tfft  has  been  drawii  up,  which  the  prifi« 
cipal  gentleman  of  the  South  have  taken^ 
through  the  influence  of  the  titularr  Arch-^ 
hifhop  of  Cafliel ;  who  is  of  a  noble  familyi 
and  has  wrote  A  pamphlet  to  recommend 
it :  notwithflanding  the  oath  is  (aid  to  hi 
condemned  by  the  Pope,  as  one  daufe  of 

S  it 
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it  18*  by  conftruAion  forced  to  imply  that 
the  king  de  fallo  is  alio  the  king  de  jure. 
This  has  daggered  many  who  'would  be 
willing  to  give  any  tcft  of  their  allegiance, 
that  could  not  be  fufpeded  of  an  approba* 
tion  of  revolution  principles. 

This  very  fcrupuloiity  is  an  argument  in 
their  favour,  evincing  that  they  have  a  due 
ienfc  of  the  facred  obligation  of  an  oath, 
and  that  they  do  not  adopt  that  curfed  Je* 
fuitical  dodrine,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics.  For,  if  the  cafe 
were  otherwise,  infteadof  labouring  un- 
der thofe  penalties  infiided  upon  them^ 
they  might  avail  themfelves  of  the  tempo* 
ral  advantages  of  the  oath,  and  yet  violate 
it  without  remorfe. 

As  things  now  (land,  the  converfion  of  the 
Irifli  Catholics  is  what  zeal  may  hope  for, 
but  knowledge  never  can  expe^.  Of  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpoie 
long  experience  may  convince  the  moft 
fceptical.  It  is  now  above  feventy  years 
fince  they  were  ena<5ted.  Yet  in  all  that 
time  little  more  than  four  thoufand  converts 
have  been  made  out  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people  ievenry  times  told. 

How 
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'How  thjcn  is  thia. ftbbborn  crroi:  to  1>0 
Yanquilbed'?  Or  rather  hoyr  is  the  mifchief 
ariiiog  froto  it  to  ht  mitigated?  Is  it.b; 
keeping  its  votaries  in  eodlefs  night?  Is  it 
by  fteeping  ^em  in  poverty  to  the  very, 
lips  ?  Whilft  they  are  thus  poof,  thfcy  muft 
oeceflarily  be  intcliedually  dark  j  and  v^hilft 
they  grope  in  darknefs  will  they  not^  like 
other  blind)  ftretch  out  their  hands  to  thofe^ 
vvho,  though  they  fcarcely  fee  farther  than 
themfelvesy  will  neverthelefs  audaciouily. 
profefs  the  trade  of  leadibg  t^iem  ?  Nq  ^cal 
for  religion^  no  argument  of  rea(bn»  can 
produce  a  real  converfion  of  any  ignorant 
perfon.  For  what  artillery  in  all  the  ma-^ 
gazines  of  wifdom  can  make  any  imprejQioa 
on  ignorance,  intrenched  over  the  head  in 
prejudice,  and  guarded  by  fuch  watchful 
centinels  as  the  RomiOi  clergy. 

But  the  happinefs  of  a  Aate  does  hot  de- 
pend upon  uniformity  of  opinion ;  that  is 
eftabliflied  on  another  and  a  broader  foun-* 
dation,  the  common  interefl  of  the  fubjc£t« 
When  the  C?tholic  has  got  an  intereft  in 
the  flate^  .one  might  as  well  fuppofe,  that 
a  voluntary  agent  (hould  a£t  againft  the 
ftronged  motive^  as  that  he  will  a£t  againft 

S  2  hia 
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his  own  intereft.  The  more  comfortalble 
Ki$  exifteoce  becocnes^  the  mote  Atonglf 
will  that  attachment  be  ritctedL  Propeity^ 
acquired  by  hoheft  puluftry^  will  prodooe 
qoite  another  fort  of  fubjedi  from  that 
which  is  inherited  by  hloodj  under  the  old 
Brehon  laws.  The  induftrioas  applicadoa 
of  talents  in  the  gainiog  a  competency,  or 
eftablifiiidg  a  property^  will  civilise  and 
reclaim  them  from  their  iavage  cuftomst 
barbarous  manners^  and  nnccrtain  lifc«; 
Fixed  property,  which  every  man  may  ac« 
tain,  will  become  an  hoftage-  tp  die  ftate, 
an  inndabie  pledge  of  loyalty*  Add  to 
this— • 

Property  will  neceSarilfr  introdace  and 
diffiife  knowledge,  which  will  enlarge  th^ 
mind,  and  make  it  fufceptible  of  rational 
impredions.  Some  dadng  (pirits  will  of 
courfe  emerge  from  the  profound  abyfs, 
whofe  example  and  converfation  will  ha?e 
greater  influence  over  their  own  perfuafion, 
than  all  the  penal  laws  that  poUcy  can  de- 
vife.  Even  a  little  ^-^pticifm  tnfght  open 
the  way  to  candid  dilquiiitioo  and  free  en«> 
quiry,  and  thus  ibften  the  rigours,  ^nd 
^doth  the  afperities  of  Popery.    At  pre*^ 

fent> 
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ienty  there  are  few  leading  people  among 
the  Romatiifts  but  interefled  prkfls,  wbofo 
maintenance  depends  upon  the  number  of 
their  followers* 

An  avowed  and  general  recantation  of 
jprofeffion  ia  not,  therefore,  to  be  expeAed;^ 
yet  a  generation  or  two  may  produce  a 
general  renunciation  of  fentiment.  And 
though  Popery  can  never  become  Proteft- 
antifm,  the  pro£:iIbrs  of  Popery  may  never^ 
ihelefs^  become  Proteftants  ia  principler 
They  may  be  brought  to  fee,  that  God  is  Mf 
sefpeder  of  p«ribns,  but  that  in  every  na^ 
tim  be  that  d^th  righuoufnefs^  and  be  ontf^  /| 
rigbteous^  and  accepted  of  bim. 

Th»  faiaae  religion  is  now  eftablMbedt  ia 
f  ranee,  that  was  at  the  mafiacre  of  St.  Bar^^ 
tbolomew  j  but  does  it  breathe  the  faiAo 
i^kit  now^  that  it  did  daern  ?  Will  any  mafrj 
who  knows  the  world)  fay  that  fucl^  a  (ceeci 
could^  now,  be  a£|ed  o^r  again  in  Par  it  I 
Emu  the  writings  of  Vol  (aire  have  notbiete 
wid^out  their  advantage ;  ^  Do  not,,  iayi 
h09  deprive  yourfel^;:;4  of  v^fefvA  fubjp^SIlt 
ufeful  in  your  mamitaftures^  youit  «>ariioe^ 
youc  agricukurc.^  What  thtf^g^tllKV  #1^4 
bo  fomewhat  difitrent  itom  y9«r«^   y^ 

S3  want 
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want  their  labour  and  not  their  catechifm.** 
In  France,  Popery  is  ftill  nominally  the  fame, 
but  it  is  virtually  reformed. 

It  is  not  neccflary  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
iperity  of  a  nation  that  all  the  individuals, 
of  any  perfuafion,  (hould  be  adepts  in  the 
j^eafbn  of  religion  :  fufficient  is  it,  for  thofe 
porpofes,  if  the  firft  clalTes  are  well,  and 
middle  claffes  tolerably  informed.  An  army 
is  not  the  lefs  fufBcient  becaufe  the  cehtinel 
and  pioneer  do  not  poflefs  all  the  know- 
ledge of  their  general  officer*. 
•  Let  us,  then,  indulge  the  prejudices,  of 
i|hef9  people  for  the  prefent.  *  By  allowing 
them  to  acquire  landed  property  5  i^'more 
enlightened  generation  will  fpring  up,  who 
will  bring  about  ijtke  wiflied-for  revolution 
of  prirttiple.  They  who  are  authbriled,  by 
by  the  verities  of  their  religion^  td- place 
persecution  among  the  ieatitudes\  v^lW  r^ot 
readily  forego  thofe  countervailing  rewards, 
which,  their  artful  teachers  afTure  them,  are 
referved  for  their  obftinate  perfevferancei 
Bur, ;  taiight  moderation  by  odr  example, 
th^  w4Il;  in  due  time,  fee  not  only  the 
temfdf^l'  hut  the  fpiritual  advantages  of  our 
fea^py^\fM<<litUtion.  ^  Atlieu, 
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Aclilone,  06t.  26ih»  ijjs* 

I T  was  my  purpofe,  originally,  to  make 
my  tour  by  Galway  >  but  I  begin  to  be 
tired  of  wretched  villages,  and  uncultivated 
wades.  A  curiofity,  too,  is  growing  upon 
xnc  to  hear  the  fpeakers  ia  the  Irilb  parlia- 
ment, which  is  now  jQttin^.  I  am>  I  own^ 
predifpofed  to  think  well  of  the  Orators  of 
thiscpuntry,  not  only  from  their  general 
chara^er,  and  from  the  fpecimens  of  them 
we  bavc'feen  in  both  our  houfes,  but  alu) 
from' my  own  fpeculations  upon  the  natu- 
ral  genius  of  the  people,  in  which  there, 
feems  to  be  a  firei  apd  imagination,  well 
calculated  to  animate  a  popular  harangue. 

The  .country  on  this  lide  Limerick  ii 
more  disfigured  with  turf  bogs  thaa  on  the 
Qther,  But^  difagreeable  as  their  appear- 
ance is,  they  are  not  the  leafl;  profitable 
grounds  i  and,  when  the  canals  are  finiihed, 
they,  win  become  ftilL  more  beneficial,  by. 
\o^eripg  the  pripc.  of  fuel.  Thc^fpinning 
pt&aiX^,  which  i$  a.fed^ntary  budnef^,  em? 
;  1  ^        S  4  \  ploying 
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pldyiog  only  one  hand  and  one  foot,  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  them  in  this  king- 
dom^  fo  deftitute  of  wood  and  ib  unable  to 
purchafe  coals.  Whereas  the  ipinning  of 
wooI|  by  giving  exercire  to  the  whole  body, 
does  not  ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  fires ) 
lE^d  therefore  feeme  to  be  the  ocdy  raanu^- 
fkdtute  ^yhich  can  iucceed,  where  fuel  it 
hot  abundant. 

A  great  fhare  of  the  countty  I  rode 
through  hither  was  rough,  and,  in  ibme 
places,  mountainous,  yet  it  afforded  greater 
pleafure  than  the  moft  fertile  parts j  fbB  it 
fhewed  Incomparably  rnbre  cultivation,  und 
more  figns  of  population.  The  houiesi  I 
remarked,  grew  more  frequent,  and  left 
wrerched,  wherever  tho  grounds  were  bad« 
For  not  being  fit  for  pafturage,  they  are 
obKged  to  till  them ;  tillage  requires  hu« 
man  creatures,  who  mufl:  fliare  iome  pit* 
tance  of  their  own  hbours.  The  bog  and 
the  moxintain  is  reclaimed  for  a  fcanty  fhb^ 
fiftence,  the  rich  foils  are  eat  up  by  iheep 
and  bullocks,  and  the  famiflied  fli^herd  iH 
made  the  very  icape-goat  of  human  nature; 

Nenagh,  the  hft  town  I  pafled  througll 
in  McmAer,  was  a  neater  village  thaft  oAiat 
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ii^  th»t  pro^inec.  Agricultiyr^  feemed  to 
revive,  ^nd  &>mt  fallowed  fields  Hpp^arcd' 
4)  I  approachdid  Lcinfter.  "f htfo  ftands 
the  ruios  of  »  c^d  caftle  of  the  ButlerSr 
ctUed  Nenagb  MounJj  which  held  o«i( 
again  ft  General  GinkeU  with  1500  oien^for 
twenty-fow  hours^  in  the  )aft  war  of  |f<^ 
ItflbcL  The  whole  county  of  Tippemy  was 
once  a  ]^latioat9»  tinder  the  ftparaie  juri£p 
ifiiSkion  ^f  the  Qrmond  family^ 

I  intended  to  have  flept  at  Birr;  hut  End- 
ing I  could  not  do  h  without  riding  in  the- 
xughty  I  ftopped  at  a  Mttlo  houfe^  near  a 
Churchy  called  Modrfmy,  where  I  ^xpefted 
but  forry  entctrtainment ;  but  i^  this  I  was. 
agrejsably  di%>pointed,  for  I  £bujotd  a  good 
bed,  and  the  utmoft  decency  a^  c]eanUi^e&' 
in  every  thing  that  was  ferved  up« 

Birr,  in  the  Kings's  county,  foraierty' 
called  Leix,  where  I  breakfafted,  is  a  good- 
village,  without  any  thing  remarkable^  hut^ 
aftatue  of  thet  late  duke  of  Cunoberland^, 
placed  on  a  verjc  high  pittar.  Its  eaille-  wae^ 
befieged  by  Sarsfield,  generdf  of  the  Irifli/ 
but  relieved  by  General'  Kirk,  The  ceufi* 
try  all  aroimd  has^a  tobrahljp  apptMance^  ol^ 
cultivation. 
-    -  From 
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•  From  thence  to  "this  place^  the  country 
is  chequ*red  by  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which 
crofTes  fcveral   counties,  and  which  would 
not  be  ofFenlive  to  the  eye,  as  it  looks  like 
a  r»)flct  lawn,  if  the  edges  of  it  were  not 
generally  indented   with  turf  boles,    and 
he<  ps  of  turf  piled  on  the  banks;     It  is, 
however,  a  pleafure  to  fee  them  coming 
into  the  cuftom  of  fowing  rape  on  thefe 
bogs,  and  other  unprofitable  grounds.   Thiis 
culture  is  owing  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
which  gives  yearly  premiums  for  its  eocou-i 
ragfmen^     The  great  advantage  of  rape  is^ 
that  it  operates  a^  a  manure,; and  reclaims^ 
grounds,  originally  unable  (o  yield  oats,  to; 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  will  afterwards  give, 
crops  of  barley  and  wheats 

Athlone  is  beautifully  fituated  on  both'. 
fides  of  (he  Shannon,  The  part  on  tbe 
Leinfter  fide  is  called  tie  Engli(h  towp,  aS) 
that  on  the  Connaught  fide  is  called  the; 
Iri(h  town*'  Both  }>etray  equal  fvmptoms. 
qf  decay ;  fpr  without  any  manufadture,, 
but.  that  of  woollen  hats,  they  have  fcarce. 
any  trade  but .  for  turf  s  of  which  comnio-*; 
dity  1  fee  great  plenty  in  boats^  along  their^ 
^uay. 

u:   ;  1  The 
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•  The  views  of  this  town,  from  both  fides 
the  Shannon,  arc  cxceffively  pifturefque, 
though  the  country  is  aTmoft  denuded  of 
trees.  The  lands  arc  every  where  fufficienrly 
fertile,  but  little  progrefs  has  been  made  m 

tillage,  tiir within  a  few  years;  and  they 
attribute  the  advancement  of  late  to  the 
credion  of  Flour-mills  5  ^  the  want  of 
which,  I  conceive,  muft  be  a  great  impe- 
diment to  agriculture.  For  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  very  capable  of  growing  Wheat, 
and  where  the  confumption  of  bread  is  very 
confiderabte,  they  neverthelefs  import  their 
floun 

In  thQ40war  of  .1641,  the  caftle  of  Ath« 
lone  was  blocked  up,  by  the  Irifh,  for  near 
fix. months;,  nor  were  all  the  Protcftant 
forces  of  Ireland  able  to  relieve  it  till  fup«r 
plies  came  from  ]p)ngland.  At  lenjgth  four 
regiments,  one  of  which  was  commanded 
\>y  Cromwell,  marched  with  other  forces 
from  Dublini  under  command  of  the  duke 
pf  Ormond,  and  raifed  the  £ege« 
'  After  t^e  return  of  \\it,  duke,  th^  Pro^t 
tcftants,  though  delive^^d  frpm  the  >loQkn 
9de,   wer^  am  harafled  by  the  iuperior 

^    .  numbers 
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aaoibeta  of  the  Iriilu  They  reibhed, 
therefore^  to  abandoa  AthloQe,  and  if  pof-. 
^blf ,  inarch  to  Dublin.  But  Aic  labor  hoc^ 
Qtu$  ^rat.  The  wife  of  the  governor  of 
y»  caftlcy  daughter  to  the  carl  of  Cork^ 
91^  her  way  to  Du^lijQ,  upon  the  faith  of 
%  fafe  convoy,  and  there^  having  audience, 
of  the  ilate^i  (he  did  £>  pathetically  paint, 
thfi  difUe^cd  (late  of  the  Englifb  at  Ath^ 
1qo9«,  that  iho  prcivailed  to  have  fuch  ihc- 
cour$  fent  to  their  relief^  that  theiF  oiP* 
Carriage  would  ha^ve  hazarded  the  lofi  of 
Put^IiOi  and  confequently  qf  the  whola 
kingdom^ 


•iw^ 


quid  foana  &  facundia  pofit' 


Tunc  patuit. 

This  reinforcement,  not  being  fufpededf 
By  the  Iri(h>  reached  Athlone,  without  mo- 
feftatiom  The  main  body  of  the  Triffi  war 
at  this  time  pofted  at  Rath- con nal.  Thi^ 
pafe,  of  about  loa  yards  broads  between  tvwl 
moraflcs,  took  its  name  from  that  Conal  fo 
celebrated  in  the  poema  of  Offian;  andh  fir- 
iMRbbd  Ceapnagh  in  the  Irt(h  h'^ftories^.  But 
i^  wae^  rendoped  ftill  more  famous  by  an  o^ 
p»pfa|iM^,  tha(  a  battle  wae  to-  Be  there 

fought 
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fought  between  the  Engllih  and  the  Irifh ; 
and  that  whichever  party  &ould  win  the 
battle,  fhould  alfo  win  Ireland. 

This  predidion,  now  apparently  on  the 
ow  of  completion,  raiied  the  ezp^nticms 
of  a  great  coneotirie  of  people^  who  flocked 
together  to  fte  whole  fatal  fcale  was  to  kick 
the  balance.  Predon^  the  IrlUi  general, 
^ad  not  trufted  to  the  ilrength  of  the  ca(Ue, 
which  ftood  in  (he  jpdis,  or  to  the  natural 
advantage  of  the  grounds  :  he  caufed  re- 
doubts and  breafl-works  to  be  thrown  up 
quite  acrofs  the  neck,  in  order  to  oppoie  the 
parage  of  the  EngUili,  under  Sir  Richard 
GrenvUle.  Numbers  and  iituation  were 
on  the  fide  of  the  Iri(h»  but  difcipline,  and 
the  alternative  of  life  or  death,  were  on  the 
tide  of  the  Engliib.  The  pod  was  long 
and  gallantly  maintained.  Predion  did  all  a 
general  could ;  but  EngUih  fleadinefs  prc;^ 
vailed,  and  cut  itfelf  a  bloody  paflage 
through  this  well  diiputed  (lation.  Preftoa 
falkr  A  general  rQut  fucceeds.  Sad  omen 
fo  the  Iri(b  of  their  future  fuccefs !  Good 
night. 


LET4 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

I 

Athlone. 

A  THLONE,  or  the. Ford  of  Luan, 
which»  from  its  central  fituatioo^  has 
been  called  the  Nave  of  Irehnd,  is  the  great 
pa(s  between  Connaught  and  Leinfter.  The 
parts  of  the  town  on  each  fide  the  river, 
are  in  different  parifhes;  .with  but  one 
church,  and  that  on  the  Leinfler  fide ;  built, 
as  I  learn  from  an  infcription  in  it,  by  a 
grant  of  parliament  i  whence  you  may 
judge  of  the  poverty  of  the  place.  Yet 
here  they  print  a  news-paper  twice  a 
week. 

On  the  Connaught  fide  is  the  old  caflle^ 
a  barrack  for  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
a  charter  fchool  for  twenty  boys,  and  as 
many  girls.  I  was  furprifed  to  hear,  from 
the  mader  and  miflrefs  of  this  fchool, 
that  none  but  the  children  of  Proteftant 
parents  are  admitted  into  it.  I  had  con- 
ceived, that  as  the  original  objedt  of  thefe 
ichools  was  the  converfion  of  Papifls,  none 
would  be  received  but  the  children  of 
Papifls. 

The 
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The  inftl^ution  of  thefe  fchools  has  aU 
the  afpcA  of  benevolence^  and  zeal  for  the 
interefls  of  religion.  Yet,  with  the  ut- 
iQofl:  deference  to  the  national  opinion,  it 
may  be  queftioiied  whether  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  the  well-meant  purpofe  of 
converting  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  even 
granting  that  the  children  of  VzpiAscnfy 
were  admitted  into  them. 

From  the  ftate  of  the  fad,  placed  in  its 
mod  favourable  light,  there  have  been  at  a 
medium,  four  from  each  county  in  the  king- 
dom placed  out  apprentices  each  year,  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  fcheme  in  1 733. 
And  it  is  argued  that  thofe,  who  are  thus  ap- 
prenticed, have  been  reclaimed  from  Popery. 
But  if  the  children  of  Proteflants,  even  from 
Wales  and  England,  be  received  upon  this 
foundation,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  above 
is  too  high  an  eftimate  ? 

The  children  of  Proteftants  are,  I  pre- 
fume,  received  for  want  of  other  candi- 
dates ;  for  lam  afTured,  that  aPapift  would 
fttffer  any  lofs,  except  that  of  his  child, 
rather  than  fend  it  to  one  of  thefe  fchools. 
Such  is  the  bigotry  of  thefe  deluded  people, 
that  nothing  bnt  abfolute  want  could  pre- 
vail 
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Tftil  iytk  thttA  tt>  rdfer  thdr  t4|ildren  to  re- 
t:tiv6  an  ediiCMiotH  whichi  as  th«y  ccftcfcive^ 
i^ivdangers  tkeir  falvatidti. 

It  caottoi  be  fiippdfed  that  ftny  fyfteiM 
of  religion  taiigfat  in  any  fchooU  efpttcially 
in  one*  which  pride  might  think  a  reproach^ 
•can  be  as  £rit]y  rooted^  a$  under  the  Hielter 
of  a  parent's  wisg.  Can  we  then  ioiagtne 
that  principles  imbibed  jin  thc^fe  charter 
ichooU,  Will  be  prodf  agaiiift  the  iedu^ions 
of  Pdpery)  which  environ  them  in  this 
popi(h  country  ?  At  the  e^es  of  the  vigK 
lant  priefts  are  never  ofF  thefe  fefninaries, 
are  not  relafles^  tad  even  coQverfions .  to 
Popery  to  be  apprehended  F 

But  far  be  it  from  mt  to  arraign  the 
wifilom  of  this  inflitution  upon  the  whoW 
All  I  would  infinuate  it,  that  thefe  icboolK 
are  very  infiifficient  engtnea  for  the  refor*- 
mation  of  Irifh  popery.  This  is  an  evil 
that  muft  be  eradicated  by  motie  powerful 
inftrumenta^ 

If  we  look  upon  thefe  fehook  as  femina*- 
ries  of  arts  and  induftry^  whcire  the  chil^ 
dren  of  the  poor  receive  ufefdl  info-o&ion^ 
which  they  could  not  other^vife  bbtattt^ 
they  are  inftitiitiona  highly  comctendable, 
5  and 
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thd  reflect  great  honour  upon  their  patro- 
niztrs;  who  conduit  thcnfi  as  freeof  abufes, 
9S  the  nature  of  human  things  is  capable 

I  cannot^  however,  help  remarking,  that 
in  this  fchool,  t  faw  the  girls  working" 
lac^,  an  employment  not  more  cafy  than 
fpinning,  and  certainly  not  fo  ufeful  to 
themfelircs,  or  the  commifnity.  Is  it  ne- 
ccflaryto  inftruft  the  lower  orders  offcciety 
in  arts^  which  are  rather  ornamental  than 
ufeful  f  Ought  they  not  rather  to  be  taught 
tb«  nidinaents  of  the  lioen  or  woollen  ma« 
nufaAures  ?  Ought  thofe,  who  fubfift  en^ 
tirely  on  alms,  to  be  initiated  into  any  arts^ 
but  fuch  as  may,  in  future,  enable  them  to 
earn  an  honeft  and  laborious  livelihood  ? 

I  have  obferved  here,  as  well  as  in  th^ 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  that  the  people  feei^ 
extremely  affedionate  to  each  other;  for 
even  the  men  falute  one  another  with 
kiffes :  and  the  girls  fliew  nothing  loth  to 
give  hearty  embraces  in  the  ftrects.  Curious 
to  learn  their  fentiments,  as  well  as  man- 
ners,  I  have  entered  into  converfation  with 
them  as  often' as  poffible  5  and  I  could  not 
find  them  fo  muc}i  attached  to  the  houfe 

T  of 
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of  Stuart  as  I  apprehended^  They  have 
frequently  fpoke  of  James  II.  with  .indig- 
nation. He  called  the  Iri(h  cowards^  and 
faid  that  all  was  loft  through  their  fault  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  *.  This  they  have 
tiot  forgot^  and  do  not  fall  to  recriminate ; 
they  brand  him  with  a  name  the  moft  op* 
probrious  in  their  language,  and  ezprei&ve 
of  the  moft  daftardly  cowardice.  Some  of 
them  have  faid  to  me,  *«  We  expe<fl  little 
good  from  any  of  the  race, of  Sbeemas-a^ 
caccagb^  i.  e.  Sh— — n  James." 

The  Irifh  troops  I  find  lie  under  the  im-* 
putation  of  generally  behaving  ill  at  home. 
And  therefore  Voltaire  clafles  Ireland 
among  thofe  nations  which  feem  formed 
for  fubjedlion,  while  he  admits  that  *^  her 
troops  behave  well  abroad."  This  lively, 
but  inaccurate  writer,  could  not  have  forgot, 
that>  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  Lord  Clare's 
dragoons  alone  were  vidorious  on  the  fide 

*  *'  King  James  came  to  Dublin  (after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne)  under  a  tery  indecent  con (ter nation.  He  laid  all 
was  loft.  He  had  an  army  in  England  that  could  have  fbaght, 
but  would  not ;  and  now  he  had  an  army  that  would  have 
/ought,  but  could  not.  This  Was  not  very  gratefully  nor 
decently  fpoken  by  himi  who  was  amongft  the  firft  that  fled»" 
Burnety  p.  51* 

of 
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of  the  French,  having  cut  to  pieces  a  Ger- 
man regioient,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Goore, — ^that  like  glory  attended  them  at 
Ramillies,— and  that  the  Iriih  regiments 
of  Dillon  and  Burke  faved,  not  only  Cre* 
mona,  but  the  whole  French  army  in  Italy. 
This  adlion  was  of  fuch  eclat ^  •  that  it 
was  faid  in  the  British  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
that  the  Irifli  abroad  had  done  more  mif- 
chief  to  the  allies,  than  they  could  have 
done  at  home,  by  being  repoffeiTed  of  their 
eftates.  They  tell  you  it  was  Ligonier's 
horfe,  to  a  man  Iri{h,  which  preferved  the 
king's  perfon,  and  thereby  gained  the  battle 
of  Dettingen.  Many  other  cafes  are  ad- 
duced to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, refle£tions  of  this  nature  which  pro- 
duced the  following  lines  of  Swift : 

Her  matchlefs  fons,  whofe  valour  ftill  remains^ 
On  French  records,  for  twenty  long  campaigns  i 
;    Yet  from  an  Emprefs,  now  a  captive  grown, 
She  faved  Britannia's  rights^  and  loft  her  own. 

After  all,  what  is  meant  by  behaving  ill  at 
home  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  to  fay^ 
that  the  frequent  infurredions  of  a  divided 
people^  whofe  war  was  undifciplined>  as 

T  2  their 
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their  peace  was  uncivilized,  were  always 
fiipprcflcd,  by  the  regular  forces  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  ?  If  the  Irifb  had 
tamely  acquieiced  under  that  fuhmiffivc 
padion  ftruck  between  fome  of  their  chiefs 
and  Henry  IL  there  might  have  been  ibme 
grounds  for  the  cenfure  of  Voltaire. 

Sir  John  Pavies,  among  the  many  caufes 
afligned  why  Ireland  was  not  brought  un-i 
der  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England^ 
before  the  reign  of  James  !•  every  where 
commends  the  prowefs^  and  other  natural 
endowments  of  the  people.  A  Aruggle, 
^ough  unfucceisfulfor  liberty,  almoft  unin'^ 
terrupted  for  near  500  years,  is  certainly  no 
fymptom  of  a  country  formed  for  fubjedtion. 
But  this  ftruggle  laftcd  muchlonger^  and  bad 
Sir  John  come  later  into  Iife»  he  would  have 
feen,  that  Ireland  was  at  that  time  far  from 
being  fubducd.  The  being  fubdued  does 
not  argue  the  being  formed  for  fubjedtion. 
The  Britons  wcrq  completely  fubdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  if  Britain  had  beenformedfor 
fubjedlion,  we  could  not,  at  this  day,  boaft  of 
being  the  moft  free  people  in  Europe.  In 
the  hiftory  of  this  country,  I  donotflndany 
period  in  which  it  difcovcred  £ach  deipon^i* 

dence^ 
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dence,  as  our  knceftors  did  in  that  humi* 
liating  letter,  The  groans  of  the  Britons  to  the 
Conful  Aetitis. 

Bot  be  this  as  it  may,  the  behaviour  of 
the  Irifh  at  home^  even  in  the  lafl  war,  was 
far  from  contemptible.  They  were  routed^ 
it  is  true,  at  the  Boyne,  in  their  firft  ge- 
neral engagement,  by  the  beft  generals,  and 
the  beft  troops  then  in  Europe ;  their  king; 
in  whofe  caufe  they  bled,   ftanding  at  a 

diftance,  and  £bewing  himfelf  thereby  un« 
worthy  of  wearing  any  longer  that  crown, 
for  which  he  contended. 

At  the  donclufion  of  the  war,  **  durin^g 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  a  faying  of  Sarf- 
iield  deferves  to  be  remembered,  for  it  was 
much  talked  of,  all  Europe  over.  He  afked 
ibme  of  the  English  officers  if  they  had  not 
come  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Irifh,  by 
their  behaviour  during  this  war?  And 
whereas  they  faid  that  it  was  much  the 
fame  that  it  had  always  been,  Sarsfield 
anfwercd, — Though  low  as  we  are  now, 
change  but  kings,  and  we  will  fight  it  over 
^gaia  with  you  *." 

*  Burnet,  p.  Su 

T  3  This 
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This  was  that  brave  Irifli  general^  who 
undertook  the  defence  of  Limerick,  whea 
defpaired  of  by  the  French  general^  and 
who  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange,  flu(bed 
with  vidtory  at  the  Boyne,  fuch  a  repulici 
that  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 

But  this  very  neighbourhood  furni(hes  a 
fcene^  where  the  Irifh  difpiayed  a  fteadi* 
nefs  worthy  a  better  caufe.  The  field  of 
Aghrim  is  but  a  few  miles  hence,  where 
king  James's  army,  under  the  condud  of 
St.  Ruth,  was  upon  the  point  of  gaining  a 
complete  vidlory,  through  the  dint  of  good 
behaviour,  when  the  fall  of  their  general 
turned  the  fcale,  and  eftabliihed  king  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne  of  England* 

The  hiftoriographerof  thefe  wars,  relates 
feveral  in  (lances  of  the  fuperflition  of  the 
Irifli,  in  regard  to  prophefics.  And  from 
his  own  atteftation  of  the  completion  of 
one  of  them,  he  feems  to  have  had  fome 
faith  in  them.  I  (hall  fet  them  down  only 
as  they  mark  the  manners  of  the  place 
and  time. 

•*  I  have  heard,  fays  this  v^rriter^ — wljo 
was  chaplain  of  an  EnglKh  regiment-r-fome 
pf  the  Iri(h  tell  us,  before  we  got  thither, 

th^; 
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• 

that  we  fhould  not  fucceed  In  the  firft  fiege 
of  Limerick.  And  they  had  no  other 
grounds  for  it>  but  becaufe  one  of  their 
prophefies  faid  fb/' — He  adds,  that  Colonel 
Gordon  O'Nial,  and  feveral  other  officers, 
who  were  taken  prijfoners  at  Aghrim,  made 
meatioA  of  a  dabiou^  prophefy,  pronounc- 
ing that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought 
there^  and  that  in  climbing  up  the  hills^ 
the  EngliHi  fhould  find  their  coats  too 
heavy  for  them." 

He  alludes  to  two  other  prophefies  men« 
tioned  by  the  hiflorians  of  the  periods  to 
which  they  point.  One  of  them  is  vouched 
by  Lord  Broghill,  who  defeated  the  Irifh, 
when  Ireton  lay  before  Limerick,  in  the 
very  fpot  predicted.  The  faft  is  circum« 
ftantially  related  by  Cox :  '*  Lord  Broghill 
pafied  the  river  early  in  the  morning,  and 
met  with  fome  Irifh  gentlemen,  under  his 
protedion;  who  told  him,  they  came  thither 
put  of  curiofity,  becaufe  of  a  prophecy 
amongft  them,  that  the  lajl  battle  in  Irf-^ 
land  Jhould  be  at  Knocknaclajhy.  Where; 
upon  the  Lord  Broghill  afked  them  who 
was  to  have  the  vi6lory  by  their  prophefy  ? 
They  fhook  their  heads  and  faid,  the  Eng^ 

T  4  It/h:' 
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lijhr  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  Irifh  maintained  the  field  long  with 
undaunted  bravery,  and  though  difbrdered 
by  a  fineffe  of  Lord  Broghill,  they  rallied, 
and  bid  fair  to  recover  the  day. 

The  other  prophefy  alluded  to,  the  fame 
writer  fays,  pointed  out  the  fpot  near  Kin^ 
fale,  where  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the 
Elizabethian  war,  and  alfo  the  ground 
where  the  great  O'Nial  was  defeated ;  it 
having  been  (hewn  to  Lord  Montjoy,  fevera| 
days  before.  But  Moryfon,  who  was  fe- 
cretary  to  that  lord,  and  who  wrote  thfc 
hidory  of  that  war,  tells  the  ftory  fome-^ 
what  differently.  He  fays,  *'  that  an  old 
written  book  was  fhewed  to  the  Lord  Do- 
puty,  wherein  was  a  prophefy  naming  the 
ford  and  the  hill,  where  this  battle  wa$ 
given,  and  foretelling  a  great  overthrow  to 
bcfal  the  Irifti  in  that  place.*' 

I  do  not  find  that  witches  have  ever  eft- 
gaged  the  fupcrftition  of  this  country;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  heard  it  boaftcd,  that 
an  IrijJj  V/kcb  was  never  heard  of.  But 
the  Fairy  Mythology  is  fwallowed  with  the 
wide  throat  of  credulity.  Every  parish  has 
its  eretn,  and  its  thorn,  where  thefe  little 

peopk 
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people  are  believed  to  hold  their  merry 
meetings,  and  dance  their  frolic  rounds. 
^Thofe  forts  And  mounts  I  have  defcribe4 
to  you,  are  all  regarded  as  fairy  land,  where 
the  pigmy  grandees  keep  their  naoon-ihinQ 
pourts^  and  ftar-light  aflemblies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tempt  any  com«> 
mon  labourer,  and  fome  could  not  be 
jempted,  to  apply  their  fpade  to  x\ic(tfacre4 
remains  i  for  they  would  be  certain  that 
fome  ^vil  muft  befal  either  themfelves,  or 
their  family,  or  their  cattle,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year.  I  have  feen  one  of  thofir 
flfjiones^ — J*^c  a  thin  triangular  flint,  not 
half  an  inch  diameter, — with  which  they 
fuppofe  the  fairies  deftroy  their  cows,  An4 
\vhen  thefe  animals  are  feized  with  a  cer? 
tain  diforder,  to  which  they  are  very  inc;^ 
(Jcnt,  they  fay  they  are  elf-fiot. 

But  I  have  given  you  more  than  enouglf 
pf  this  traflb,    Adjcu, 


l^ET, 
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Atblone. 

S  the  Irifh  in  foreign  fcrvices  are  rec-* 
koned  among  the  bed  troops  in  Europe, 
I  (hould  have  thought  it  needlefs  to  fay 
more  on  that  fubjed:,  if  certain  peevi(h  tc^ 
flcdionSt  thrown  out  by  Harrington  and 
others,  had  not  been  lately  retailed^  To 
thefe  refle(flions  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  oppofe 
the  teftimony  of  Spencer,  whicb|  I  believe^ 
is  as  jaA  as  it  is  honourable.  '^  I  have 
heard,  fays  het  fpme  great  warrior?  fay, 
that  in  all  the  fervices  which  they  had  feen 
abroad  in  foreign  countries,  they  never  faw 
a  more  comely  man  than  the  IrKhman,  nor 
that  Cometh  on  more  bravely  to  his  charge/' 
If  the^  have  failed  at  home,  can  we  attri- 
bute this  to  any  thing  bi(t  want  of  ^iCclr 
pline  ?  Their  conduct  at  Aghrim,  contraded 
to  that  at  the  Boyne  but  a  year  before, 
ihews  that,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  they  can 
acquire  fteadinefs  even  at  home. 

It  (hould  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  In* 
nifkilliners,  and  defenders  of  Londonderry, 
.  :    '    .  were 
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.were  Irifh,  as  well  as  their  opponents.  And 
if  thefe  betrayed  an  inferiority  when  op^ 
pofed  to  men  free  and  accuflomed  to  arms, 
it  only  (hews  what  flavery  and  a  difufe  of 
arms  will  effcdl.  Etiam  fera  animaUa^  Ji 
claufa  teneas^  virtutis  oblivifcuntur. 

As  to  the  perfonal  courage  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  country^  I  have  never  heard 
it  difputed.  National  refledtion  rather 
brands  it  with  a  hardihood  of  ipirit*  Shake- 
fpear,  whq  of  all  men  had  the  deepeft  in- 
fij^ht  into  human  nature,  has  left  us  a  por«» 
trait  of  the  Iri/h  charadler  in  this  line,  as 
like  as  if  they  had  fat  for  the  pidure  but 
yefterday.  The  likenef^  is  fo  very  flriking 
that  \  cannot  refrain  giving  an  extradt. — 
Captain  Fludllin,  the  Welchman,  wanting 
to  fend  the  duke  fome  hints  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  fiege  of  Harfleur,  is  told  by 
Gower^  that 

^*  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  is  altogether 
direded  by  an  Irijhman^  a  very  valiant  gen- 
tleman i'faith* 

Flu.  It  is  Captain  Macmorris^  is  it  not  f 
j3y  Cbejhu  he  is  an  afs  as  in  the  world ;  I 
will  verify  as  much  in  his  beard.  He  has 
P9  more  directions  in  the  trup  difciplines  of 
'  '  .  the 
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the  wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman  d|ici-» 
plines^  than  is  a.puppy*d0g. 

Enter  Macmorris  snd  Captafn  Jatny. 

Flu,  Captain  Macmorris^  I  befeech  yoo 
now,  will  you  vouchfafe  me,  took  you,  a 
few  difputations  with  you,  as  partly  touch- 
ing or  concerning  the  difcipline  of  the  war^ 
the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument, 
look  you,  and  friendly  communication; 
partly,  to  fatisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly, 
look  you,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  my  mind 
as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military 
difcipline,  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  fall  be  very  gud,  gud  feith^ 
gud  Captains  bath.  And  I  fall  quit  you 
with  gud  love,  as  I  may  pick  occafion } 
that  fall  I,  marry. 

.  Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  difcourfe,  foChriflx 
fave  me :  the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather, 
^nd  the  wars,  and  the  king,  and  the  duke; 
it  is  no  time  to  difcourfe ;  the  town  is  be- 
fcech'd,  and  the  trumpets  call  us  to  the 
breach,  and  we  talk,  and  by  Chrifh  do  no- 
thing; 'tis  a  fliame  for  us  all;  fo  God  fa* 
fne,  'tis  a  ihame  to  flan4  ^iU ;  it  is  (hame  by 
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my  hand ;  and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut, 
and  works  ,to  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing 
done,  £o  Chrifh  fa'  me  law. 

Jamy.  By  the  mafs,  ere  thefe  eyes  of 
mine  take'themfelves  to  flomber,  aile  do 
gud  iervice  or  ailcligge  i'th'  ground  for  it ; 
9y*  or  go  to  death  ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  valor«« 
oofly  as  I  may,  that  fall  I  furely  do  the 
breff  and  the  long ;  marry,  I  wad  full  fain 
heard  fbme  queftion  between  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look 
you,  under  your  corredion,  there  is  not 
many  of  your  nation  -— ^ 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  ilh  my  na- 
tion ?  I(b  a  villain  and  a  baflard,  and  a 
knave  and  a  rafcal-^What  is  my  nation  ? 
Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter 
edierwife  than  is*  meant,  Captain  Mac^ 
morris,  peradventure  I  (hall  think  you  do 
not  tift  me  with' that  affability  as  in  difcre-* 
tion  you  ought  to  ufe  me,  look  you  ;  being 
as  good  a  man  as  yourfelf,  bath  in  the  dif* 
ciplines  of  the  wars,  and  in  the  derivation 
of  my  birth  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac^  I  do  not  know  you  fo  good  a  n»aa 

at 
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as  myielf :  fo  Chrifh  fave  nle^  I  will  cut  off 
your  bead. 

Gcnver.  Gentlemen  both,  you  miflake 
each  other/' 

m  ^  m  ^ 

I  write  you  this  from  the  Connaught 
fide  of  the  Shannon,  from  that  county, 
particularly,  which  gave  birth  and  title  to 
Pillon,  Lord  Rofcommon ;  in  whofe  pane- 
gyric Pope  feems  to  have  contended  with 
Drydcn, 

The  Mufes  empire  is  reftored  again 

In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Rofcommon*8  pen. 

D1.YDEK. 

To  whom  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  known^ 
.  And  every  author's  merit,  but  his  own. 

Popt. 

But  this  county  boafts  of  a  dill  greater  ho* 
nour,  the  birth  of  the  much  lamented  01i-> 
ver  Goldfmith*  I  have  learned  a  very 
curious  anecdote  of  this  extraordinary  man^ 
from  the  widow  of  a  Doctor  Radcliffe»  who 
had  been  his  Tutor  in  Trinity  College 
Dublin.  She  mentioned  to  me  a  very  long 
letter  from  him,  which  (he  had  often  heard 
her  hufband  read  to  his  friends,  upon  the 
commencement  of  Goldfmith's  celebrity* 

But 
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Burt  thl6,  with  other  things  of  more  value^ 
was  unfortunately  loft  by  accidental  fire^ 
fifice  her  hufband's  death* 

It  appears,  that  the  beginning  of  hh  £a^ 
reer  was  one  continued  Aruggle  againft  thd 
waves  of  adverfity.  Upon  his  firft  going  to 
England  he  was  in  fuch  diftre(s,  that  hd 
would  have  gladly  btfeome  ^n  uflier  to  a 
country  fchool;  biit  fo*deftitate  was  he  of 
friends  to  recommend  him,  that  he  could 
not,  without  difficulty,  obtain  even  this 
low  department.  The  mader  of  the  fchool 
fcrupled  to  employ  him,  without  fome  te{li<* 
monial  of  his  paft  life%  Coldfmith  referred 
him  to  his  tutor^  at  college,  for  a  character ; 
but,  all  this  while,  he  went  under  a  feigned 
name.  From  this  refource,  therefore,  one 
would  thinki  that  little  in  his  favour  could 
be  even  hoped  for.  But  he  only  wanted 
to  ferve  a  prefent  exigency — an ,  ufeerfliip 
was  not  his  object 

In  this  ftreight,  he  writes  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  imploring  hhn,  as  he  tendered 
the  welfare  of  an  old  pupil,  not  to  anfwcr 
ft  letter  which  he  would  probably  receive^ 
the  fame  poft  with  his  own,  from  the 
fdboolmafler.    He  added,  that  he  had  good 

T  8  reafbns 
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rea(bns  for  concealing,  bdth  from  hifti  and 
the  reft  of  the  worlds'  his  name,  and  the 
real  ft  ate  of  his  cafe :  every  circumftahce  of 
ivhidi*  he  promiied  to  communicate  upon 
ibme  fature  occafion*  His  tutor,  embar« 
ralTed  enough  before  to  know  what  anfwer 
he  ihould  give,  refolved  at  laft  to  give  none. 
And  thus  was  poor  Goldfmith  fnatched 
from  between  the  horns  of  his  prefent  di* 
lemma,  and  fuffered  to  drag  on  a  miferable 
life  for  a  few  probationary  monthb. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  return  to  London, 
from  his  rambles  over  great  part  df  the 
world,  and  after  having  got  foaie  fure  foot- 
ing on  this  flippery  globe,  that  he  at  length 
wrote  to  Dr.  RadclifFe,  to  thank  him  for^ 
not  anfwering  the  fchoolmafter's  letter,  and 
to  fulfil  his  promife  of  giving  the  hiftory  of 
the  whole  tranfadion.  It  contained  a  co* 
mical  narrative  of  his  adventures  from  his 
leaving  Ireland  to  that  time :  His  muiical  ta* 
lents  having  procured  him  a  welcome  recep* 
tion  wherever  he  went.  My  abthority  fays, 
her  hufband  admired  this  letter  more  than 
any  part  of  his  works.  But  (he  would  not 
venture  to  truft:  her  memory  in  detailing 

particolarSi 
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partibttlars.  Which,  aft<r  all,  coiild  apt 
appear  very  ia|ereftipg»  but  from  ht«  9W1I 
ouumer  of  Aating  them.    Adieu. 


J.  E  T  T  E  R    XXXI. 

V  Di/blin,  Nov.  7,  1775. 

T^  R  0  M  Athlonc,  I  took  the  ftagcycoach 
to  Dublin^  a6  well  to  gratify  my  curi* 
ofity  in  feeing  the  manners  of  the  Iri(h  in 
this  vehicle,  a$  from  the  apprehenfion  of  an 
a{)|)troaching  change  of  weather.  I  mufl 
remark  by  the  bye,  that  our  weather  ba$ 
turjied  out  more  favourable  than  I  expected  i 
the  roads  were  dufiy  all  the  laft  week  of 
O&ohtii  and  except  on  the  i^th,  chat  day 
fo  fatal  to  thoufands  at  fea,  my  expedition 
was  not  once  incommode4  by  rain« 

I  never  enjoyed  afrolic  more  than  my  paA 
fage  in  the  ftage.  Oar  company  confided  of 
an  elderly  lady  of  fomue  fafliion  and  her  maid^ 
the  fim  of  a^iobleman,  a  young  buxon^  lafs 
£rom  Roicommon,  and  a  country  fquire  from 
Galway.  Well-bred  people  are  the  fame 
every  where.  So  that  variety  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  two  laft  mentioned  of  my  feU 

U  low- 
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I6w-trav6llers.  The  girl  could  not  be  abov6 
eighteen.  She  was  dreiled  in  a  plain  riding* 
habit,  with  a  hat  and  feather.  You  would 
rather  praife  the  neatnefs  than  the  richnefs 
of  her  drefs.  But  for  her  perfon,  that  in- 
deed was  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature ;  it 
was  of  the  middle  fize,  but  of  fhape  the 
moft  correft.  Her  faqe  had  the  rofy  virgin 
tint  of  innocence  and  health.  It  was  that 
florid  bloom  which  the  painted  Dolls,  who 
haunt  our  fcenes,  affeft,  bat  never  can  ac- 
quire :  or  rather,  it  was  that  young  and 
purple  light  of  love,  which  Reynolds  may 
conceive,  but  cannot  paint.  Her  features 
were  all  turned  to  the  Ibfteft  harmony. 
And  though  embarraffed,  fhe  was  never 
awkward.  If  a  mauvaife  honte  fomiitimes' 
fuffufcd-her  cheeks,  her  fenfibility  added 
grace  to  her  blufhes. 

Our  fquire,  you  may  foppofe,  was  not 
without  feelings,  but  he  ivas  devoid  of  fen- 
timent.  He  was  that  very  Hibernian  I  had 
fo  often  heard  of,  but  never  noticed  before. 

» 

They  were  utter  ftrangers  to  each  other ; 
and  her  lovelinefs  excited  his  curiofity  to 
know  her  connections.  He  afked  her  a 
thoufand  queflions  to  extract  the  fecret :   I 

fuppofe, 
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fuppofe,  Madam,  fays  he,  youknow  fuch 
jand  fuch  people,  &c.  &c.  At  length,  he 
happened  to  hit  on  fomt  of  their  comnioa 
friends.  This  naturally  led  our  hero  to  dif- 
playall  his  talents  to  captivate  this  innocent 
girl.  And  his  manners,  conformable  to 
her  own,  gave  him  an  unrivalled  prefer- 
ence. 

What  moft  evidently  prevailed,  a&/tt  in* 
vidia^  and  what  betrayed  her  into  all  «the 
Cbejierfieldian  indecorums  of  laughter,  was 
his  addrefUng  her  in  Iriih.  And  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  tender  beyond  expreftion 
in  plain  profe,  he  would  accod  her  with  an 
Irifli  fong;  which  he  fang  with  great  foft- 
,  nefs.  The  gentleman  was  perfciSly  good- 
humoured,  and  had  a  high  flow  of  animal 
fpirits.  You  could  not  have  been  difpleafed 
with  the  difplay  of  this  native  charaftcr.  I 
was  delighted  with  it,  for  it  was  original,  and 
I  had  hitherto  feen  only  the  copy.  It  gave 
me  alfo  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving,  that 
the  Irifh  language  fpoken  by  this  pair  was 
far  from  being  difagreeable  j  it  was  very 
different  from  that  which  I  had  heard  from 
the  vulgar  in  the  flreets  \  and  nothing  could 
be  more  melodiqus  than  it  was  when  fung. 

U  z  The 
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The  country  firom  Athlone  to  Dablin 
gradually  improves   in  cultivation  through 
Wcftmeath^  Meath^  and  Kildare^  notwith- 
landing   the  two  former  are   principally 
grazing  counties.      We   lay    a  night  on 
the  road)  at  a  good  inn  in  a  fmall  town 
Called  Ksnnigadj  where  ieveral  ftages  pal  up 
Bi  well  as  ours«    We  pafled  through  feverd 
villages,  not  one  of  which  indicated  the 
exerciie  of  any  manufadure  except  KH^ 
cock,  which  has  a  thriving  afpeA:   and 
here,  I  was  told,  that  the  women  fpin  their 
Own  flax,  and  that  the  men  were  chiefly 
employed  in  day-labour,  for  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  who  are  here  the  moft  ikilful 
and  wealthy  in  the  kingdom.     But  the 
towns  on  this  road  were  happily  divefted  c^ 
that  diftreffing  appearance  of  fordid  penury, 
which  the  Munfter  villages  of  the  fame 
fize  generally  wore^  and  the  inns  were  uni- 
verfally  good. 

And  now  having  finifhed  my  little  tour 
through  two  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  ru- 
minating upon  what  I  have  feen,  I  muft 
fay,  and  1  cannot  fay  it  in  words  lb  authori«( 
tativc  as  thofc  of  Sir  John  Davies,  *«  I  have 
obfcrved  the  good  temperature  of  the  air, 
4  the 
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the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil^  the  pleafant  and 
commodious  feats  for  habitation,  the  fafe 
and  large  ports  and  havens,  lying  open  for 
traffic  into  all  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world,  the  long  inlets  of  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  fo  many  great  lakes  and  frefh 
ponds  within  the  land,  as  the  like  are  not 
to  be  fecn  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  laftly, 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people  endued 
with  extraordinary  abilities  of  nature."  ' 

After  confidering  all  this,  yet  feeing  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  greater,  and  cer- 
tainly the  befl  part  of  what  I  have  feen,  in- 
flead  of  being  in  a  progreffive  flate  of  im« 
pravement,  is  verging  to  depopulation; 
that  the  inhabitants  are  either  moping  un- 
der the  fallen  gloom  of  inadive  indigence, 
or  blindly  averting  the  rights  of  nature  in 
no(5turnal  infurreSions,  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  ruinous  devaftation  and  fa- 
vage  cruelty,  muft  we  not  conclude  that 
there  are  political  errors  fomewhere  ? 

Cruelty  is  not  in  the  nature  of  ihefc 
people  more  than  of  other  men,  for  they 
have  niany  cuftoms  among  them,  which 
difcover  uncommon  gentlenefs,  kindnefs  and 
affedliori.     Nor  are  they  fiagular  in  their 

U  J  hatred 
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hatred  of  labour  j  Taciius's  charadlcr  givcti 
of  the  Germans,  applies  to  them,  and  all 
mankind  in  a  rude  ftate,  mira  diverfttate 
natura,  cum  iidem  homines  Jic  ament  inertiam^ 
Jic  oderint  quietem.  At  prefent  their  hands 
are  tied  up,  and  they  have  neither  the  adi- 
vity  of  a  favage,  nor  the  induftry  of  a  ci- 
vilized people.  There  is  no  neccflity  for 
recurring  to  natural  difpofition,  vi^hen  the 
political  conftitution  obtrudes  upon  us  fb 
many  obvious  and  fufficient  caufcs  of  the 
fad  efFefts  we  complain  of. 

The  firft  is,  the  fuiFering  avarice  to  con- 
vert the  arable  lands  into  pafture.  The 
evils  arifing  from  this  cuftoip  in  England, 
were  fo  grievous,  that  Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  ftatute  was 
enadtcd  to  remedy  them.  But  thcmifcbief 
ftill  incrcafing,  Henry  VIII.  revived  all  the 
antient  ftatutcs,  and  caufcd  them  to  be  put 
in  execution.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
care,  fo  great  was  the  difcontent  of  the 
people,  Irom  poverty  occafioncd  by  decay 
of  tillage  and  increafe  of  pafturage,  that 
they  rofe  in  adlual  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  aqd  (harpencd  by  indigence 

and 
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andopprefnopjdemolifhed  in  many  counties 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inclofurcs. 

Here  you  fee  an  cxaft  prototype  pf  the 
prefent  difturbances  in  Munfter,  carried  on 
by  the  rabble,  originally  called  Levellers^ 
from  their  levelling  the  inclofures  of  com- 
mons, huttiov^WbiteBoys^fvom  their  wear- 
ing their  (hirts  over  their  coats,  for  the  fake 
of  diftincSion  in  the  night.  There  it  was  a 
rebellion,  here  it  is  only  a  ftar-light  infur- 
redion,  difavowed  by  every  body;  and  the 
impotence  of  thofe  engaged  to  do  any  thing 
effectual,  drives  them  into  wanton  and  ma* 
lignant  ads  of  cruelty  on  individuals^ 
Hopelefs  of  redrefs,  they  are  provoked  to 
ads  of  defperation. 

The  rebellion  in  England  did  not  remove 
the  evil ;  it  was  not,  however,  altogether 
fruitlefs;  a  commiflioa  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  caufe  of  it,  and  from  a 
proclamation  thereupon  ifTued,  it  appears, 
that  government  became  poffefled  of  ihc 
true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  It  is  fo  remarkably 
appofite  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  that  I  cannot  forbear  citing  an  ex- 
trad  or  two  from  it.  It  fets  forth,  •*  that 
the  king,  and  the  reft  of  the  privy  council 

U  4  were 
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were  pat  in  remembrance  by  divers  piti- 
ful complaints  of  the  poor  fubjeds,  as  well 
as  by  other  wife  and  difcreet  men^  that  of 
late^  by  enclofing  arable  ground,  many  had 
i)cen  driven  to  extreme  poverty,  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  places  where  they  were 
born,  and  feek  their  livings  in  other  coun*-^ 
tries ;  in  fo  much,  as  in  times  paft,  where 
ten,  twenty,  yea  in  fome  places^  two  hun- 
dred people  have  been  inhabiting,  there  js 
nothing  now  but  (heep  and  bullocks.  All 
that  land  which  was  heretofore  tilled  and 
occupied  by  fo  many  men,  is  now  gotten, 
by  the^  infatiable  greedinefs  of,  men,  into 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  fcarcely  dwelt 
upon  by  one  poor  (hepherd,  fo  that  the 
realm  is  thereby  brought  into  marvellous 
defolation,  &c.** 

Something  more  was  attempted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  little  or  nothing  was  accom- 
plilhed.  And  can  we  wonder  that  little 
could  be  accomplifticd,  when  the  interefts 
and  prejudices  of  the  Great  were  againft 
tillage ;  and  when  fo  able  a  man  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  infifted  upon  the  impofB*. 
bility  of  making  grain  a  ftaple  commodity 
in  England.     But  a  much  greater  man  than 

Raleigh, 
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Riileigh,the  immortal  Bacon,  fupportedthd 
declining  caufc  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
principles  of  found  philofopby,  and  con- 
fident policy.  Yet,  fo  undiftinguifiiihg 
was  the  ignorance  of  thofe  times,  that  his 
leffons  were  unheeded,  and  fcarcity  pre- 
vailed for  the  two  fuccecding  reigns. 

The  cafe  of  Ireland  is  now  like  that  of 
England  then.  Every  man,  connc<fled  with 
the  interefts  of  graziers,  or  fwayed  by  their 
prejudices,  will  tell  you,  very  dogmatically, 
tlmt  tillage  can  n^yer  fucceed  in  Ireland. 
It  is  indeed  vifible,  from  the  forry  imple* 
ments  of  labour  ftill  in  ufe,  that  agriculture 
never  has  arrived  at  any  high  degree  of  |>er* 
fedion ;  yet  it  is  equally  vifible,  from  the 
vefliges  of  the  plough,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence of  hiftory,  that  Munder  was  once 
ts  well  cultivated,  and  as  populous  as  any^ 
part  of  this  kingdom.  But  to  return  to 
JVbite^Bcyifm ;  what  meafures  have  been 
taken  for  laying  this  fpirit  ?  None  that  I 
hear  of,  but  that  of  offering  rewards  for 
apprehenfions  and  difcoveries.  Yet  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  as  part  of  the  Irifh  cha* 
rader,  that  no  reward  has  been  ever  found 
fufficient  to  tempt  the  accomplices,  in  this 

or 
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or  any  other  mifdcmeanor,  to  betray  each 
other.  Some  of  thefe  wretched  culprits 
have,  however,  been  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted, but  no  inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  real  caufe  of  the  infurgency,  no  com* 
mifTion  has  been  iffued  as  in  England.  This  \ 

evil  mufl,  neverthelefs,  originate  from  fbme 
other  caufe  than  mere  depravity  of  nature; 
for  to  fuppofe  that  a  fet  of  people  /hould 
confpire  to  run  the  rifque  of  being  hanged 
and  gibbeted,  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  do- 
ing mifchief  to  their  neighbours,  would 
argue  a  degree  of  diabolifm,  not  to  be  founc} 
in  the  human  heart. 

Some  would  infintiate  that  Popery  is  at 
the  bottom  of  what  they  call  this  dark 
affair  ;  and  to  give  their  opinion  an  air  of 
probability,  they  tell  you,  that  the  firft 
riiing  of  thefe  deluded  people  was  in  the 
very  year  that  Tburot  made  a  landing  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  Conflans 
was  to  have  attempted  the  like  in  the  foutb. 
But  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  French 
king  employed  any  agents,  at  this  time,  to 
pradtife  on  the  difcontents  of  the  rabble  of 
Munfter.  It  is. indeed  more  than  probable,, 
that  fome  of  their  wrong-headed  priefts 

might 
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might  have  fccrctly  wi(hed  to  fcrvc  the. 
caufc  of  France,  and  to  co-opcra'e  with 
any  Popifti  invader.  Yet  even  that  could 
only  be  the  thought  of  fome  ignorant  zealots. 
The  only  prieft,  charged  vtrith  fomenting 
thefe  difordery,  fufFcred  for  his  folly,  if  he 
were  guilty ;  but  from  what  I  have  both 
heard  and  *  read  upon  this  queflion,  I  am 
inclined  to  credit  his  own  declarations  be- 
fore death,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  to  fufFcr. 

But  granting  the  difafFcdion  of  the  Ro-' 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  as  maligw 
nant,  as  it  is  reprefented  to  be  by  their 
well-meaning  Proteftant  neighbours,  is  not 
that  a  fufficient  reafon  for  altering  a  con- 
du6t  towards  them,  which  experience  hasr 
proved  fo  incffedual  to  reclaim  them  ?  Can 
they  expcdl  cordial  affedion  in  return  for 
legal  interdids  ?  Can  partial  laws  command 
more  than  partial  obedience  ?  If  a  yoke  be 
heavy,  will  it  not  gall  ?  If  chains  are  iron, 
will  they  not  fometimes  rattle  ?  Loofe  thefe 

*  See  a  pamphlet  pablithed  Anno  1766,  intitled,  ACan- 
did  Enquiry  into  the  caafes  and  motives  of  the  late  riots  ia 
Miin(lcr»  together  with  a  briif  uarrativi  tf  the  proceedings 
againil  the  rioters,  in  a  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  England. 

chains^ 
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chains,  throw  ofF  this  yoke,  and  repeal  thefe 
laws ;  confer  benefits,  expe£fc  afFedtion,  and 
receive  gratitud^.  Before  you  hope  for 
the  daties  of  loyal  fubjedion,  impart  the 
bleflings  of  an  equal  dominion.  Beford 
jou  think  of  reaping  the  fruits,  fow  the 
feeds  c^  true  felf-intereft.  Make  people 
bappy,  and  you  may  make  theni  loyal. 

Among  the  many  caufes  afligned  by  Sir 
John  Davies,  why  Ireland  was  never  en- 
tirely brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown 
of  England,  until  the  reign  of  James  L 
ihe  capital  one  feems  to  be  the  defcd  of 
civil  polity.  He  (hews,  that  "  for  the  fpacc 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half  at  leaft,  after 
the  conqueft  was  firft  attempted,  the  benefit 
of  the  Englifl)  laws  was  never  communis 
cated  to  the  Iriih,  though  they  earnefily 
fought  the  fame.  For  as  long  as  they  were 
out  of  the  proteAion  of  the  Englifh  law, 
fo  as  every  Englishman  might  oppr^fs,  fpoil, 
nay  kill  them,  without  controulment,  how 
was  it  poilible  they  (hould  be  other  than 
outlaws,  and  enemies  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ? — If  the  king  would  not  admit  them 
to  the  condition  of  fubjeSs,  how  could  they 
learn  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him  as  their 

fovereign  ? 
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Ibvereign  ?  When  they  might  not  converic» 
or  commerce,  with  any  civil  men,  nor  en^ 
tcr  into  any  town  or  city,  without  peril  of 
their  lives,  whether  (hould  they  fly,  but 
into  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  there 
live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner?  If 
the  Irifh  be  not  permitted  topurchafe  eftates 
o^  freeholds  of  inheritance,  which  might 
defcend  to  their  children,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  our  common  law,  muft  they  not 
continue  their  own  cuAoms»  end  live  ia 
confufion,  barbariim,  and  incivility  ?" 

This  excellent  reafi)ning  of  the  Knight^ 
may,  mutatis  mutandis^  be  extended  to  the 
prefent  times.  For  to  this  day,  the  Iriik 
have  not  the  entire  benefit  of  the  Engliih 
iaw$«  They,  to  be  Itire,  are  no  longer  ab« 
iblute  outlaws,  and  enemieSt  but  they  are 
in  many  refpeds  alieni.  And  Roman  Ga« 
tholics,  who  are  the  body  of  the  people, 
can  never  be  zealous  fciends  of  goverflment, 
whilft  they  defpair  of  reciprocal  ads  of 
friendfliip  -and  proteAion* 

Some  gentlemen  feem  alarmed  at  the 
mode  now  adopted,  of  recruiting  our  army, 
out  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country.  But, 
as  long  as  the  officers  are  Proteftants,  I  can 

apprehend 
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apprehend  no  danger,  from  mingling  cvctt 
an  equal  number  of  both  perfuafions  togc* 
thcr;  nay,  it  niight  contribute  to  wear  off 
KDUtual  prejudices,  and  efFedt  that  coalition 
of  fcntiment,  whfch  is  fo  defirable.  The 
cafe  would  be  very  different,  if  whole  re- 
giments, both  officers  and  men,  were  to 
^onfift  of  Romanics.  In  their  prefent 
temper  of  mind,  :a  French  invafion  might 
prove  a  perilous  teft  of  their  loyalty. 
'  By  being  compofed  entirely  of  Papifls^ 
their  habitual  difcontents  might  be  fo  fo'* 
Itaented,  that  their  internal  union  might 
pofiibly  turn  them  againfl  the  (late  that 
employs  them.  Their  caufe,s  of  difcontent 
ihould  be  removed,  for  feme  time,  before 
they  can  have  acquired  new  attachments; 
and,  confequently,  before  arms  (hould  be 
trufted  in  their  hands,  as  diftindt  bodies  of 
troops.  They  muft  fee  that  it  is  their  in-^ 
tereji  to  fupport  the  prefent  cpnflitutionj 
before  they  will  fupport  it  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, in  which  we  can  repofe  fufficient 
confidence.     Adieu. 


LET- 
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Dublin. 

T  Had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  ftatc 
of  tlie  Irifli  parochial  clergy  had  been 
univerfally  comfortable,  if  not  affluent.  But 
the  cafe  in  Munfter  is  moftly  otherwifc. 
It  is  indeed  fcarccly  to  be  conceived,  that 
in  a  country  fo  uncultivated,  a  parifh  of 
moderate  extent,  ihould  yield  fufficient  for 
the  liberal  fupport  of  a  parfon.  Accord- 
ingly, unions  of  large  diftridls  are  here  com- 
mon; which  after  all  give  but  a  fcanty 
fubfiftence.  In  the  north,  which  is  faid  to 
be  very  populous,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lein«- 
fier,  which  are  cultivated,  the  cafe  is  dif^ 
ferent.  There  a  fmall  parifli  affords  a  dc* 
cent  maintenance.  But  in  the  fouth  and 
weft,  where  induidry,  and  confequent  po- 
pulation, is  by  every  means  difcouraged,  the 
fituation  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  envied.  It  requires  a  large  ia<- 
come  indeed,  to  compenfate  for  the  want 
of  houfes,  and  markets,  and  thofe  other 
comforts  which  the  Englifli  clergy  every- 
where enjoy* 

The 
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The  original  caufe  of  the  riiing  of  the 
White-Boys  was  this:  '^  Some  landlords  in 
Munfter  fet  their  lands  to  cottiers  far  above 
their  value ;  and,  to  lighten  their  burden, 
allowed  commonage  to  their  tenants,  by 
way  of  recompence :  afterwards,  in  deipite 
of  all  equiiy,  contrary  to  all  compacts,  the 
landlords  inclofed  thefe  commons,  and  pre- 
(:luded  their  unhappy  tenants  from  the 
only  means  of  making  their  bargains  tole- 
rable *•"  Too  ignorant  to  know  the  law, 
and  too  poor  to  bear  the  expence  of  it, 
they  betook  themfelves  to  violence,  as  their 
only  refource.  As  mobs  feldora  rife  with* 
out  fuffering  fome  grievance,    and  x>ever 

■ 

'^SttJu  Inquhy  into  the  Caufes  oftUpiOragis  crnmittei 
if  tbi  Id^tUirs  tr  WbittBvys^  frmted  ifSz^  wheie  the  fid* 
IcMftng  ludioous  ftory  is  told  ffoa  Saandcffbu'^s  R.  Jiacw  : 
**  A  commotion  ^s  (lirred  up  by  (bme  c9mmomft,  againft 
engrofBng  their  grounds,  when  ihe  King  in  t  bunting  journey 
happened  to  pafs  that  vi9iyy  ^nd  taming  flioit  at  the  corner  of 
a  -^ammeai  happened  near  to  a  eoMitryiii^a  fitiiag  by  -ihc 
heels  in  the  (locks,  who  cried  Hofimnad  lo  his  Majefty  i 
^hich  Invited  the  King  to  afk  the  reafon  of  his  reftraint.  Sir 
ThmUK  raid,  it  was  for  fteaHing  geeie  Irom  44ie  coaimoa.  The 
fellow  rc^ied»  I  befisech  your  Mijefty^  wiio  is  che  greater 
thief,  I,  for  dealing  geefe  from  the  common ;  or  his  worfhip, 
Ibr  ftealing  the  common  from  the  geefe?  The  king  irnme- 
diatt^  ordered  the  witty  fellow  to  be  lelcaM,  and  the  con- 
mon  to  be  reftored  to  the  poor«'* 

fubiide 
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fubfidc  without  doing  fbmc  injury ;  fo  thcfe 
idfurgents,  having  no  profpcft  of  rcdrcfs, 
began  to  direct  their  vengeance  againft  the 
clergy.  The  deluded  rabble^  fmarting  un- 
der the  galling  load  of  oppreflion,  fled  every, 
where  for  relief,  but  where  they  ought. 
And,  in  order  to  divert  their  attention  from 
thennfelves,  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
landlord  and  grazier  to  cheri(h,  or  at  leaft 
connive  at,  the  fpirit  of  curtailing  the 
church  of  its  pittance* 

In  fome  places  they  will  not  fuflfer  the 
parfon  to  have  any  afliftant  in  letting  his 
tithes.  And  if  any  one  be  fo  hardy  as  to 
lend  his  aid,  he  rifques  the  lofs  of  his  ears^ 
or  his  nofe,  or  both.  In  other  places,  they 
refuie  abfolutely  to  pay  thofe  dues  the  law 
ipecifies.  And  in  all,  they  pay  with 
grudging  and  ill  blood.  So  that  the  cafe  of 
the  clergy  in  this  province  is  deplorable. 
For  how  can  a  man  of  liberal  fentiment 
fubmit  to  the  Ibw  drudgery  of  chaffering 
and  dodging  with  each  parilhioner,  molt 
of  whom  would  ufe  every  art  chicane  can 
dcvife^  to  outwit  and  deceive  him  ?  If  the 
parfon  give  up  to  each  demand,  his  income 
is  frittered  down  to  nothing;  and  if  he 

X  docs 
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does  not,  he  muft  ftudy  all  the  little  tricks 
of  bargain-making,  and  fo  degrade  bimfelf 
to  the  kvel  of  a  tithe  dealer.  And  funk  ib 
low,  he  inevitably  lofes  all  that  influence 
wherewith  the  fanftity  of  his  charaSer  had 
inyefted  him,  and  which  a  propriety  of 
condodt  would  have  infallibly  fccurcd. 

There  is  another  caufe  which  immedi- 
ately tends  to  diftrefs  the  clergy,  and  re- 
motely to  flop  the  progrefs  of  agriculture* 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  in  one  of  thofc 
frantic  fits,  to  which  all  popular  aflembKes 
are  incident,  paffed  a  vote,  fome  twenty  or 
lliirty  years  ago,  whereby,  any  lawyer  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who 
IhoiAd  appear  as  council  for  the  recovery 
of  a  dAie  called  jfgiflment  or  Herbage,  which 
had  ever  been  payed  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  of 
grafs.  But  as  this  vote  had  the  fanftion  of 
only  one  branch  of  the  legiflature,  it  could 
neither  afTume  the  form  of  a  kw,  nor  be 
binding  upon  thofe  who  pafled  it,  but 
during  their  political  exiftence  as  a  parlia- 
ment. It  has,  neverthelefs^,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  acquired  the  force  of  a  law ; 
for  the  claim  is  totally  relinqui(hed» 

Now 
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Ncxw  if  the  parioo  alcxQe  had  fudereci 
by  this  mod  iniqaltous  d^ifioQ,  bi>c  9HgJM 
be  brqugh^  to  believe  4hat  no  great  barm 
bad  been  done  by  it.  Bxht  this  very  yot« 
cootrib^iXtes  to  repre&  induAry^  and  to  waA^ 
the  country.  Whereas,  if  the  parfon  h^ 
been  allpwed  to  receiv^e  that  herbage  tQ 
whieh  he  was  iptitled,  agriculture  <niigh( 
have  beet)  revived^  and  depopalatipa  re<p 
ftrained.  Herbage  would  hav^  a^ed  as  9 
premium  upon  tillage,  by  being  a  tax  upon 
pafturagc. 

Thus  you  may  obferve,  that  a  rich  gra- 
inier) who  pays  perhaps  ten  thoufand  pounds 
4  year  1^9 tj  may  not  be  fubJeA  to  as  muck 
titbe^  as  a  wretched  cottier,  who  hcids  but 
ten  acres  of  la^d-  No  wonder  then,  th^ 
hoth  the  clergy  and  the  poor  fhpuld  be 
equally  diHrefled.  And  as  little  wonder^ 
that  infurxe^ipn  ^ould  rear  its  head  in  this 
ill-fated  country  1  the  firft  landlords  of 
which.  aM  abi^tceS)  tbe  iecopd  either  fore« 
ftaikrs  or  graziers^  iifid  where  the  only  tiller 
of  the  groidid  ^ands  io  ^  thind,  and  fome-^ 
times  in  a  fourth  degree  from  the  original 
propr^or.  Sometlung  fliould  be  thought 
of^  fomething  dDoe^  ta  reilc»:e  the  rights  of 

X  8  human 
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human  nature,  in  a  country  almoft  ufurped 
by  bullocks  and  (beep. 

Ought  not  an  Agrarian  law  to  be  pailed» 
which  would  cfFedlually  prevent  one  man 
from  occupying  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  unlefs  one  half,  or  a  third,  or 
even  a  fourth  were  under  the  plough  ?  Eng- 
land was  once  in  a  (imilar  fituation^  and  had 
its  Levellers^  who,  aggrieved  by  the  mono- 
poly of  farms,  rcbellioufly  afked. 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  fpan^ 

Where  was  then  your  Gentleman  } 

> 

As  they  have  the  example  of  England 
before  them,  ought  they  not  to  apply  like 
remedies  to  like  evils.  **  The  device  of 
Henry  VII.  fays  Lord  Bacon,  was  profound 
and  admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houfes 
of  a  ftandard  ;  that  is,  maintained  by  fuch 
a  proportion  of  land  to  them,  as  may  breed 
a  fubjedt  in  convenient  plenty  and  no  fervilc 
condition/*  And  in  the  preceding  reign  it 
was  enadted,  ^^  That  no  perfon  £hoald  keep 
above  2000  (heep,  nor  hold  more  than  ttct> 
farms."  ^ 

As  the  feveral  rifrngs  of  Oak  Boys,  Steel 
Boys^  and  White  Boys,  have  made  fome 
'  noife 
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noife  on  our  fide  of  the  water,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  give  you  a  diftindl  view  of 
them ;  for  they  are,  in  general,  fo  little 
underftood,  that  they  are  frequently  con«- 
founded  together. 

The  high^ways  in  Iceland  were  formerly 
made  and  repaired  by  the  labour  of  the 
housekeepers.  He  who  had  a  horfe^  was 
obliged  to  wprk  fix  days  in  the  year,  himfelf 
and  horie :  he  who  had  none,  was  to  give  fix 
days  labour.  It  had  been  long  complained^ 
that  the^^^r  alone  were  compelled  to  work ; 
that  the  ncih^d  been  exempted;  that  inftead 
of  mending  the  public  roads,  the  fweat  of 
their  brows  had  been  wafted  on  private  roads^ 
ufeful  only  to  the  overfeers.  At  length,  in 
the  year  1764,  in  the  moft  populous^  ma- 
hufacfturingy  and  confequently  civilized  part 
of  the  province  of  Ulfler>  the  inhabitants  of 
one  pariih  refuted  to  make  more,  of  what 
they  called  joi  roads.  They  rofc  almoft  to 
a  man,  and  from  the  oaken  branches  which 
they  wore  in  their  hats  were  denominated 
OaA  Beys.  The  difcontent  being  as  general 
as  the  grievance,  the  contagion  feized  the 
neighbouring  pariOies.  From  parishes  it 
^ew  to  baronies,  and  from  baronies  to  coqo^ 

X  3  ties, 
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ties,  till  at  kngth  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
jprovince  was  engaged. 

The  niany*headcd  moniker  being  now 
roufed,  did  not  know  where  to  ftop>  but 
began  a  general  redrefs  of  grievances,  whe- 
ther real  or  imaginary.  Their  firft  objed 
was  tbe  overfeers  of  roads ;  tbe  fecond  the 
clergy,  whom  they  refolved  to  curtail  of 
their  per(bnal  and  mixed  tithes ;  the  third 
was  the  landlords,  the  price  of  wbofe  lands, 
particularly  of  turf  bog»,  they  fet  about  re- 
gulating. They  bad  feveral  inferior  olD^efts^ 
t\\  which  only  difcovered  the  frenzy  of  in* 
furre&ion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  was  coUeded 
from  tbe  other  provinces ;  for  till  then,  tho 
province  -of  Utfler  was  deemed  fo  peabeful| 
that  fcarcely  any  troops  were  quartered^  in 
it.  The  rabble  fled  as  foon  as  fired  up6n  i 
and  thus  was  this  tumult  quelled  for  tbe 
time,  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after  its  com- 
mencement, with  the  lofs  of  only  two  ot 
three  lives.  In  the  next  fefiion,  parliament 
took  the  matter  into  confideration,  and  very 
wifely  repealed  the  old  Road  ASi^  and  pro- 
vided for  the  future  repair  of  the  roads  by 
levying  an  equal  tax  off  the  lands  of  botk 

poor 
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poor  and  fich.  Tbe  ca^fe  of  diicontent 
being  thus  happily  renf>ov6d,  peace  an4 
^uiet  have  returned  to  their  old  chadnels. 

The  rifing  of  the  Steel  Boys  was  not  fo 
general,  but  it  was  more  violent,  as  pro«- 
ceedingfroflna  more  particalarly  interefling 
caaie»     The  fource  of  it  was  this.     An  ab*- 
fentee  nobleman,   who  enjoys  one  of  the 
largeil  eftates  in  this  kingdom,  in(^ead  of 
letting  it,  when  outofleaie, — which  ithap^ 
pened  to  be   altogether  about  five  or  fix 
years  ago, — for  the  higbeOrent«  which  isthfc 
ufual  way  in  Ireland;  adopted  a  new  mode, 
of  taking  large  fines  and  fmall  rents.     It  is 
alTerted,  that  thofe  fines  amounted  to  fuch  a 
fum,  that  the  want  of  the  ufual  circulating 
ca(h,  carried  away  to  England,  feverely  af^- 
fe(^d  tlte  linen  markets  of  that  couotry. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  occupier  of  the 
ground,  though  willing  to  give  the  higheft 
rent,  was  unable  to  pay  the  fines,  and  there- 
fore difpoflcffcd  by  the  wealthy  undertaker i 
who,  not  contented  with  moderate  intereA: 
for  his  money,  racked  the  rents  to  a  pitch 
above  the  reach  of  the  old  tenant. 

Upon  this,  the  people  rofe  againft  the 
forefi4^irs^  deftroying  their  houfes,  and 
*         .  X  4  maiming 
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maiming  their  cattle  which  now  occupied 
their  quondam  farms.  When  thus  driven  to 
afts  of  defperation,  they  knew  not  how  xp 
confine  themfelves  to  their  original  object, 
but  became,  like  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  general 
reformers.  The  army  however  eafily  dif*- 
perfed  them,  and  two  or  three,  who  were 
made  priibners,  having  fuffered  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  the  country  was 
foon  reflored  to  its  priftine  tranquillity. 

Both  thefe  infurred^ions  being  in  thp 
North,  the  moft  opulent,  populous,  and  ci- 
vilized part  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  ob« 
fervc  they  have  no  fimilitudc  to  thfat  of  the 
White  BoySj  in  the  South,  either  in  their 
caufes  or  eifedts,  except  in  the  general  idea 
of  oppreffion.  The  caufe  which  generated 
the  one  being  removed,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  other  being  only  temporary,  the  dura- 
tion of  neither  was  long.  The  rif^  and  fall 
of  each  w.a$  like  that  of  a  mountain  river, 
which,  fwelled  by  a  broken  cloud,  at  once 
overwhelms  all  around,  and  then  (brinks 
down  as  fuddenly  into  its  accufiomed  bed. 

Whereas  in  the  South,  where  the  caufe 
IS  permanent,  without  any  appearance  of 
redrefs,  th?  effc(3:  remains*    Thp  poor,  d^r 

priveci 
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privcd  of  their  right  of  commonage,  driven 
from  the  good  grounds,  obliged  to  pay  five 
or  fix  guineas  for  an  acre  to  fet  their  po- 
tatoes in,  and  having  no  refources  from  ma« 
nufa^lures,  as  in  the  Nprth,  they  become 
conftant  enemies  to  the  ftate  j  tbejiate  not 
being  their  friend^  nor  tbejiate^s  law. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge^  that  fanaticifm  and 
fuperftition  were  the  original  fdurces  of 
thefc  evils.  If  the  majority,  engaged  ir^ 
the  North,  v^ere  Prefbyterians,  and  in  the 
South  Papids,  it  is,  becaufe  the  body  of 
the  poor  are  of  thofe  perfuafions  in  thofc 
places.  And,  it  (hould  be  attended  to,  that 
the  oppreflion  of  the  poor  in  the  South, 
proceeds  very  much  from  the  Papifts  them- 
fclves,  as  the  graziers  who  cngrofs  the 
farms,  are  moftly  Romanics ;  which  in**- 
contcftibly  proves  the  neccffity  of  an  ylgra^ 
rian  law.  Till  fomc  ftep  is  taken  in  favour 
of  tillage  and  the  poor,  Wbiteboyifm  will 
probably  remain,  in  defiance  of  all  the  fe^ 
verities  which  the  legiflative  power  can 
devife;  or  the  executive  inflift. 

But  you  may  poffibly  afk,  why  may  not 
thefc  people  make  as  much  of  the  ground 
by  tillage,   as  the  grazier  by  pafturage? 

The 
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The  reafon  is  this^  their  poverty  is  {o  cxm 
treme,  and  their  ignorance  of  tillage  fo 
great,  that  they  couIU  not  occupy  h  tQ 
the  greateft  advantage.  Farming  is  an  art 
\i^bich  requires  much  experience,  and  much 
cxpence.  And,  though  perhaps  they  might 
make  as  much  of  it,  yet  the  grazier  pays 
bis  rent  with  lefs  trouble  to  the  landlord, 
who  is  generally  an  abfentee.  The  grasier 
cannot  make  fo  much  of  a  few  acres  a^ 
the,  farmer;  but,  by  a  light  profit  from 
thoufands,  he  amafles  a  fortune,  without 
adding  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
Whereas,  if  an  jigrarian  law  were  to  take 
place,  the  prefent  grazier  would  be  obliged 
to  ufe  the  plough,  to  make  the  moft  of  a 
fmali  farm  or  two.  He  would  be  forced  tp 
cultivate  with  artificial  graiTes,  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  &c.  to  make  from  a  lefs  quantity 
of  land  with  labour,  as  much  as  be  for- 
merly made  from  a  greater  without  it.  Thus 
you  may  perceive,  that  the  fame  farms 
would  feed  as  many  (heep  and  bullocks  as 
at  prefent,  and  of  human  creatures,  live 
times  the  number. 

In  the  north  and  ibme  other  parts  like 
it^  the  tenant  makes  his  rent,  not  by  bis 

land. 
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land^  but  hi$  induftry^  and  the  fpuiniag  of 
his  wife  and  family.  He  mof):  have  fome 
land  for  his  potatoes  and  his  to  w^  for  which 
he  gives  whatever  the  landlord  aflcs*  But 
fometimes  the  landlord  is  not  at  the  troubte 
of  aikingj  he  iets  up  his  land  to  the  beft 
bidder^  and  receives  written  proposals.  And 
thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  (he  wreichcd 
tenant,  to  whom  long  poiTeflion  gives  no 
preference,  is  driven  from  his  little  dwelling, 
unlefs  he  outbids  every  other  propofer. 
Upon  foch  hard  conditions,  you  may  fee 
it  is  morally  impoffible  that  this  country 
can  be  improved  fuccefsfuUy ;  for  the  te- 
nant is  perfuaded,  that  every  improvement 
he  makes,  will  but  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  renewing  his  leafe. 

This  may  explain  to  you  what  an  Eng- 
lifhman  can  fcarcely  conceive.  We,  in  go- 
neral,  imagine  that  a  twenty*-one  years  ]eafe 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  fo  it  ia  with  us, 
where  the  prefent  occupier  is  fuppo&d  to 
have  a  tenant^^rigbt ;  and  where  the  tenant 
is  allowed  to  make  three  times  what  he 
pays  for  his  land, — one  (hare  for  his  rent, 
another  for  the  fupport  of  his  family,  and 
%  third  for  contingencies,    Bat  here  the^e 

is 
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is  no  fuch  allowance  made,  for  if  the  tenant 
can  pay  his  i^ent,  and  exift  upon  potatoes  and 
butter- milk,  his  landlord  thinks  he  has  a 
good  enough  bargain.  And  though  in  fome 
places,  rents  are  as  high  in  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  yet  they  do  not  yield  half  the  pro- 
duces'—the tenant  (larves,  and  the  landlord 
has  almoft  the  whole  value. 

When  I  fpeak  thus,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  comprehend  all  Iri(h  landlords, 
under  the  above  defcription.  There  are 
many  good  landlords ;  if  there  were  not, 
this  nation  would  ibon  ceafe  to  exift  as  a 
people ;  for  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  pre- 
fent  troubles  in  America,  they  migrated  in 
fuch  numbers  from  this  kingdom,  that  the 
price  of  lands  fell  one  third  of  their  former 
rate ;  but  this  ipirit  being  now  checked, 
}a|id6  b^gin  to  rife  again. 

When  upon  this  topick,  it  would  be  in- 
juftice  to  pais  over  in  filence,  the  condu($t 
of  that  excellent  perfon,  Sir  George  Savile; 
which  I  have  fo  often  h?ared  extolled  in 
this  city ;  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom 
I  have  feen,  indeed,  where  the  rights 
of  human  nature  fcem  in  the  leaft  attended 
tpj    Th«'t  f  jfcmpljiry  landlorcj  has,  it  feems^ 
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an  ellate  in  one  oF  the  northern  counties  of 
this  kingdom.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
the  leaies  were  expired,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
it»  tha^  he  might  learn  all  its  local  circum--- 
(lances.  He  found  the  majority  of  the  oc^ 
cupiers  groaning  under  the  moft  piteous 
oppre(!ion«  The  tenantry,  who  held  large 
tradls  immediately  from  him^  had  under 
them  a  numerous  fet  of  cottagers,  who  paid 
exorbitant  rents.  Sir  Geprge  refolved  at 
pnce  to  emancipate  them.  He  announced, 
that  every  cottier  might  become  his  tenant^ 
^-and  defired  them  to  oiake  each  man  his 
-propofal  for*  what  he  then  pofTeiTed. .  Tht6 
was  not  received,  as  he  expeftcd,  with  joy 
and  gladnefs,  but  with  gloom  and  dejec- 
tion of  fpirft.'  Unaccufiomed  to  adts  of 
mercy,  they  doubted  whether  fuch  a  prin« 
crple  exifted  in  the  human  heart.  The 
character  of  Sir  George  was  unknown  lo 
them.  It  w0siQfMfed  into  their  minds,  that 
•like  other  landlords,  he^  only  wanted  to 
•raife  hi^  eftate,  and  they  like  the  Helots^ 
(Were  afraid  of  the  la(h  of  their  accuflomcd 
mafters.  It  was  fonac  time  before  they 
:  could  bfc  prevailed  upon  to  make  any  pro- 
-pbfalii,  :.At  length,  they,  propofed  to  pay 

*  him 
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Eim  ttdiat  they  then  payed  lhc.y»Jertaker7 1 
they  thought  it  ^woqld  be  in  vftin  to  o^r 
hfs^  The  iSho  cff  fbfi  whole  was^  tboet  $ir 
G^prgd  gave  tJp^f^  poor  vaflaU  Icaies  at  a 
iBuc4i  hk  refiit  than  tbcy  propoffdi  yet 
dcMtfaled  at  the  fame  time^  the  iecQine  of 
his  eibute*  This  you'll  fay  was  ii  fo^ient 
faccifice ;  bi^t  yba  will  agree  witib  tiie«  that 
the  fiivourof  it  muft  afiseod  to  Heaven, 
tvhea  you  hear^  Ithat  he  might  have  had» 
.^tthottt  aciy  trouhle^  froiu  a  fiagle  vnder«- 
^er^^^afid  Vfkh  %6  g4^d  iccurky  as  the 
JBank  of  £oglasid/-^eyea  laace  thao  he 
ik^otfld  accept  from  liia  tcnaais.    FareweUL 
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Y  ^  this  kingdoin»  fb  divided^  both  in 

ligious  and  political  fentiinenTSy  yoa  can 
Scarcely  find  two  pevfons  'cf  <he  i^me  cf^ 
mon  i  and  no  general  plan  for  its  improve 
snent,  gives  any  party  cont$nt»  It  mufty 
Aeverthelefs,  be  apian  of  the  ffioft-eompra* 
faeniive  nature,  which  can  aniikrer  all  die 
furpofes  of  tinivefffd  good.  Particcdar  iii- 
'  terefls 
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tercfts  moft  be  difregarded,  particohf  pre- 
judices (hould  be  defpifed.  The  intercfts 
cf  gfaziers  are  againft  an  Agrarian  law; 
and  the  ruh^tig  prejudice  is  againft  any  re- 
laxaiion  of  the  penal  code.  In  my  laft,  I 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  poor  againft  the 
rich  5' let  us  now  confider  the  objeAions 
Againft  toleratioriy  unawed  by  authority, 
unbi^ffed  by  prejudice,  and  unrwayed-by 
intereft. 

ft  is  urgfed>  that  popery  is  of  a  fpirit  fa 
intolerant,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated^ 
in  this  country  efpecially,  where  the  very 
rivers  have  been  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
Proteftants,  whofe  ghofts  have  often  cried^ 
aloud,  for  vengeance  on  their  fell  deftroycrs. 
You  may  perhaps,  Dodlor,  think  that  thi§ 
is  a  vifionary  reprefentation  of  my  own; 
but  it  is  fiot,  it  is  the  real  reprefentation 
of  ignorant  zeal.  Among  the  many  affi- 
davits of  the  barbarities  committed  by 
Papifts,  in  the  war  of  1641,  arc  fbme, 
equally  authenticated,  wherein  deponents 
fets  forth,  that  they  heard  the  apparitions 
Jhriek  vengeance^  as  they  glided  along  the 
Bann\  a  river.  In  the  north,  into  which 
they  had  been  driven.    Which  orily  evinces, 

S  that 
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that  entire  credit  is  not  to  i>e  given  to  th£ 
affidavits,  and  hiftories  of  thofe  times.  But 
let  us  liftcn  to  more  ferious  arguments. 

It  is  objected,  that  if  Popery  were  tole- 
rated, it  would  exhibit  the  fame  fcenes  over 
again  which  it  did  then;  its  luft  of  domi- 
nion being  fo  inordinate,  that  wherever  it 
can,  it  will  reign  alone.  Let  it,  however^ 
be  remembered  that  it  has  now  undergone 
a  long  quarantine  from  power,  by  a  peace- 
able fubjedtion  of  above  fevcnty  years.  Let 
it  be  confidered,  that  the  influence  of  tho 
l^ope  is  now  loft  in  ibme  Popifli  countries^ 
and  that  it  is  diminifhed  in  alK  The  Jefuits 
are  fuppreflcd,  the  world  is  enlightened, 
trance  is  tolerant !  Would  it  not  be  fafer 
to  allow  of  a  Roman  Catholic  feminary  at 
home ;  where,  even  from  emulation^  fome 
real  and  folid  learning  might  be  acquiredi 
which  would  neceflarily  beget  moderation  j 
—than  fufFer  their  pricfts  to  go  in  queft  of 
a  bcggarly^ducation  to  foreign  univerfities, 
where  they  glean  up  nothing  but  the  quib- 
bles of  fophiftry,  and  the  babblements  of 
cafulftry;  and  then  come  home  again  re- 
plete with  foreign  prejudices,  and  all  their 
native  impcrfedtiohs  on  their  head  ? 

Thcfc 
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r  Tbsfe  argdmehte,'  dcfpafficteateljr  sre^h* 
td^  ni%ht  fuffice  ta  .anfwcr  ail  ofa^edUons 
agaihft  the  toleration  of  Irilh  Papifts.    But 
ftitt  it  is  aiked,  How  dicLtbey  behave  when 
they  were  tolemtcd  ?  *  To  which  I  mcift  an*  ' 
fwsr :  by  another  qoeflioo»  At  what  time  : 
were  they  tolerated  f   It  is  fald,  and  it  is 
vnittm,  ^hat  they  were*  in  the  full  enjoy* 
ment  of  tbe  fame  privil^o  with  Proteftant ' 
ftt^edte  at  the  brealdtig-out  of  the  rebel- 
livAin  1 641 1  but  let  U9  examine  into  the 
fdttndaiiton  of  this  afler (ion,  by  taking  u^ 
the  matter  from  the  beginning.  . 

'in  the  reign  of  Qiieeo  Elizabeth^  at  a 
time  wJien  the  Ehgliih  was  a  tongue  almoft 
ai  much  unknown  in  Ireland  as  the  Latin, 
and  coniequently  when  the  Liturgy  was . 
ioarce  rmore  underftood  than  the  Mafs^book^ 
a.p»ottliy  of  afliil|iQg:ajSttnday  was  exacted 
from  iU  fuch  as  refu&d  to  conform  to  the 
woribip  pf  the  church  of  England*  James,  by 
proclamation^  commanded  all  tbe  popiih 
clergy  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  a  limited 
time}  and  Upon  non-compliance^.they  were 
thrown  into  prifon  by  tbe  Lord  Deputy.  That . 
royal  pedant  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  a  rdigion,  which  preaches  up  paffive 

y  obe* 
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obediciicq:  ifi.tbe  Popb  bMob  not  mog^iTa 
riglii  tait,4etbnime-(md  Jkcmum  Xatgn   Wdb^*) 

vwidn  the  Pdipt  y  Had  tfwStSh  Pdpifttf  #4to' 
tbcocr  tanghf  to.  beCevfe.  diat  he  ftrmiveil) 
tlwm  in  lit  h^rtymtieh  naijr  aaca«iUiD9i 
tkci0irfdt£br4liant.at.th?t  periods  ;  *  j-f 
'  it  waa  not^  IdDwewr*  wiihoiitgdod  naim/ 
that  d3ojr.i»r&  ift  a  fknpe.at  tlMir  cloiggrti 
baiog^  tbiMi  iBegaHj;  kAfntonaii;  thq^D  Mf^^i 
gofid  juftljit.  that*  ihe.ftime  €£  ra^uftoajFii 
had  its  pbna^  aiccttauiad  bj  ^  ikmttst.o€i 
Elizabeth  *.  .  Tho.Kklg:  Cbon^re  found  ifl: 
esptdiidi^  'ta  recooian^nd  to:  his  ddputfes 
hwo^  thCigsntior  inf>dh:tof!  lnAtn€6am  aoii 
erbdvutktt^  &)rtrecIaiaiingitfae|aipiftdrj;Aaid^ 
hop^y  hodi  it:  baea  £br.  i4ii9  acttioiv  i^^thma 
method'  had  bettn-  nit2mabl7.padued.in  ^lut . 
and  t\»  faeccedtng  reign  :|  bit  to  it  iu({^<- 
p6Md^  tlMt  tbe  gdvenorti  ^  IrefiaMl  toad^  • 
iilcli*  aa  avdrfioa  to  I^pisry,  afabty  adders ' 
OhaH«s!^  Mteiv  Romifll  chafids  ^^  flfu^  ttp«  - 
iii-oaada^...    «  :  -'• 

W&a:  f tea  tokraticM^  Of  religion  ^  Cer^ 
takily  tfdr.     Wwet  tht:]r  temporat  lighta « 

better 
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great  O'Nial,  earl  of  Tyrone^  was  attaiatcd . 
UfHHi  the  lale.  cvicknce  of  m  aooa^sinoQt 
Uilii?f,  :drop>pedao.tbepriiryHeouncU  cbam« 
bM4  By* his  ioftputed  guilJ,  fix.  wboie 
cornitKt  ia  UUter  efchnted  to  the  crown  ^ 
with  vbich  the  King  gratified  his  kiticfolk 
abd*  dependaiits  of  Scotland^  And  as  if 
thdevrcce  oot'eDOagfa,  a  Court  of  itaqoift^ 
tkai  vpoa  titles  wtis  fet  op  $  whofe  decifiont 
vrem  fi>unjuft,  that  neither  the  laws  of  ns^ 
turct,  nor  of  ct^ooi^  nor  evQn  po^dflioa  fo0 
ceiiturks,  could  prefcrve  to  Roman  CathcH 
lica  the  eftatea  of  their  anceflora*  It  did 
not  ufe  cFcn  t^e  oftonfiUc  pretest  of  relifi 
giow  criminaitty  ^  orcivil  dclinrqueiftcy ;  its  * 
only  cbjefi:  vBia9  defe^  of  titlc^  and  ercry 
tiile  was:  •  fldjudgod  defeSive,  for  which  a 
dbedy  ^ :  or  g/tinfr  -  o£  conveyamce  from  th^ 
cm^n,  could  not.  be  productt).  or  atleaft 
proited»  Upim  this  j^^  af  law^  what 
d^9  cot)ld  be  fecare  f  Prefbriptton  became 
of  no  Vikf.  ftP4  ihQ  oidtSL  teoures  were  ia 
greajceft  dungiPtr.  ff om.  the  nu&s  of  time^  or 
the  injmics  of  accident:  cnn  tiic  m^v^ 
tm^^A  have  ptariihed  in  foch  a  ferka  of  war 
and  confuiioni   whea  private  bonies  and 

Y  ^  public 
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public  offieet  were  every  day  plundered  add ' 
in  flames. 

Every  governor  of  Iftlatyd  under  Charter 
purfued  the  iame  deteftable  meafure^:  Earl 
Strafford  %ured  in  the  vam    This  infbleftt 
Lord  Duputy  confticated  many  unforfetted 
eftates^  and  feized  them  in  the  name  of  the' 
Crown., His  mafter  behaved  with  hrs  wontbd* 
duplicity  j  he  promifed  the  Irifh  what  he 
called  hi§  graces^  fimilar  to  our  petition  of  5 
right,    but  never  granted  them,   holding ' 
them  {fill  out  as  a  lufe  for  a  new  fubfidy/ 
with  a  threat  to  freight  en  them  if  they're- 
fDfed  to  comply.     Indeed)  when  that*  un-  i 
happy  prince  tottered  on  his  throne,  wheai 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  h^d  co-^operated'A 
to  render  him  odious ;  but  above  al^  when ' 
be  wanted  the  aiiiftance  of  an  Iri&  army* 
againft  the  Engliih  parliament,  then^  randf> 
not  till  then/  did  he  tranfmithis  confent  to 
the  z&  of  Limitation,  relinqutfliing  all  far-' 
ther  inquiry  into  titles.     Bar  by  that  time 
the  fovereignty  *  had  pafi^dd  from   Charles, 
and  the: parliament  was  paramount.    Th^- 
fceptrcL  6f  Ireland  was  by  thdm  comnrittod* 
tor  the  hand&  of  two.  Lords  Jiiftices,  Parjbns* 
abds  Borlaciy  :men  ;of -iiaiTOWr  purttanicaiU 
V  -\  ^  *•   1  prin- 
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principles ;  whdfc  intereft  it  biccamc^  as  mucli 
as  it  had  been  of  the  decollated  Strafibrd,  tQ 
provoke  farther  efcheats*  They  eluded  the 
King's  intention^  by  adjourning  the  parlia-* 
ment  in  the  year  1641,  contrary  to  his  Ma* 
jefiy'<s  order  and  intereft,  and  to  the  great 
di&OAteiiit  of  the  commons  and  all  pacific 
rea(bnabte  mcn^  Thus  were  the  facred 
rights  of  juftice  and  humanity  trampled  un* 
der  foot  by  fordid  avarice,  goaded  on  h^ 
fanatical  zeal. 

Had  the  King's  intention  been^honeft^ 
they  would  have  fruftrated  it,  in  oppofition 
to  his  intereft ;  but  as  the  pafling  the  ad 
of  Limitation  would  have  fecured  the  pro* 
perty  of  fo  many  PopiQi  families^  they  de* 
feated  it,  in  fubfervience  to  their  own.  la 
fliort)  they  did  every  thing  they  could  de« 
vife,  to  exafperate  thefe  poor  people,  and 
precipitate  them  into  the  rebellion,  which 
they  had  repeated  intimations  was  kindling 
in  Uifter,  without  taking  a  (ingle  ftep  to 
icxtinguiih  the  embriotic  flame. 

A  rebellion  at  length  broke  out  on  thQ 
a3d  of  October  1641,  which,  after  the  maf- 
facre  of  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
fnew,  furnifhed .  as  many  jtrtigic  fpen^s  as 

Y  3  any 
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toy  in  dfii  w  ecclcfiaflicil  hiftarf.  Sut 
tho  Irkh  anBTair  was  a  wot^  of  metx:^  t6  tfaM 
cf^  France.  There,  fuperftkioB^  for  i  camxn 
call  it  religion^  operated  alooe*  Here,  irc*^ 
ligtow  tieal  was  (happened  hj  oppreffion  iioth 
fpiritual  ^nd  temporal  i  tiieeiiormfties«om« 
tnkt^  wet^  perpetrated  4>y  the  fctign  ^d 
dregs  of  tlie  people ;  and  ^Wh  tfccfe  we» 
t^aggerated  Jn  a  terrfblii  prdportion :  'where* 
AS  the  moft  ele<rated  ranks  in  I'arfe  wcm 
perfonally  engaged,  and  their  hatids  ftained 
iti  the  4>lood  of  libel r  'ti8a:»eft  fehrtions. 
The  murderers  of  Paris  were  tile  nikig  ami 
triumpliatiit  part^^  and  ifhercfore^  t^e  msff 
fappofe,  tliettcafe  isare{>reienteditithe  moft 
favourable  light.  Whereas  the  lti(h  ac^ 
t6unC6  -come  all,  or  moftly,  from  the  ga« 
veming  and  foccefiftd  iide«  In  the  Roman 
hiftory,  the  Carthaginians  are  ever  and  aodm 
ftigmatiftd  as  ferfilt\  <rudeles^  fc^^^l 
find  therefore  Carthdiig^  ^eUnda  ^.  Bat  let 
v%y  defpi^Dg  declamation,  advert  to  fa6U. 

If  Sir  William  Petty  had  prejudices^  it  is 
evident  they  could  ncft  be  in  favour  of  the 
}ri!(h|  for  he  was  one  of  the  great  gainers 
1)y  their  fuppofed  guik,  4and  confcquent  fot^ 

^iturtf »    V«t  after  dvmonftrating  that  the 

number 
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number  of  Proteftants  deftroyed  in  the 
whole  war  by  the  Papifts  was  not  one-fourth 
of  what  it  WM  rep^rtc^d  ito  he^  hi  goes  on 
to  ihew,  that,  before  the  war,  there  were  in 
the  wliole  realm,  but  three  thoufand  landed 
^fUlAs^  o(f  whom,  3f&  oppmn  by  «l^t 
i)uiidred\pidgmems  of  tthc  oonM,  xi£x:Mms^ 
iffaich  (at  4mm  a  663:9  nfiDn  the  iQiiooeDGe 
,and  '^Aft  of  cvte  iriih,  Aenr  were  net 
flbom  u  feventh  part  guilty  of  tbtf  rebellloa. 
ftnd  alMr  tfffignfing  fome  ^Ofiotivei  for  the 
\nQk  ciiwfhig  tmo  tlib  war,  he  condades 
iiis  iSfbftpttfr  with  thoffe  hM>ft  rMnaitoible 
words :  ^^  But  upon  the  plaj^ing  of  lAiis 
^gfame  or  match  ^ipon  "fo  %v&L  odds,  the 
f:HgU(bwoii,  .tfAtt^ai^^  aoKstig  and  >befidd8 
^ther  pretences,.  «i  jgdmeiler^s  ni^ht  at  kaft 
10  iheir  ie(l«es«  £iit  a8  for  the  blooddied 
in  4be'  ooff tfeA,  Ood  tbeift  k  rows  wlvo  did  oc-> 
«8fi0A  lit/'    AdicU. 
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Pablio, 

T  Have  now  before  me  a  book,  itititljsd, 
**  l^be  .Cafe  of  Ireland^  being  bound  by 
ads  of  parHament  made  in  Englandi  ftatedi*' 
written  by  Mr.  Molynenx,  who  fpeaking 
of  Mr.'.lx>cke's  Treatife  on  Government, 
calls  the.aiitbor  bis  exQdOknt  friend*  It  w%8 
natural  to  expedl,  tbat  an  intimacy  (bould 
•  have  iUbHfted  betwpei)  fucb  congenial 
cotemporaries.  '     .* 

The  defign  of  this  book  is*  to  (hew^  that 
Ireland  is  of  right  iiw  as  England,  afid  may 
not  therefore  be  bound  by  Gnglifli*  ads  of 
parliaments  -  In.  order  to  demonftrate  tbofe 
^propoficions,  the  writer  fets  put  with  (hew- 
ing, that  Ireland  cannot  be  called  a  conr 
quered  country,  even  in  the  fenfe  that 
England  is  faid  to  be  fb^  by  the  Conqueror ; 
for  William  obtained  England  by  a  bloody 
fight  at  Hq/iings ;  whereas  Henry  received 
not  the  lead  oppofition  in  Ireland.  Henry 
came  over  and  made  large  conceilions  of 
ihe  (aipe  laws  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 

peoplg 
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.|)eoplcr  6i  Englaod,  and  the  Iri(h  came  ia 
.  peaceably^  and  accepted  the  proffered  termi. 

After  inqoiring  what  title  conqueft  givcs^ 

.  the  author  provesy  from  the  Uwt  of  iiature 

.  and  of  nations,  that  an  wiju^  cQnqoeft  can 

give  no  title  at  all ;  and  that  eiren  zjufiont 

c^n  give  no  right  over  the  property  or  po(^ 

terky,  but  only  over  the  liberties  and  lives,, 

.of  a&uai  oppofers ;  confequently^  that  it  can 

give  [none  over  thofe  who  did  jiot  concur  ia 

thcoppdfition,  a^d  ililllefs,  if  pofiible/ovcr 

thoie  who  affifted  in  the  conqueft. 

He  next  m^n^int,  that,  even  granting 
it  h^  bepp  conquered)  and  juftly  too,  Irew 
Ia])d  recovered  its  independence  under  John^ 
whom  Henry  created  King  of  Ireland^ 
which  vtM  thereby  iet  apart  from  England 
and  continued  a  diftinA*  kingdom,  until 
£i)g{M)d  defcended  to  John,  a  fpace  of 
about  tiyenty-two  years  ;.  during  which 
divers  grants  and  charters  to  his  Irifli  fub- 
je6ks  were  made,  and  arc  dill  in  being. 
■  •  Folumus,  quadf  in  ^gnum  fdelitatU  nieflre 
fampraclara^  tarn  wjignis^  liber tatibus^  regno 
twftro  AngH£  a  pat  re  nofira  &  nobis  concejjis^ 
4e  gratia  noftra  6*  dono^  in  regno  Hibernut 
^audeatjh  WJ  ^  '^^Jri  baredes  inperpetuumy 

Thio 


This  gruil  was  icomG/tmtSi  hf  Hearjr  1^. 

time  Bnfg^nd  ami  Itdand  iiam.lttad  fep^ate 
^itfi£ii&ioii8t  and  ixitiaixMd  uodcfeodetit 
JwigdMiB^^  ^ubder  oae  headt  ^xntfcoia  ai^ 
jfobMCliiiaiBion  of  the  one  to  tke  o«ller» 

In  the  Mgn  cf  Hemy  17^  it  waa  ^Qatitod 
Ib  thfe  Iiifli  paiQiament,  That  no  AmuMs 
made  m  &n|flafrd  "(liotild^  be 'in  .force  in  Ifts- 
land  ifiH  they  ^re  allowtd'aM  fMfltffMll 
ill  <the  pwHttnrcfTt  tjf  this  ktngdbtn.  Jti  thie 
fucceedin^  rdgm  *veral'En|^ifli  ftirftftfefe 
were  'A  us  -autliOTrzcd  h)  Itdaisd ;  till  at 
length,  ill  thfcteigixif  Hanry  ¥tf.  all  the 
CDgUih  Aatntes  were  grafted  tipon  the  9rifli 

He  ^ndeavoars  .fa  an(Wet  dfafeftiona  to 
the  cla}fxi6  fince  made  of  Jf  n^lb  a(fts  biod«- 
mg  Iraland^  where  IretaiHi  is  pafticdhirif 
flamed »  He  £bews»  thtt  whiii  tiloib'i<!fcs 
were  fflade,  Ireland  was  m  fodi  conltffiCMl 
that  ^e  could  not  afiemble  fAvlnPcitnti  'Of 
her  own,  but  fcnt  her  rcprcfentatwes^  to 
England;  and  tbM  the  very  fatane  ihing 
was  dene  even  fo  late  as  CrotnWtira  tfrii*|>- 
ation.  As  to  the  law  palled  in  England^ 
daring  Charles  the  Firft's  tyranny,- for  levyfcr 
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kig  m<MMf  in  Iiefend,  th«,  he  £iys»  w 
ttiftde  ^  no  force  by  dbe  aifhof  fndciMiit 

of  Charles  n. 

"•  From  thcfe  'prcmifes  Tie  tefers,  «hat  (b 
far  aw  we  Irmii  fitiffing  prcceflenes  fthttce** 
detrt  to  Arc  reftof ation,  for  England^s  paiv 
Ihment  binflitig  Irdandj  ^hat  theft  is  pre^ 
Icription  for  the  parliament  of  Irekti4  tt* 
peal^g  an  aft  paded  in  England^  itlafivfe 
to  the  affinhs  of  Ireland.  But,  ihowtta: 
fpeciouHy  thii  irrlter  may  urgne  ^  ^die  in- 
depcndenrce  of  fcis  country  tk  ynrt^  'it  li  t% 
all  intents  and  pnrpofcs  bound  &  JnShr  hj 
£ng(i:(h  afts.  Tbo  navigation  aft  exprefily 
names  and  binds  Treland;  for  it  comp^ 
aSl  'fltips  'beTctrging  thereio^^importinggooflfe 
from  our  pkrttrftions,  to  toodi  firft  at  Bug-- 
land.  The  afts  too,  ^jroHibiting  'the  ex*- 
portation  of  'wool  raw  or  manofaaufed  to 
any  cotfritry  «ccept  England,  arc  ^firnyiy 
Ibinding;  by  the  firft,  it  is  made  highly  pe- 
nal,  'by  the  5aft,'  felony  df  death. 

After  an  this,  would  yoa  nof  be  amazed 
to  hear  a  people  ifhtis  Aadkled,  taTkrfiheir 
liberiies,  thfcir  privileges,  and  their  cowftitn- 
tion  ?   Yet  this  langtiagc  «  hdd^hs^re  pretty 

generally. 
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generally.  Tftlk  to  an  Iri(hman  of  4 
janion  with  Englandt  and  he  almofl;  takes 
£rey«— what  I  bereave  us  of  our  parliament, 
and  then  onerate  us  with  taxes ! 

I  once  thought  that  the  Irifli  conftitu- 
iion  was  formed  upon  the  Eoglifh  model, 
.and  that  it  confifted  fimply  of  king,  lords, 
and  cpn^moDs  3  but  if  it  were  originally  fo 
£rai9ed»  it  is  now  totally  altered,   for  at  1 

j^refent  it  confifts  of  five  branches  at  lead* 
By  an  aA  managed  by  a  Lord  Deputy,  called 
Poinif^yia  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was 
provided,  that  no  bill  (hould  appear  before 
ipkher  houfe*of  parliament,  which  had  not 
been  approved  of  in  England.  If  a  mem- 
ber wlflies  for  an  a&,  he  brings  in  what  h^ 
calls  eJbe  hcaiU  of  a  6i//,— wbich  heads,  if 
approved  of.  in  his  houfe*  muft  next  undergo 
the  fcrutiny  of*  jthe  Irifh  Privy  Council ; 
where  all  matters  lufpedted  of  being  offeu- 
live  to  government  »re  generally  ilrangled 
In  their  birth.  For  the  members  of  this 
council  are  put Jn,  and  turned  out,  at  th^ 
royal  diferetion.  But  if  the  matter  of  the 
biU  J>air9s  this  board,  it  mud  next  fuffera 
revi£pn  in  EqgUnd^  from  whence  it  is  tranfr 
mitt^flt  i^*approypd ;,  or  never  more  hfsard 


of. 
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of)  if  diflik<d.     The  teads  returned  from 
England,  ar«  again  brought  into  the  houfe 
where  they  originated,  under  the  krtn  and  ^ 
tkzme  of  a  nil;  which  houfe, — ifunaltered^ 
-^it  psdfies;   and  fb  on  to  the  other  two 
lineiribers  of  the  legiflature,  as  with! us. 
,.  The  £ngli(h  and  Iriih  cooftitutions  arc| 
you  ihay  obferve,  fundamentally  dlfEsKntJ 
Tlie  Privy  Council  bf  England  i€  the  moft 
potent  branch ;    next  to   that  the   Privy^ 
Council  of  Ireland ;   lords  and  comaKtiar 
are  mere  oftenfible  forms»  except  to  graot 
moniy.     For  though  bills  apparently  take 
dieir  rife  in  one  or  other  of  their  heufes^ 
they  all,  virtually,  originate  in  the  CrowDi 
*^thB:btber  branches,  have  only  negatives. 
?   But  if  we  ente^r  a  little  farther  into  tbi^ 
matter,  we  ifaall  find,  that  the  legifiatore  of 
Ireland,  inflead  of  five,  cohfifts  of  fix  parts  j 
for  the  King  and  council  refer*  iht  heads  ^ 
§ach  bill  to  the  examination  of  t^  men^ 
the  attorney,  and  folicitor-gcncrai ;  and .  if 
they  report  them  to  be  prejudicial  to  tho 
trade,  or  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Eng« 
land,  they  are  either  altered  or  detainecL    ' 
When  the  crown  lawyers  have  made  fiich 
alterationa  in  the  deliberations  of  this  nai 

tion 
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tion  CM  they  think  j^/y  lliea  t  ihvy  ar9*  re* 
tArned  tfadeir  the  great  IbaJ,  aW  nmft  b4 
cttfaev  pftflcdt  or  rejc^^i  in  thje  very  £brn» 
ia  wbichr  they  now  ftaAKt* 

SqcIh  is  the  confiittttioa  c£  lre)»)dt  afaoM^ 
which  her  patriota  make  fiicfa  a  pother  I 
Yet  to.  £ee  the  gailenje:9  agitated^  as  thej^  are^ 
b3r  tke  harangues  in  the  Hoofe  of  Com^ 
mons,  19  aluofl:  incredible.  Yon  wai0f(f 
^kink  ftom  tfaetr  anxiety^  thdt  national  fiiU 
wtioii  depended:  on  the  fate  of  a  queftion  i 
upon  whith^.  let  it  gb  aa  it  may,,  there  are 
te  many  other  chedcs  and  coitrools,.  that  it 
ijetma  aAofiiidirng  .how  people  camfte  tbna 
d»ped  evcj:y  other  year. 

If  tdait  kingdom  ever  had  a  free  legiik* 
tOM,  it.  has  beenkmg  loflv  ^nd  thete£bm  it 
Is  fttU  time  to  give  it  a  new  one  i  for  to 
reftoce  it  ft>  ill  ftrft  pcbdples^  ia  morally 
amp^blei  and  if  it  were  pofiible>  it  ia  not 
dcfitable..  The  Iriih  fhould  be  glad  to  ao* 
eepl^  aad  the  EDglHh  ready  to  impart  to 
thorn,  the  henefita  of  oor  eapaX  conA^tion* 
I  diould  not  take  op  this  imperative  ftyie, 
if  all  our  writera  upon  the  fabjeft,  for  the 
laft  half  ceotisry^  bad  not  prcfled  home 
thclkme  nattea  m  the  (Irongeil  terooa 

As 
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Alihtt  gran«t  rctAedf  forlhft  d«dH»e  of 
fbroigA  trad^f.  Siiii  Mattbem  .Eteeknr  pro* ; 
pofei,  *'  to  unite  Ireland,  aad,  jp.piit  all 
tbfi&l)j«^s  of  tbefe  three  kkgdoiQ^oo'tho' 
Uv^ footing cntrade."    Sir y^b GbfU r«- . 
cjSiAmiMid^, tbe\  0)cpe  mtufv^'c.  'Dr.  CamfMH'' 
fs^s,  ^i^  the-  ipaia  drift  (^  |^ei  p4>]iiicat: 
Sftsv^f:  wts^  to.i.oeqi  incn;>.i^yei  on  thd 
**  ifliport*Bc« '  <^  ■  Uniting-  ii^ .  tke^  fiifmcd, 
cl^ft^,  tod  mqft,  «fi«^u;rl  ctvioner^  all.  the- 
pRr<i6  g£  the  Bhitijh  tenilorjjB^  asj»c>iig-ac 
once  the  only  natural  and  ccfteia  (smoft.oT 
e0)ibli&ing   tile,  giiandsi^r,  procuring  the 
r^ctytcAfid  fi;(ing^t^  pfirmaneacy  ofihe 
3rj;^  l^n^e.i  attrif^&.alUance,  ^of  ratfaor 
lln^jqni<^  bjctvfoea  £jpgla«d,  Scpijaadt, 
aii4r)f;l«nd, ,  h«i  ng  ^be.  oply  league  neceflacjr ; 
tfti  tp»V.e:  hia  Bfiftonic  MajeiLy  the  iBoft 
pfS(eat.i»Qnarfh  of  Europe*"  .     , 

Ifh^  oaie  would  think,  is  pretty  ilMfOf,. 
h^gv^aSf  r  Awi  X'CC,  when  I  once  coi^veried 
WHhiuif  «»-,>bi4  fiiltfe<a,.  1jc..|pW  9k  he? 
ha^ioaly  >g«w(n  himsM  being  wnwi^ing,  %fy_, 
iptpik.  out,  copndenog  the  pr«j^MAicBs  oAt 
both,  fid«<  the  w«tef«  .Bedm^Jivkui  fyoakt- 
thn&mc  languagoi  and  «v«f)&  whcit.tnfifta< 
n^Mk  the.  adiiaBtaget  thtt.  trouU  acecnp 

"t*  froia 
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from  thi&  maifiire/  Sir  ff^Hiam  P^uyA^  it 
in  its  mie  Kght^  at  a  vor/ early  period,  ai)^^ 
points  oflt,   as  •*  the  firfl  impediment  t&, 
England's*  great nefs^    thaEt  the   territories'^ 
thereto  (liblbnging  are  dividtd'into  fo  man^^ 
l^ngdomi,  and  feverstl  goveA^ments,  viz. 
there  h6  the  three  legiOative  powets  in* 
England^  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  th<i  which 
inftead  of  uniting  together,  do  c^en  crofs ' 
i^n  one  another's  trades,  not  only  as* if' 
they  were  foreigners  to  each  other^  bmr. 
£>metiin6S  as  enemies/- 

If  aothorities  were  neceflary,  t  coutii 
ptodooc  inany  more  to  the  fame  porpiofe  ;- 
but  aitthoritids  may  be  (ilent>  where  reafbn 
fpeaks  (b  loud.     From  the  union  of  Eng^^' 
land  and  Scotland^  we^  havie  bad  the  expe'-* 
rtence  of  confcquences  nratually  happjr  iH^ 
every  refped.    Can  We  doubt  of  ftiU  gf&tei' I 
advantages  fmm  annexing  Ireland  to-ne 
other  two  ?  Since  the  foif,  climate^  alitf 'dt^  * 
ttDt  qf  Ireland  are  fo  fuperkir  to  thofe  of 
Sbot|and«     Far  fron>  being  an  obje€ti6ft^^ 
the  infukr  fbnrf  of  Ireland  is  mtich  lA  ita^ 
favour,  by  giving  it  a  more  extenGve  coafti* 
800  milcss  in  cjircumference.    It  k  worthy' 
obfemtibbi  that  this    kfaigdom,^  thoiig^^' 
A*  .  ";       confiding 
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Confiding  of  near  200O  fqilarc  miles,  is 
not,  one  place  with  another,  above  twenty- 
four  miles  from  the  fea;  and  whett  the 
canals,  now  making,  are  finidied,  three  or 
four  counties  only  of  the  whole  will  be 
without  an  inland  navigatibn.  As  well 
might  we  fuppofe  that  England,  if  fubdi- 
vided  as  under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
would  not  lofe  her  confequence  among  the 
States  of  Europe,  as  that  fhe  would  not  be- 
come more  wealthy,  vigorous,  and  flourifh- 
^^S^  by  having  Ireland  joined  with  her 
undfcr  the  fame  Icgiflature.  Fis  unita 
fortior. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  another  Yorkfliire, 
or  Lancafhire,  or  both,  to  be  fuperadded 
to  England, — or  that  the  channel  were  con- 
,  verted  into  dry  land,  and  Ireland  become 
part  and  parcel  of  England,  will  any  body 
be  io  fceptical  to  doubt,  whether  fuch  an 
acceflion  of  territory  would  augment  the 
influence  of  the  British  crown  ?  Are  our 
European' dominions  of  fuch  an  unwieldy 
bulk  ?  Do  we  never  ftand  in  need  of  men 
to  recruit  our  fleets  and  our  armies  ?  Are 
not  numbers  of  people,  the  riches,  the  bul- 
wark of  a  ftaie  ?    It  would  only  argue  ig- 
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norance  of  the  fa£t,  to  objcft  that  Ireland 
could  not  be  fo  well  improved,  opr  confe<» 
quently  as  populous  as  Yorkfbire,  Laqca^ 
(hire,  or  any  other  of  our  Hnres.  The  moft 
northerly  counties  of  Ireland  are  aflerted  to 
be  as  populous  as  the  befl:  parts  of  £ng^ 
land ;  yet  they  are  the  woril  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  and  within  a  century  were  the 
moft  thinly  inhabited. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the 
language  of  our  hot-headed  politicians»— 
happy  would  it  be  for  England,  if  Ireland 
were  funk  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea !  Even 
fo  late  as  the  ufurpation  of  CromweH^  it 
was  propofed  by  the  author  of  Oceana» 
<<  to  exterminate  the  natives,  and  repeople 
with  Jews;  for  that  the  Englifli  planted 
there,  whether  from  the  faults  of  the  foil^ 
or  vices  of  the  air,  bad  always  degenerated*" 
But  a  fbort  interval  has  reprobated  the 
principles  of  that  fplenetic  republican.  It 
18  now  pretty  well  underftood  that  Ireland 
is  one  of  the  brighteft'l^wels  in  our  impe- 
rial  diadem.  And  to  recur  to  phyfical 
caufes,  for  political  effeds,  is  among  the 
reveries  of  a  crazy  brain.  Sir  William  Pettjr^ 
Harrington-9  contemporary)  who,  having 

(pCQt 
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Ipcnt  much  of  his  time  upon  the  fpot,  is 
certainly  a  far  better  authority,  faw  this 
matter  in  another  h'ght :  difcourfing  of  the 
tiatives,he  writes  thus  :  — **  For  their  fhape, 
ftature,  and  complexion/ I  fee  nothing  in 
them  inferior  to  any  other  people:  their 
lazinefs  feems  to  proceed  rather  from  want 
of  employment)  and  encouragement  to 
worky  thao  from  the  conflitution  of  their 
bodies ;  for  what  need  they  to  work,  who 
can  content  themfelves  with  potatoes, 
whereof  the  labour  of  one  man  can  feed 
forty? — And  why  (hould  they  breed  more 
cattle,  fijice  it  is  penal  to  export  them  to 
England  ?  Why  fhould  they  rai£b  commo- 
dities, iince  there  are  not  merchants  fuffi* 
qiently  flocked  to  take  them  P  And  how 
fhould  merchants  have  flock,  Ahce  trade  is 
prohibited,  and  fettered  by  the  flatutes  of 
England  ?" 

Though  Ireland  traces  her  antiquity  up 
to  Japhet,  fhe  is  not,  at  this  day,  four* 
icore  years  old  in  Jhe  line  of  improvement. 
Till  the  reign  of  James  L  our  laws  never 
had  the  fhadow  of  obedience,  out  of  what 
was  called  the  Englrfh  pale.  The  rebellion 
of  1641  foon  followed,  and  the  war  of 

Z  %  1688 
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1688  clofed  the  fcene  of  blood.  Before 
the  revolution  there  was  no  permanent  te- 
nure of  peace,  and  to  repair  the  neceflary 
devaftations  of  alnioft  continual  warfare, 
we  muft  dedudl  many  of  thofe  peaceful 
years. 

It  muft,  however,  be  related  to  the  praife 
of  Ireland,  that  within  this  fliort  period 
fl)e  has  eftabliftied  one  of  the  greateft  ma- 

nufa£lures  in  the  world,  and  that  too  ia 
the  moft  northern,  mountainous,  and  bar- 
ren part  of  the  kingdom ;  whilft  the  in- 
ternal, fouthern,  and  fruitful  parts,  with 
fcarce  a  remnant  of  manufadure,  arc  verg- 
ing to  depopulation.  A  very  Angular  phae-i 
nomenon  this,  that  the  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs  o£>a  people  fliould  be  inverfely  as 
the  fertility  of  the  diftridts  they  occupy ! 
Adieu. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXXV. 

ft 

DubKn. 

npHAT  a  thorough  incorporation  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  one  legi^ 
flature,  with  a  perfedl  community  of  pri- 
vileges, would  be  mutually  advantageous, 
appears  to  me  an  intuitive,  rather  than  a  de- 
monftrati<re,  truth  :  therefore,  without  en- 
tering into  any  deep  detail,  which  would 
only  perplex  the  fubjeft,  I  fhall  enume- 
rate a  few  of  the  many  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  fuch  a  union. 

The  Britifli  empire  in  Europe  being  thus 
embodied,  and,  as  it  were,  knit  together  by 
afFedlion  and  intereft,  would  become  a  more 
firm,  vigorous,  and  weighty  countcrpoife, 
for  its  extenfive  and  united  dominions  in 
America,  An  acceflion  of  17,000,000  of 
acres,  fourteen  of  which  in  fertility  are  not 
inferior  to  England,  and  in  extent  equal. 
to  Scotland  *,  would  be  a  new  field  for 
the  extenfion  of  that  tillage,  which  we  com- 

*  Ireland  is  to  Scotland  in  extent  as  feventeen  to  foorteeo, 
according  to  Teropleman;  but  according  to  Malioes,  ^% 
eighteen  to  fourteen. 

Z  3  plaia 
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plain  is  declining  at  home ;  and  of  courfe 
would  become  a  nurfery  for  that  clafs  of 
men  which  is  failing  In  England.  For  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  political  arithmetic, 
our  people  have  deereafed  near  a  an}lio& 
and  a  half  (uice  the  year  1 690,  notwith* 
ftandifig  the  increafe  of  London,  Norwich^ 
Liverpool,  Manchefter,  Birmmgham»  and. 
other  great  towns  i  the  lofs  having  falleo. 
principally  on  the  inhabitants  of  cottages. 
But  however  this  fad  may  be  difpofed  of, 
certain  it  is,  we  cannot  hive  too  fnany 
people  at  home  $  and,  if  Ireland  were  fully 
peopled,  we  need  at  no  time  have  recourse 
to  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  return  of  houies  in  Ireland  for  the 
ytar  1754,  was  395,4 39^  arid  for  the  year 
1766,  it  was  424,046 ;  fuppofing  therefore 
the  n timbers  to  have  increafed  at  the  fame 
rate  in  the  nine  fucceeding,  that  they  did 
in  the  twelve  preceding  years,  tlie  number 
idf  houfed  at  this  day  would  be  445,501. 
Which,  allowing  five  to  a  family,  will  make 
the  number  of  ibuTs  in  Ireland  2,227,505^ 
!6ut  as  the  return  of  Hbufes  by  hearth-coU 
ledors  i$  rather  under  than  above  the  ttaih^ 
and  as  there  are  matty  families  ih  every 

parid) 
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parifli  of  this  poor  country,  who  arc  by 
law  excufed  from  that  tax,  and  therefore 
probably  not  returned*,  the  number  of 
fouls  in  Ireland,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate, 
will  be  2,500,000. 

As  no  part  of  tht  kingdom,  except  fbtnc 
northern  counties,  is  fully  peopled,  and  as 
the  fruitful  parts  of  the  fouth  might,  if 
properly  cultivated,  cafily  fupport  five  times 
as  many  as  npw  live  there,  without  dimi- 
nifhing  the  numbers  of  (heep  and  bullocks, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  whole  ifland  might 
not  only  fupply  our  deficiency  of  i,5oo,ooo> 
but  might  even  fupport  double  its  prefent 
numbers.  The  ifland  of  Java  is  lefs  than 
Great  Britain,  yet  it  is  faid  to  contain 
32,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

England  would  gain  by  encouraging  til^ 
lage  ifi  Ireland^  for  that  would  enable  her 
to  cheapen  her  fabrics  at  foreign  markets. 
]f  we  would  keep  down  the  exorbitant  price 
of  provifions,  inftead  of  prohibiting  the  ex-» 
portation  of  corn  from  this  country,  we 

*  **  There  be,  ii»yi  Sir  WilUam  Petty,  160,000  cabioK 
witbont  a  chimney,  whofe  worth  is  not  reckoned/'  If  there 
be  an  equal  number  of  Aich  hoaies  now  in  t^riaiTd,  the 
imaber  of  people  will  be  above  3,ooo>ooo« 

Z  4  fhould 
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fbould  permit  it,  not  only  to  all  places,  but 
at  all  times,  except  when  the  value  exceeds 
H  given  ftandard.  Would  not  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  from  Ireland  be  more  eaiy 
and  expeditious  than  from  America  ? 

England  would  gain, //z?w^^/j/^^, by  fufFcr- 
ing  Ireland  to  indrap  her  own  wool ;  for  {he 
would  recover  two  parts  of  that  fliare  of 
woollen  trade  (he  has  loft  abroad,  by  per- 
mitting this  kingdom  to  gain  the  other 
third ;  as  I  think  has  been  already  proved 
in  my  letter  from  Cork.  And  flie  would 
gain,  mediately  J  by  weakening  thofe  com- 
petitors, who  are  at  prefent  beating  her 
out  of  the  market,  both  in  the  Levant 
4nd  Portugal.  If  the  English  and  the 
Irifli  were  the  only  nations  who  could  carry 
on  any  confiderable  woollen  manufadture,  it 
might  perhaps  be  expedient  in  the  former  to 
tie  up  the  hands  of  the  latter.  But  if  it  can- 
not be  confined  to  Engliih  territories,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  underfold,  would  it  not  bq 
more  politick  to  refign  the  market  to  the 
Irifli  than  to  the  French  ?  The  wealth  of 
Ireland  is  as  much  ours,  as  that  of  Corft- 
wal  or  Nonhuniberland,  ' 

En|;land 
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England  would  gain  by  the  taxation  of 
Ireland,  which  in  time  would  be  able  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  proportioned  to 
her  extent.  At  prcfent,  indeed,  (he  is  able 
to  bear  but  a  fmall  ftiare ;  being,  as  is  faid, 
taxed  more  heavily  already,  in  proportion 
to  her  ability,  than  England.  For  it  muft 
be  confidered,  that  Irifli  abfentees,  who  en- 
joy the  moft  valuable  janded  properties  in 
the  kingdom,  contribute  not  a  Ihilling  tO' 
the  fupport  of  that  government  which  pro- 
teds  them.  An  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  to  lay  fome  very  light  tax  upon 
them,  but  this,  was  defeated  by  the  cabals 
of  faction,  A  land  tax,  if  it  were  raifed 
as  a  fubftitute  for  others,  which  opprefs 
the  poor,  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  this 
country,  as  it  would  oblige  the  abfentee  to 
pay  fomething.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
ihould  fall  ultimately  on  the  tenant,  it  would 
ferve  only  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  op- 
predion* 

A  tax  upoti  land  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  equal  3  for  if  fairly  laid,  the  rich  ,pay 
it,  and  it  does  not  fall,  as  moft  others  do^ 
upon  the  induftry  of  the  poor;  an  acre  whea 
cultivated,  not  paying  more  than  the  fame 
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hi  the  flate  of  nature.  I  preteful  not  to 
define  either  the  mode  or  noeaAirc  of  tax^' 
atton»  But  if  t  imioo  of  the  two  king*- 
doms  flftould  at  any  tioae  take  [rface^  the 
neceiBty  of  tawig  thia  ooiintry  Itghtlj  at 
firft  will  be  evident ;  little  or  no  advantage 
cottld  be  reaped  from  it  in  the  beginning* 
The  increafe  of  taxation  ihoiild  be  gradual, 
and  keep  a  camtone  pace  with  die  augmcn* 
tation  of  ttradei  of  which  the  legiflature, 
for  the  tine  being,  will  be  beft  able  lo 

Bngland  need  not  be  afraid  that  any  en-^ 
cooragemetN  gi^en  to  Ireland  would  mn^o 
a  iudden  aheraticn ;  enthralled  by  evil  ha« 
bita,  perfed:  ^eedom  AVould  not  at  onc<f 
emancipate  her.  Manners  have  a  greater 
iofloence  than  laws,  k  wodd  reqtfire 
Aiuch  tidie,  and  a  fodoring  band  to  rear 
ioduftry,  though  planted  ever  fo  carefully. 
B^m  it  wodd  bear  ikkt  rich  Iruifs  of  arts 
and  commerce,  a  long  feries  of  years  woufUl 
pttft  away.  You  have  feen  a  horfe  who  has 
boen  thrown,  and  bound  to  have  fbme  ope- 
ration performed  on  him,  yet  continuing  to 
lie  ftlU,  after  being  loofed  ffom  all  hi« 
CMds.     Juft  fo  vrottld  it  be  with  Ireland* 

A  con- 
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A  cdnfidcraUe  portion  of  time  would  ekpfe» 
before  (he  would  begin  to  exert  the  powers^ 
fbepoflefled.  ^'  England  wouk}  l>e  profited » 
iajs  Decker*  by  opening  the  trade  of  Ire« 
land.  Which  country  being  too^  poor  to 
give  It  the  extent  it  is  capable  of,  it  muffb 
therefore  be  carried  on,  for  years  to  come^ 
by  Englifh  flocks.  Confeqtiently^  a  great 
part  of  the  profits  of  it  muft  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englidot  ofxercham/' 

The  vintage  may  grow  in  Ireland,  but,  if 
not  preiTed  there,  it  will  certaidy  be  drank 
in  England.  The  feat  of  empire  will  ever 
be  furrouiided  by  the  vain,  the  afHuent,  the 
ambitious,  and  all  who  affefi:  diftindtion** 
But  fo  much  nwfl  flill  remain,  as  to  put  the 
lower  clafTcs  of  the  people  almofl  above -the 
envy  of  the  prefent  race  of  fcarecrows,  whey 
guard  the  bullocks  and  the  fbeep,  in  th^ 
enjoyment  of  theie  fertile  plains. 

Where  then  would  ^e  the  harm^  if  it 
could  be  fo  maoaged,  that  is  tinother  age,: 
IrelaAd  could  be  Weaned  fi'om  that  hiabitnal 
idlenefsv  we  fb  moch  add  k>  unjtfflly  UAine  F; 
Could  we  be  k^jored,  if  inftead  t>f  indf^nt 
and  iofuigent»  fhe  fliottkl  bfcene  dpu^ 
lent  and  civiliased?  Would  it  not  be  pro«i 

3  fitable 
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fitable  to  turn  as  many  hands  as  poffible  ta 
induflry  ?  Do  wc  not  univerfally  complain 
of  want  of  labourers  and  manufadurers  ? 
Would  not  the  population  of  Ireland  fup- 
ply  thefe  ?  Is  England  a  country  of  fuch 
enormous  fize,  that  it  would  be  more 
weakened  by  an  extenfion  of  territory  at 
home  than  abroad?  If  the  refources  of 
England  could  be  increafed,  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  this  enlargement  of  her 
boundaries,  would  it  not  more  than  com- 
penfate  for  the  dcfc<3:ion  of  America,  which 
now  fecms  not  more  removed  in  diilance, 
than  efl:ranged»in  affection  from  the  parent 
country  ? 

And  even  granting  that  a  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  (hould 
take  place,  does  not  every  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  latter,  tend  to  the  im-- 
mediate  depopulation,  and  coniequent  ruin 
of  theie  nations  ?  Place  but  America  upon 
the  footing  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  they 
will  migrate  thither  in  thoufands,  and  ten 
tboufands,  from  both  thefe  iilands. 

We  muft  at  length  fee  that  it  is  not  our 
wifdom  to  aggrandife  America  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  more  domeflic    interefts.      By 

granting 
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granting  a  bounty  upon  American  hemp, 
we  cffedually  prohibited  the  importation 
of  it  from  Ireland,  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
growth  of  that  neceflary  article,  in  a  coun- 
try fo  generally  fit  for  it.  By  relaxing  the 
navigation  laws  of  Ireland  upon  nbn-enu- 
merated^  commodities,  we  at  once  put 
150,000/.  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Americans ;  but  by  compelling  the  Irifli  to 
land  their  fugars,  and  other  numerated  ar- 
ticles in  England,  we  teach  them  to  fmuggle, 
and  carry  on  a  clandeAine  trade  with  t;he 
French.  We  muft  blame  ourfelves,  that 
an  extent  of  fo  fine  a  country  is  not  of 
more  advantage  to  us.  Private  interefls 
and  public  jealoufies,  are  the  grand  obftacles 
to  its  profperity  and  our  own  greatnefs. 

Inftead  then  of  cramping,  we  ought  to 
enlarge  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  invcft  her 
with  all  our  privileges.  It  is  our  intereft 
to  impart  to  her  every  advantage  of  a  free 
conilitution,  as  we  have  done  to  Wales  and 
Scotland.  It  is  not  to  be  expefled  thu  fl^c 
fhould  obtain  fuch  terms  of  taxation  as 
Scotland  did;  which,  in  that  refpedt,  is 
much  better  off  than  even  England.  Her 
taxes  can  never  rife  above  a  given  fum, 

*  ^c  Fojlltthwahe  on  ihcfc  fubjc^lj, 

2  though 
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though  her  wealth,  and  conicquently  her 
ability  to  begr  a  mtxch  greater  burden,  is 
e?ery  day  ihcreafing.  Boc  there  were  good 
r^afons,  then  fubfifting^  why  Scotland  made 
fo  advantageous  a  bargain.    Farewell. 


LETTER     XXXVI. 

DuUifl. 

T7R0M  the  general  view  I  have  taken 
of  the  s)utual  advantages  refulttog  frooi 
a  union,  you  muft,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  io- 
clined  to  think  that  nothing  could  more 
diredJy  tend  to  the  future  aggrandiiement 
of  the  Britifli  Empire  at  large.  It  will, 
however,  be  vain  to  plead  for  it,  unlefs  it 
can  .be  demonftrated,  chat  a  meafure  fo  ge* 
nerally  beneficial,  would  not  prove  detri- 
mental to  thofe  who  have  the  influence  and 
power  to  obftruA  it.  There  are  violent 
popular  prejudices  on  both  £des  the  water 
againft  it ;  which  very  oppofition  of  feoti« 
ments  fumifh  a  prefumptive  argument  in 
its  favour.  But  let  us  examine  the  moft 
material  of  thefe  objedions. 

Some  of  our  merchants  allege,  that  if 
we  put  the  Irifli  on  an  equal  footing  with 

ourfelvesy 
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ourfelves,  thty  will  at  ofioe  monopc^luo 
cur  trade ;  the  fituaikiR  of  their  iilaod  be* 
lag  better,  with  refpedt  to  comoiercei  their 
havens  fafer,  and  ttieir  ports  more  QUtii$« 
rou8. 

Out  jnafiufadurer€  cry  out»  we  (hall  be 
undone,  for  the  Irifh,  who  can  livevpoo 
potatoes,  will  be  nUe  to  underfeU  ufi  et 
every  market. 

The  farmer  urge9,  if  yon  let  the  kiA 
export  their  corn^  wc  ihall  not  be  able  to 
pay  o<2r. rents;  and  the  l^adlofd  concludes, 
that  of  cour&  th^  ir^hie  of  iaodfi  will 
fay. 

The  politfciai  ngWi,  1>y  adoputtitig  into 
our  legiilatore  fuch  «  avmber  of  addidooal 
peers  and  comnoonen^  w^  thiow  t  dead 
weight  into  the  icalc  of  government,  and 
fo  overturn  the  j«ift  l^lanee  of  our  omfti-* 
tqtioA. 

And  the  populace  «Kolaim  with  clamo- 
rous voice, — What!  DMisseo  the  whole 
Irifli  nation,  and  convcty  the  tHfthHrijght  of 
Sogliihinen  to  above  two  millions  of  bog* 
trotters  I  Liverpool,  BriftoU  and  all  the 
fea-ports  on  the  w«ftern  coftft  inftraa  their 
irepreff ntstives  -,  Birtniogbam,  Sheffield,  and 

other 
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other  inland  towns  memorial  governmenfi 
not  to  execute  a  fcheme,  fo  big  with  rain 
to  the  manufactures,  the  commerce^  and 
the  liberties  of  old  England. 

Audi  alteram  partem.  The  merchant 
need  not  be  alarmed  for  his  trade,  for  trade 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  (lock,  and 
fiocks  the  Irifh.have  not ;  and  if  they  had, 
they  have  neither  the  habits,  nor  the  know- 
ledge of  commerce.     No  fcnfible  alteration 

can  poflibly  happen  for  this  generation,  un- 
lefs  our  merchants  (hould  open  warehoufes 
in  the  Irifli  ports,  and  then  they  would 
profit  themfelves  without  injuring  their  na- 
tive country.  This  method  is  already 
adopted  in  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  which 
owes  much  of  its  fuccefs  to  the  Englifli 
capitals  which  are  embarked  in  it.  One 
would  think  that  political  wifdom  might, 
at  this  day,  be  old  enough  among  us  to 
be  convinced  that  no  trade  can  be  over- 
flocked  in  a  free  country,  if  all  the  de« 
partments  are  fitly  arranged.  Trade  be- 
gets trade,  as  merchant  begets  merchant  i 
arts  produce  arts,  and  inventions  pullulate 
from  inventions.  There  will  be  room 
enough,  at  all  times,  for  the  full  exercifo 

of 
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of  qH  the  induftry  of  both  countries^  with- 
out any  dafhing.  The  fifhcrics,  the  carry- 
log  bu(inefs/&c.  are  all  open  and  mono- 
polizcd  by  the  Dutch.  Does  London  thrive 
the  leffi,  becaufe  Liverpool  and  Glafgow 
grow  wealthy?  Mi^^akeii  maxims,  and 
ic\&(k  policies  fo  mix  themielves  in  public 
COuqcik)  that  the  moft  certain  and  weighty 
interefts  of  the  commi}nity  are  frequently 
iacrifieed  to  the  mpft  doubtful  aqd  trivial 
private  advantages. 

fiirmiogham  and  ShefHeld  may  lleep  fe- 
^ure  upon  their  foioky  pillows  j  for^Ire- 
land  iinports  her  ^oals  ffom  £nglai)d^  and» 
thv^forpj  will  not  hieat  a  furnace  more  for 
half  acentory,  though  an  union  ihould  take 

place  to-oiorrow.  They  need  not  fear  being 
uni^erfold)  though  the  lri(h  at  prefimt  drag 
on  a  qiiierable  ^ife  upon  potatoes.  They 
Ihould  conf}def|  that  their  Vulcanian  fons 
CQpld  not  fubfift  upon  fuch  fpare  and  meagre 
diet.  If  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  it,  /hould 
ever  ply  the  anvil,  her  Cyclops  muft  live 
like  thofe  of  England ;  the  fledge  muft  be 
wielded  by  force  of  betf  and  pudding. 
Brought  upon  a  level  in  the  article  of  fub- 
fiileiKC,  there  is  no  reafbn  why  (he  (hould 

A  a  fupplant 
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fupplant  them,  but  every  reafon  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  demondrable,  and  it  had 
been  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Tucker,  that  a 
poor  nation  can  never  carry  away  from  a 
rich  one,  thofe  manufaAures,  the  cheapness 
of  which  depends  chiefly  on  large  capitals^ 
and  complicated  machinery.  The  Scotch 
live  not  more  expenfively  thati  the  Irifli,  yet 
experience  proves  that  no  English  manu- 
facture has  been  injured  by  their  competi- 
tion flnce  the  union. 

The  only  manufacture  now  prohibited, 
which  could  in  a  fhort  time  avail  the  Irifhy 
is  that  of  coarfe  woollen  drapery,  which 
we  have  already  (hewn  would  he  the  moft 
fure  buttrefs,  and  firm  fupport  of  England's 
declining  trade  in  that  article;  as  will  be 
made  ftill  more  evident  by  what  we  are 
going  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  the  obJeCtioni  of 
the  farmers,  and  their  landlords. 

The  one  thinks  that  he  keeps  up  the' 
price  of  his  grain,  and  the  other  of- his 
lands,  by  dlfcouraging  Irifli  agriculture; 
but  they  fliould  at  the  fame  time  confider 
that  trade  is  the  fource  of  the  high  value  both  j 
of  lands  and  provifions.  Whatever  promotes 
the  general  trade  of  a  country,  raifcs  the 

price 
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price  of  lands  by  the  greater  demand  for 
its  produce,  and  confequent  influx  of  ca(h,. 
The  granting  this  country  a,  liberty  of  ex- 
porting grain  at  all  times,  would  more  con-i 
tribute. to  raife  the  rate  of  lands,  by  an 
inpreafe  df  commence,  than  to  lower  tbem 
by  dimihiihing  the  price  of  their  pro-' 
dudlions.  The.  abundance  of  provifions 
permits  the  manufadturer  to  fell  his  fabricka 
cheap  abroad ;  and  a  multiplication  of  con-* 
fumers  eoables  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent 
at  home;:;.. 

A  redundancy  of  the  necefTaries  of  life 
is  the  lad  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  a  manu- 
fai^uring  and  trading  country.  The  HoU 
lander  fees  this,  and  therefore  fets  no  bar 
againft  the  importation  of  provifions,  come 
from  whence  they  may.  And  therefore, 
never  feeling  fcarcity,  he  is  ever  able  to 
nnderfell  his  neighbours.  The  high  rate  of 
provifions  abridges  the  confumption  of  ma* 
nufadures,  and  of  courfe  beggars  the  ma^ 
nufafturcr..  Accordingly  jwe  may  every 
day  perceive  an  increafing- poverty  among 
our  labourers,  journeymen^  and  lower  me- 
chanicks ;  who  muit  therefore  migrate  inta 
Other  countries^  where  the  means  of  living 
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are  more  eafily  earned.  Whevber  the  db* 
oreafe  of  our  Ibwer  people  prociseds  from 
this  or  other  chafes,  the  fa£t  is,  thftt  th^ 
dearneft  of  provjfions  has  been  the  com** 
plaint  for  ieveral  years  paft.  As  a  rnnedy 
fer  this  ^vii^  ought  not  the&  idle  habds  to 
be  employed  i  By  encournging  IriQi  agri^ 
culture,  we  {hall  have  more  codtenieat 
fiipplies  for  our  manufa<£turers  than  from. 
America  ;  and  whilft  we  are  xepairiog  the 
wafles  made  by  pafturage  here,  weihall  be 
'filling  up  the  gap  made  in  our  numbers  at 
home* 

But  our  political 'obje^dr  is  ftill  to  be 
aofwercd.  And  he  ai;gues  from  the  remote 
fburces  of  ancient  hiftory.  He  tells  yoa 
that  the  Roman  conflitutioa  was  impaired 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Italian  Statea, 
and  deftroyed  by  the  enfranchifement  of 
their  other  conquefts.  Now,  though  the 
empire  did  decline  after  the  laft  of  theie 
a^ras,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  dcclenfioft 
proceeded  from  that  caufe,  but  from  the 
ufe  of  foreign  merceoaries. 

fiefides,  the  union  of  the  States  in  Italy, 
and  .out  of  it,  are  feparate  queftions;  nei- 
ther of  which  property  apply  to  cbe  caic  ia 

^  .  poiat. 
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point,  as  the  learned  mud  eafily  (ee.  The 
empire  became  a  body  too  unwieldy  for  the 
government  of  one  head,  and  was  overfety 
not  by  foreign  voters,  but  by  foreign  armies. 
Had  Italy  borne  a  larger  proportion  to  its 
conquefts,  it  would  have  been  much  fafer,  as 
it  would  have  had  more  internal  ftrength  to 
command  obedience.  The  vicinity  of  Ire- 
land makes  me  confider  it,  in  a  political 
view,  as  part  of  Britain,  the  junction  of 
which  would  increafe  the  power  of  thclatter 
to  govern  its  foreign  dependencies. 

The  giving  the  nght  of  Roman  citizens 
to  foreigners,  no  doubt  was  fuflicient  to 
overturn  the  balance  of  power  in  the  little 
republic  of  Ronie ;  but  the  republic  of 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  empire  are  very 
different  objects.  When  Rome  and  its  con* 
quefts  were  under  the  government  of  one 
man,  its  fecurity  depended  on  the  firm 
union  of  its  European  territories.  The 
want  of  this  unioi)  diyid^d  the  eaftern 
from  the  weftern  empire,  and  at  length 
fubdivided  both  into  their  orijginal  number 
of  States. 

If  a  parallel  is  to  be  drawn  between 
Rome  and   Britain,    as  to  a   union  with 
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their  dependencies,  we  fhould  confider 
Ireland  in  relation  to  Britain,  as  one  of  the 
Italian  States  in  refpedi  to  Rome ;  and 
America  as  the  African  and  Afiatick  terri- 
tories. Yet  I  qucftion  whether  any  juft 
parallel  can  be  drawn  even  this  way;  fo 
different  are  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  fpirit  of  antientand  modern  government. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  a  member  from  each  county 
in  Ireland,  and  from  three  or  four  of  its  heft 
towns,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  Irifli  peers, 
could  endanger  the  liberties  of  England. 
Nay  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  univerfal  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  be  the  perfediion  of 
government,  this  meafqre  feems  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  complete  our  conditution.  For 
how  can  that  afTembly,  whofe  deciiions  re<^ 
gulate  the  whole,  deliberate  equitably  on 
the  interefls  of  the  feveral  parts  without  in- 
formation ?  And  can  information  come  with 
fuch  truth  and  propriety  as  from  reprefenc* 
ativcs  ? 

As  to  popular  objeiflions,  they  are  as  in« 
finite  as  they  are  nugatory,  and  therefore  I 
ihall  bid  both  thetri  and  yoq  farewell. 

l.ET-r 
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Dublin* 

npHAT  a  political  and  commercial 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
would  be  mutually  advantageous,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  (hew.  England,  like  an  old 
merchant,  by  admitting  a  young  one  in  part- 

nerfhip,  would  not  only  increafe  her  capital, 
but  would  be  eafed  of  much  labour^  to 
which  (he  is  become  unequal ;  and  Ireland, 
as  the  new  one,  would  not  only  get  cuftomers, 
but  knowledge  and  ability  to  apply  her  ca- 
pital to  the  beft  advantage. 

Yet  the  objedlions  againft  the  meafure 
are  full  as  numerous  in  the  meridian  of 
Dublin,  as  ii)  that  of  London.  If  a  can* 
didate  for  any  county  were  fuppofed  capa- 
ble of  favouring  fuch  a  dcftrudtive  fcheme, 
it  would  be  fufiicient  to  defeat  his  eIe<flion« 
It  is  hung  up  to  the  fearful  multitude,  as  a 
bugbear,  by  ambitious  mco,  who  folemnly 
promife  to  ufe  all  their  eloquence  and  inte« 
red  againft  it.  One  would,  however,  thini; 
there  could  be  nothing  fo  formidable  to 
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Ireland,  io  being  invefted  with  all  the  prl<» 
vileges  of  old  England, 

The  people  arc  induftrioufly  mifled  in 
their  opinions  on  this  fubjedt.  Every  cor** 
porate  town  in  the  kingdom  has  the  ruling 
and  interefted  party  to  found  the  alarm  i 
for  as  they  would  all  lofe  the  right  of  re- 
turning members  to  parliament,  and  of 
courfe  their  confcquence,  they  reprefent 
every  plan  of  incorporation  as  pregnant  with 
^iftionour  and  ruin.  The  firft  inagiftrate, 
aldermen,  and  burgefles,  who  (hare  the 
emoluments  of  the  borough  every  eighth 
year,  declaim  loudly  againft  it,  at  their  city 
feafts,  and  corporation  dinners. 

The  capital  in  all  countries  takes  the  lead 
in  fafhions  of  every  fort ;  and  that  it  fhould 
be  the  fafhion  to  talk  Againft  a  union  in 
Dublin,  is  not  unnatural.  Dublin  is  not 
like  Cork,  as  you  might  fuppofe,  a  city  fup- 
ported  entirely  by  commerce;  it  is  very 
hiuth  upheld  by  being  the  winter's  refidencQ 
of  people  of  fa(hion,  efpecially  during  the 
feflions  of  parliament.  It  would  therefore 
be  as  popular  to  decry  the  waters  at  Batb^ 
ts  to  recommend  a  union  ih  Dublin.    Th<5 
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that  I  fliould  not  be  amazed,  if  the  whok 
body  of  wdollcn  wcavcrs^**-thc  very  perfona 
who  would  be  the  firft  and  grcatefl:  gainers 
by  the  fcheme,— were  to  take  up  atmi 
againfl:  the  promoters  of  it  The  newa^^ 
papers  are  generally  ftuflfed  with  inflame 

matory  declamatioo  againft  it ;  they  Ifiad 
the  cry»  and  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  .harl( 
in,  without  looking  farther^  and  thus  con** 
found  the  interift  of  Publiix  with  the  ia-r 
terefts  of  Ireland. 

People  accuftomcd  to  the  pomp  and  pa<# 
geantry  of  fiate  begin  to  value  them^  and  be- 
come unwilling  to  part  with  them.  There 
will  be  always  fbtne  particularly  fond  of  magn 
I2ificence>  parade^  and  fhow  $  caftle  levees, 
caftle  balls>  and  battle-ax<-guards.  Whea 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  goes  to  give  the  royal, 
aflent  to  their  bilis^  the  ftreets  are  lined 
with  foot  foldiers  from  the  Caftle  to  the 
Parliament-houfei  and  a  fquadron  of  horfo 
efcorts  him,  with  all  the  other  infignia  of 
royalty.  A  lady  with  whom  I  was  fitting 
\n  a  window^  to  view  the  lafl:  of  thefe  ex* 
hibitionsi  could  not  help  afking  me  in  a 
fpr^  of  exultation^ — raifed  perhaps  by  the 
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trumpet  and  the  drum,--^Whetbcr  we  had 
any  thing  like  that  in  London  ? 

But  the  Irifh  are  not  lingular  in  their  at^ 
tachment  to  fuch  matters.  It  was  provided 
by  a  claufe,  added  to  the  articles  of  the 
union  of  Scotland,  that  their  crown  and 
other  regalia  fhould  remain  at  Holyrood- 
houfe.  And  fuch  was  the  popular  prejudice 
againft  the  union,  that  while  the  treaty  was 
in  negociation  at  Edinburgh,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  call  in  the  army  to  protedt  the 
houfes  and  perfons  of  thofe  who  were  fup* 
pofed  to  favour  the  meafure.  Yet  every 
body  knows  that  Scotland  was  the  prin- 
cipal gainer  by  the  bargain.  Every  pre-- 
judice,  except  that  of  religion^  prevails  here 
that  did  there,  but  upon  a  worfe  foun- 
dation. 

Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  anfwer 
the  moft  weighty  of  thofe  objedlions  raifed 
by  the  Irifli.  They  affcrt,  that  Ireland  is 
already  taxed  higher  than  England,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  trade  :  one  half  of  the  na- 
tional income  being  carried  off  by  pen- 
iloners  and  abfentees.  And  that,  as  fbe 
could  not  reap  any  immediate  advantages 
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from  a  free  trade,  (he  would  not  be  able  to 
bear  any  additional  revenue  at  prefent.  By 
way  of  reply  to  the  firft  of  thcfc  objcAions, 
we  muft  obferve  that  Ireland  is  rather  ua« 
equally,  than  heavily  taxed;  for  refident 
gentlemen  pay  but  little,  and  abfentees  pay 
nothing  towards  the  expences  of  govern* 
ment.  An  equitable  taxation,  therefore^ 
can  only  be  expected  from  an  incorporation 
with  England. 

To  the  fccond  objedtion  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  no  tax^  except  upon  land, 
ihould  be  levied,  till  Ireland  ihall  have  felt 
the  commercial  advantages  of  a  union.  It 
fliould  be  confidered  that  the  Irifh  parlia** 
ment  may  at  any  time  impofe  a  land-tax^ 
without  ftipulating  for  any  compenfation, 
by  enlargement  of  trade;  and  that  thp 
burden  may  be  made  to  fall  on  the  tenant 
alone ;  whereas,  if  the  tax  were  laid  by  the 
BritiOi  parliament,  care  would  be  taken 
that  it  ihould  fall  on  the  landlord,  as  in 
England. 

The  drain  from  abfentecs  is  the  only 
plauiible  argument  that  an  Irifhman,  vvho 
means  well  to  thi^  country,  can  urge 
figainft  a  union.     Yet  the  additional  expen- 
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diitore  from  thence  would  not  be  fo  great 
as  is  apprehended.  At  prefeat,  alaioft  all 
the  great  incomes  are  fpent  in  England  ^ 
men  of  fmall .  eftat^s  muft  Hve  where  the 
comforts  of  }ife  are  attainable  at  a  rate* 
foitable  to  their  rent-rolls.  Abfenteclhip 
would  no  otherwise  afifedt  Ireland,  than  it 
does  the  diftant  parts  of  England ;  which 
are  now  pretty  much  deferted  for  the  town 
refidence.  But  if  commerce  fliould  once 
get  footing,  k  would  be  here  as  in  Eng<- 
land;  the  abfence  of  the  gentry  would 
not  be  {o  .much  regretted. 

In  a  country  fo  poor  as  this^  die  em- 
ployment given  to  labourers  by  refident 
gentlemen,  is  a  grand  objeA ;  but  if  the 
country  had  the  benefits  of  tillage  and  ma« 
nuh&nrtj  it  would  fcarcely  be  deemed  an 
objed  at  all.  For  fuppofe  that  a  gentle- 
man's  park  of  five  hundred,  or  a  thoufand 
acres,  were  poflcfled  by  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
families  of  induftriotis  fpinners  and  weavers, 
would  not  the  community  be  profited  ?  la 
one  caie  ten  or  twenty  idle  fervants  are  fup- 
ported,  in  the  other  ieyeral  hundreds  of 
Dicful  iQechamcl(6«    A  gentleman  of  two 
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V  three  thou&nd  pounds  a  year,  will  pro- 
bafalj  not  fpead:  haif  his  income  iti  fcil 
cosntry  refidence  i   ansd  of  wh$t  is  fpeaf 
there,  hovr-  JKnall  a  a  pFoport40tv  is  hid  otit 
oa  the  pnodiu^s  of  Irdaiid  i  The  \MAet 
wears  .Eoglifli  cloth,  afe  weH  as  the  mafter 
aod  his  fonsi  and  it  is  weM  if  the  lady  of 
the  hoafcjoonteiit  her£t(f  with  Ei>g1i(h  ma- 
nofadtttes ;  ihe  and  her  daughters  are  ^o^ 
bably  dreffed  in  French  illks.    It  is  per^ 
fe&ly  iadiffitrent  whether  Engli/h  wooilenti 
er  Iriih  linen,  is  worn  in  England  or  Ire-^ 
land  I  to  that  in  the  article  of  dreft,  Ire^ 
land  only  avails  itielftcf  «he  liveries;  andai 
to  the  taible,  (he  only  ftti!ni](he6  the  necef- 
laries  of   life^    all  the    reft    are^^forelgn 
iaxurieSy  tea,  fugar,  fpices,  wines,  &c.  &c« 
From  the  heceflarios  of  life,  no  great  ad-i 
«raacage  is  received  by  the  neighbourhood  $ 
the  ground^     however,     which   prodaces 
them  might,    as  I  6ave  (bev\^,  be  very 
nfefully  employed.     It  is  not  here  as  id 
England,  where  they  depend  on  the  next 
market  £pr  their  meats  here  are  no  ilefh 
markets,  except  in  their  b^ft  towns;  ever^ 
refideotgentlonan  is^iblk^dd  to  kill  his  owk 
-beef  and  muttoo.  • 

6  Po 
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.  Do  not  be  forprired  when  I  tell  yoit 
there  are  fo  few  fhiirkets ;  for  where  thcrd 
are  few  buyers,  theife  will  be  but  few  fellers  s 
SOT  fuppofe  that  if  the  gentry  did  refide  here 
there  'would  be  markets  i  there  might  be  a 
butcher  who  would  undertake  to  fupply 
three  or  four  g^ntlen^n  in  a  neighbour-^ 
hood,  but  this  ,wpuld  no  more  make  a 
market,  than  the  confumption  of  their 
liveries  would  create  the  weaving  of  wooL 
Nothing  but  wealth  diffufed  by  manufac* 
tures,  agriculture,  :an4  commerce,  can  pro- 
duce a  regular  fupply  of  provifions  in  coun* 
try  toNvns*  The  dotnefnes  of  the  lords  and 
fquir^,  well  peopled  with  indnftrious  me- 
chanicjcs,  fubiifting  by  free  trade,  would 
mo^-e  contribute  to  the  markets^  and  other 
good  national  purpofes^  than  the  I'efidence 
of  them  and  all  the  abfentees  ten  times 
told. 

It  (hould  be  confidered  that  a  tiiere  cir-» 
cul^tion  of  ca(h  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned 
beneficial  to  a  country,  but  fucb  a  circular 
tion  as  produces  induftry.  MoDey»  if  it 
generates  idlenefs,  is  an  evil,  not  a  good. 
The  filver  of  Peru,  and  the  gold  of  Mexico, 
have  not  made  Spain  rich,  becaufe  they 

did 
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did  not  make  her  induftrioiis.  An  joflus 
of  money,  from  the  refidence  of  gcntfji 
is  feldom  of  important  ufe ;  nay,  I  (bould 
imagine  that  it  frequently  does  harm^  for 
it  creates  a  certain  number  of  retainers  and 
publicans,  who  depend  on  that  alone  for 

their  fupport,  which  being  withdrawn,  they 
are  reduced  to  helplefs  indigence.  Accord^ 
ingly^  we  in  general  find  more  beggary  near 
the  habitations  of  the  great,  than  elfcr 
where. 

.  No  town  was  ever  enriched  by  a  barrack ; 
the  money  fpent  does  not  at  all  compenfate 
for  the  idlenefs  and  debauchery  it  produces 
an[K>ng  the  lower  people.  A  town  majj^ 
fubfift,  but  can  never  grow  wealthy  by  let- 
ting of  lodgings.  If  the  fprings  were  to 
dry  up,  Bath  would  return  to  its  original 
Hothingnefs.  It  would  not  be  fo  with 
Dublin,  upon  the  event  of  a  union,  be<^ 
cauie.  ihe  has  other  refources  than  merq 
letting  of  lodgings  :  (he  would  continue  tot 
be  a  coniiderable  trading  city ;  and  the  (eat 
of  government,  and  of  the  courts  of  jufticcj 
At  prefcnt  the  centre  of  national  amu{e<« 
ments,  it  would  ftill  take  the  lead,  in  all 
the  politer  arts.     Other  towns  would  imi- 

i'^'  prove. 
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frovtf  but  it  would  not  decline*  I  trguii 
thue: 

A  free  and  unreftrained  exportation  wottld 
fo  increafe  the  demands  for  Dublin  manu« 
fa^ures,  that  it  would  be  the  firft  place  ici 
#ie  kingdom  to<  feel  the  advantages  of  at} 
open  fea«  The  initerefts  of  the  comber,  the 
fanner,  the  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  prefier, 
die  clothier^  would  more  th$n  counusrba'^ 
knee  the  loffts  of  the  millifier,  the  taylor^ 
and  the  hair-dreflcr.  The  very  trade  «f 
fofJins,  which  are  £o  tani?erikUy  prized. 
Would  becon>e  prodigious,  iBe^des,  the 
fitk  manpfat^ure,  which  is  ibiely  confined 
to  Dublin »  would  foon  flour i(hi  and  thft 
city  would  become  a  fchool,  to  which  they 
would  flock  from  all  other  parts  of  thd 
kingdom  for  inftrudtion  in  the  principles  c£ 
^be  mechanick  and  commercial  arts«  And 
there  would  fee  no  danger  of  overftocking 
the  feveral  branches  with  artifans  as  M 
prefent. 

There  is  one  objection  ft  ill  behind,  which 
being  the  only-one  coaunon  both  to  the 
£ngli(h  and  the  Irifli,  deforves  particular 
BOtice.  They  generally  agnee,  tl^t  as  tbft 
linen  manjifa&uce  meets  with  £ifficient  en-^ 

coaragement. 
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touragement,  it  might  fuffice  to  employ 
kll  the  idle  hahds  in  the  kingdom.  But 
this  objeftion,  though  plauGble,  can  have 
but  little  weight  with  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  the  ftate  of  the  country.  That  bufi-* 
ncfs  can  never  get  footing,  but  where  there 
IS  a  plentiful  fupply  of  fuel ;  and  though 
Ireland  does  in  fome  places  fuperabound 
with  peat,  yet  I  am  t6ld  that  about  half 
the  kingdom  is  deftitute  of  it.  So  that 
however  difagfeeable  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
may  appear,  they  are  the  prime  fources  of 
its  wealth,  for  Withoilt  them  the  lineh  ma-*' 
nufadure  could  not  fo  much  as  exift. 

The  linen  trade,  though  in  a  condition 
fo  thriving,  as  to  export  two  millions  value 
yearly,  is  by  no  means  co-extended  with 
its  turf-bogs ;  and  farther,  it  never  can  be 
carried,  except  where  coal  is  in  great  abun^ 
dance.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  arc 
ether  requifites  befide  fuel,  and  flax,  and 
ipinners,  and  weavers;  the  lad  hand  is  to 
be  put  to  it  by  the  bleacher.  The  bleacher 
Cannot  work  without  water,  and  falls  of 
water,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  hilly  countries  :  near  the  one  half 
cf  Ireland  is  faid  to  be  level ;  confequently, 

B  b  the 
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the  linen  manufadure  can  never  be  thor 
roughly  e{labli(hed  in  above  one  half 
the  kingdom :  and  therefore,  ivi(hout  th^ 
freedom  of  working  up  her  own  wool^  (he 
mud  remaini  as  it  were,  paralytic  on  one 
fide. 

But  it  would  be  well  if  one  half  were 
employed;  for  in  di(lrid:$  fufceptible  of 
the  bufinefS)  it  is  ftill  in  its  infancy* 
Mr.  Dobbsi  a  writer  of  this  country,  com* 
putes,  that  in  the  year  173 1,  not  above  five 
counties  were  embarked  in  making  linens. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  there  are  now  eight, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  edabliiChed  but  over 
one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

From  this  view,  one  can  fcarce  help  4lp- 
b/aiding  thcfe  people  for  their  tardy  pro- 
grefs  in  this  trade.  I  have  frequently  done 
fo  from  the  impulfe  of  feeling,  but  now 
corre£fc  myfelf  by  co];ii3dering  how  much 
has  been  done,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  old  habits,  and  acquire  new  ones. 

At  the  conclufion  of  laft  war,  this  king- 
dom  was  in  a  more  fiourifhing  condition 
than  at  prefent.  The  high  rentsraifed  fucb 
a  i^irit  of  discontent,  that  ever  fioce  the 
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|)eace,  fo  advaatageous  to  America,  they 
have  been  migrating  thither,  in  fuch  num^ 
bers^  that  the  price  of  lands  is  faid  to  have 
fallen  jnear  a  third.  The  exports  of  lioea 
too  have  decreafcd  in  the  fame  proportion^ 
the  emigrants  being  moftly  weavers.  For 
the  two  lad  years,  indeed,  the  diflurbanceft 
in  America  having  checked  this  roving  dif- 
pofition^  the  trade  has  I'evived,  and  the 
rents  have  rifcn.  But  how  muft  both 
forever  languish,  if  upon  the  refettlement 
of  affairs,  America  fhould  improve  her  civil 
conilitution  ? 

This,  and  every  other  confideratiorii 
fhould  make  us  think  betimes  of  putting 
this  country  upon  fuch  a  footing,  that  it 
tnay  turn  out  to  our  greatefl  advantage,  by 
letting  every  quarter  of  it  exercife  a  trade 
beft  fuited  to  its  local  circumftanceSi  and 
by  prevsenting  it  from  wafting  its  days  iii 
the'ibmbrous  gloom  of  unjoyous  indolence, 
and  under  all  the  preflures  of  hopelcfs  and 
UDpitied  poverty.  Apd  it  ihould  be  the 
|>olicy  of  every  Iriih  patriot,  inftead  of 
oppofitig,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
eff^fJt  an  incorporation  of  tb«  two  king^ 
4oms» 

Bb  a  h 
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It  feems  indeed  rather  a  matter  of  fur-* 
prifc,  that  government  has  not  long  ago 
interpofed  to  make  it  /palatable  to  both, 
nations.  For,  however  prejudices  may 
prevail  on  both  fides,  right  reafon  and 
felf-intereft  fhould  direct  all  parties  to 
bring  it  about  as  fbon  as  poflible ;  that 
fo  valuable  a  part  of  the  empire  may  be- 
come as  famous  for  arts  and  induftry^  as  it 
is  now  infamous'  for  the  v^ant  of  them ; 
and  that  thus  lofing  its  evil  habits,  and  its 
very  name,  it  be  no  more  Ireland,  but  Weft 
England,  or  Little  Britain,  and  that  the  ftile 
of  our  Sovereign  be  Britanniarum  Rex^ 


LETTER    XXXVIIL 

Dublio* 

VT'OUR  news-papers  have  thrown  us  all 
into  a  panicle:  They  would  make  us 
believe  that  a  fort  of  plague  is  raging  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  Paris.  The  good 
people  here  expcft  that  it  will  be  their 
turn  next ;  for,  they  fay,  they  feel  every 
malady  which  affeds  England;  flattering 
themfelves  at  the  fame  time^  that  it  loies 

.    •  much 
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much    of   its   virulence  in    crofling    the 
channel.. 

But  let  them  fay  what  they  will  about 
the  malignity  of  infedion  degenerating  be- 
fore it  reaches  thern^  I  am  perfuaded  that 
this  influenza,  which  they  call  the  tail  of 
an  eaflern  plague,  has  already  plumed  many 
a  hearfe  in  this  weftern  ifle, 

A  book  put  into  my  hand,  fhews  that 
the  return  of  this  diforder,  if  not  periodical, 
is  at  lead  frequent ;  for  it  appeared  no  lefs 
than  four  times  during  the  forty  years  pre- 
ceding this  publication.  The  faculty  are 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  in- 
duftrious  author,  whofe  name  is  Rutty. . 
He  was  the  firft  who  methodized  a  hiftory 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  Ireland;  and  who 
gave  hiftories  of  the  weather,  feafons,  and 
difeafes  of  Dublin  ;  with  a  comparative 
view  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  England» 
and  other  countries. 

His  obfervations  arc  made  on  the  forty 
years  immediately  preceding  1770,  and  ho 
grafts  them  upon  an  cftimate  of  the  num-» 
bers  which  died  in  Dublin,  of  each  dif-^ 
order,  during  the  antecedent  period  of  forty 

B  b   3  years. 
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years,  which  he  took  from  Dr.  Brian  Rorr 
binfbn,  a  name,  like  that  of  Helfliam,  ce-r 
lebrated  in  this  country  for  physical  and 
mathematical  knowledge. 

From  the  fa<9:s  laid  down  in  his  compa- 
rative view,  he  infers  that  the  general  ftateof 
the  climatei  and  difeafes  of  Ireland^  are  pret- 
ty much  the  fame  as  that  of  England, — 
with  this  difference,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold 
are  in  fuch  extremes  here  as  there;  which 
he  accounts  for  from  the  iitaation  of  Ire- 
land being  farther  out  in  the  ocean,  and  fi^om 
its  nearer  approach  to  the  vapours  wafted 
upon  the  wings  of  the  W.  and  S.  W.  efpe- 
cially  the  former,  which  he  fhews,  frooj 
the  diaries^  are  more  frequent  here  than  in 

England. 

From  hence  he  deduces  the  falubrity  of 

the  climate  of  Ireland, — he  fhews    alfo 

from  the  facft,  that  the  inhabitants  are  a$ 

healthy,  and  extend  the  term  of  life  as  long 

as  any  other  people.      He  confefies  that 

this  country  has  not  unjuftly  acquired  the 

appellation  of  Matula  Jovisy  from  its  rc^ 

dundant  moiflure ;  yet  he  holds  it  to  be  an 

errofi  that  a  humid  atmpfphere  is  inimical 
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to  longevity.  Thongh,  fays  he,  **  wc  live 
fi^  a  conftant  balneum  vapf^is^  yet  the  moif- 
ture  and  temperate  quality  of  thd  air  is  a 
great  advantage  to  us.  For  it  not  only  fe- 
cures  us  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  Keat 
and  drought,  but  it  Hkewiie  defend  tis 
from  the  ill  efFedls  of  exceffive  cold  and 
drynefs ;  all  vtrhich  are  productive  of  more 
acute,  and  violently  inflammatory  difbrders 
than  ^re  found  here  3  as  appears  from  re- 
peated obfervations.  The  watery  vapours 
ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  correct  the  criiping 
Und  drying  quality  of  £•  N«  and  N.  E. 
^inds,  and  at  the  fame  time  yield  a  con* 
ftant  fomentation  to  the  fibres,  and  being 
imbibed  by  the  cutaneous  pores^  dilute  the 

blood." 

In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  he  ob- 
ierveSy  that  the  malignity  of  all  epidemic 
diieaies,  which  originate  eaftward,  is  mi- 
tigated here ;  there  being  ibmetbing  in  the 
ftatc  of  the  air  which  refiftt  the  propa- 
gation* of  difeafes,  as  well  as  of  poifonous 
animals ;  and  that  the  plague,  which  did 
fo  often  and  fo  cruelly  infeft  England,  was 
wonderfully  rare  in  Ireland. 

B  b  4  -      He 
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He  {hews  that  the  weather  is  more  va^ 
riable,  and  the  changes  more  fadden,  than 
in  other  countries;  yet  he  argu^es,  that 
thefe  changes  are  not  fo  confiderablC)  nor 
£o  prejudicial  to  heahh,  as  the  daily  changes 
in  warmer  climates.  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter never  varies  in  the  year  more  than 
from  twenty- feven  to  feventy-five  degrees  ^ 
whereas,  in  South  Carolina,  a  difference  of 
30  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved ;  the  range  of  varia^ 
tion  there  being  83  degrees. 

He  lays  down  a  table  of  the  comparative 
heat  of  the  feafons  in  London  and  Dubh'n, 
eftimated  by  that  curipus  pbferver  Dr*  B, 

Robinfon. 


London^ 

Dublin, 

Winter,  i.oo          t 

- 

1.45 

Spring,      3. 00 

^ 

2.14 

Summer,  5.00         t 

- 

4.68 

Autupin,  3.00         r 

T 

3-8q 

12.00  12.07 

« 

From  this  greater  warmth  ef  air  than  is 
common  in  fo  northern  a  (ituation,  he  ac« 
pounts  for  the  pcrfpiration  of  the  humai) 
l>ody  being  greater  jn  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 

landj 
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land,  and  nearly  as  great  in  Cork  as  in 
Italy;  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the 
following  medium  eftims^te  for  the  yearf 
J721,  and  1744: 


Dublin,^ 

0.980 

Cork, 

1.472 

England, 

0.817 

Italy, 

1480 

Frooi  a  review  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  forty  years  in  Dublin,  he  (hews  that  the; 
number  of  perfons  buried  was  remarkably 
greateft  in  dry  years.  All  which,  he  fays, 
js  agreeable  to  Wintringham's  obfervations 
of  the  moift  feafons  being  mpre  natural  and 
healthful  in  England.  From  the  concur^ 
ring  teftiqionics  of  the  late  English  writers, 
cotnpared  with  iimilar  obfcrvations  made 
here,  it  appears,  that  the  feafons,  wherein 
the  hygrometer  was  moft  fenfibly  fliortencd, 
were  remarkably  free  from  all  epidemic 
flifeafes ;  and  that  ftorms,  the  ufual  concoT 
pfiitants  of  rain,  are  alfo  found,  in  both 
places,  to  be  attended  with  more  health, 
^nd  lefs  ficknefs,  than  calm  weather;  a$ 
fiiflipating  the  vapours,  which  by  ftagnation 
pight  prove  daneero\if. 
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He  does  not  deny  but  that  exceflive  and 
long  continued  t^iins^  and  moifture^  are  ahb 
isnwholefome ;  and  he  admits  that  three 
out  of  four,  in  a  long  feries  of  fuch  yearfi, 
turn  out  epid^cmick  and  mortal ;  but  then 
he  argues,  that  they  have  this  eiFed,  not 
primarily,  bvit  confequentially,  as  they  cor^ 
rupt  and  fpoil  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

As  th6fe  conclufions  are  all  drawn  from 
experience,  that  great  baffler  of  fpeculation, 
they  fccm  very  fatisfadory.  And  what 
wonderfully  corroborates  'them  is,  that 
from  the  observations  made  on  the  waters- 
men  of  London  and  Holland,  it  appears, 
that  this  clafs  of  men,  though  perpetually 
inhaling  aqueous  humours,  are  as  remark- 
able for  health  and  longevity  as  any  other 
people  in  the  countries  to  which  they  be* 
long. 

Thofe  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in 
fome  places  overgrown,  are  not  injurious 
to  health,  as  is  commonly  imagined :  the 
watery  exhalations  from  them  are  neither 
fo  abundant,  nor  fo  noxious,  as  thofe  from 
marfhes ;  which  become  prejudicial  from 
the  various  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances, 

which 
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i^ich  are  left  fo  <>utrify  as  fooa  ad  the 
ivraters  are  exhaled  by  Hie  funv  During 
the  o<rerfIowhig  of  the  Nile»  Egypt  is  com^ 
paratively  healthy  i  when  the  waters  fbb^ 
^de^  piitrefa(f%ion  takes  placei  and  fhft 
plagoe  tttmm.  Bbg$  are  not,  ae  one  might 
iuppofe  from  their  blacknefsj  mafiea  of 
putrefadEion;  tnit  oh  thci  contrary,  they  are 
of  fuch  a  texture,^  as  to.  refift  putrefadioii 
above  any  other  fobftancf  we  know  o£  I 
have  feen  a  (hoe,  aH  of  one  pjkce  of  katber^ 
very  neafly  ftitehed,  takbft  6tit  of  a  b<^ 
ibnao  years  ago^  yet  entfiiely  frefh; — ironi 
the  very  f^ion  of  whidr  there  is  fcarce 
room  to  donbt  diat  it  bad  lain  there  fame 
centuries*  I  have  feen  bulter  called  rou/kitti 
^^which  had  been  hid  in  hollowed  trunks 
of  trees  io  long,  that  it  was  become  hard^ 
and  alnioil  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  ondbii* 
ofity.  That  the  length  of  time  it  iKid  beert 
buried  was  very  great,  we  learn  from  the 
4epth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  fttt^  that 
had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phs-* 
nomenon  of  timber->trees  dug  out  of  the(e 
bogs,  not  only  found,  bat  alfo  ib  embalnlicd 
as  afterwards  to  defy  the  injuries  of  time» 
^emonftrates  the  aotifcptic  quality  of  them* 

That 
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That  pair  of  horns  of  the  moofe  deer, 
i;irhich  you  fee  in  the  Britilh  Mufeumy-~ 
and  by  the  way,  I  have  here  ieen  a  pair 
much  larger,— *mu(l  have  lain  many  cen« 
turies  in  a  bog ;  for  the  Iri(h  hiftpries  d6 

m 

not  recognize  the  exiflence  of  the  animal 
whereon  thqy  grew. 

They  tell  me  that  human  bodies  have, 
in  many  places,  been  dug  up,  incrufied 
fome  feet  high  with  this  fubftance,  and 
yet  entire,  A  cafe  in  point  is  reported  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa(ftions>  No.  434, 
which  is  briefly  this.—**  Two  perfons  loft 
in  a  great  fnow  on  the  Moor  of  DerbyfliirCy 
January  14th,  1674,  and  not  being  found 
until  the  3d  of  May  following,  they  then 
fmelt  fo  ftrong,  that  the  coroner  ordered 
them  to  be  buried  on  the  fpot.— They  lay 
in  the  peat-mofs  twenty-eight  years  nine 
months, — when  fonae  countrymen  having 
obferved  the  extraordinary  quality  of  this 
kind  of  foil,  in  preferving  dead  bodies  from 
corruption,  were  curious  enough  to  open 
the  ground,  to  fee  if  thcfe  perfons  had  beea 
fo  prcferved,  and  found  them  no  way  aU 
tercd;  the  colour  of  their  fkin  being  fair, 
gnd  n^tural^  and  their  fieih  foft  as  that  of 

perfons 
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perfbns  newly  dead.      They  were  after- 
wards expofed  to  fight  twenty  years,  though 
they  were  much  changed  in  that  time,  by 
being  fo  often  uncovered.     In  the  year' 
1716,  Dr.  Bourne  of  Cheftcrfield  was  there, 
who  gave  this  account  of  the  ftatc  they 
were  then  in,  viz.  the  man  perfe6l,  his 
beard  ftrong,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  the  hair  of  his  head  fhort,  his 
fkin  hard,  and  of  a  tanned  leather  colour  j; 
he  had  on  a  broad  cloth  coat,  which  he 
tried  lo  tear  a  fkirt   off,  but  could  not. 
Dr.  Balguy,  who  communicated  this  ac* 
count,  after  enumerating  other  particulars, 
concludes  by  faying,— the  thing  is  very  re- 
rnarkable,  as  there  are  no  means,  I  believe,^ 
of  preferving  dead  bodies  fo  well." 

I  have,  in  the  above  account^,  always  al- 
hided  to  the  growth  of  thcfe  bogs,  as  a 
known  thing.  Their  growth,  however^  is 
Variable  in  different  places,  from  the  variety 
of  conditions  in  the  fituation,  foil,  humi- 
dity, and  quantity  of  vegetable  food;  in 
fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  bthers  very 
flow ;  and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot 
afFord  any  certain  mcafure  of  time.  I  have 
httn  at  fome  pains  to  learn  their  theory,  and 

I  flat- 
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Lincoln,  and  Cambridgefhires,   the  huiu 
drcds  of  Eflex,  and  the  wilds  of  Kent." 

"  I  have  feen  ah  ecclefiaftical  donftitutiori 
of  Canterbury,  difpcnfing  with  the  non- 
refidence  of  the  clergy,  on  account  of  the 
unwholefome  damps  of  that  dioccfe.     And 

I  have  it  from  a  concurrence  of  teftimonie?, 

J-      * 

that  the  poor,  who  gp  over  from  this  coun- 
try yearly,  to  work  at  harveft  in  England, 
are  generally  feized  with  agues ;  which  aref 
very  infrequent  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
The  reafon  of  which  1  conceive  to  be, 
tliere  are  hete  no  confiderable  traits  of 
level  marfhy  grdund,  the  lands  being  gene- 
rally diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  fuch 
of  them  as  are  flat  arc  not  fwampy,  but 
6fd  gravelly  bibulous  foil ;  fo  that  after 
rain  is  over,  there  is  fcarce  a  veftige  of  it 
to'be  fcen  in  moft  places.  What  wc  call 
day  ground  is'  mioft  rare,  as  far  as  I  have 
oBfeiVed,  And  wc  have  fcen  that  winds 
purify  the  air,  by  kcfeping  it  in  almoft  per- 
petual motion,  and  by  removing  thofe  nox- 
ious vapours  that  impregnate  a  ftagnant  at- 
mofphere.  ■  Winds  are  infrequent  in  flat 
countries,  mountains  being  the  fource  of 
rivers,  and  the  parent  of  ftorms, 

8  Thofe 
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Thofc  fuddcn  changes,  and  frequent 
^vinds,  which  render  this  climate  fo  dis- 
agreeable to  our  feelings,  are  neverthelefs 
the  agents  which  purge  and  refine  the  ain 
We  make  the  fame  complaints  of  our  own 
climate,  but  this  is  ilill  more  mutable. 
The  atmoiphere  is  generally  clearer  in  cold 
weather  than  in  hot,  and  it  is  obfcrvablc, 
that  the  drynefs  of  air  is  fooner  efFcfted  by 
the  action  of  the  wind,  than  of  the  fun ; 
for  the  fun  exhales  vapour,  but  does  not 
didipate  it;  whereas,  if  the  winds  raife 
moifture,  they  alfo  dilpel  it.  Accordingly, 
fogs  are  more  rare  in  hilly  than  level  coun- 
tries. I  never  faw  any  thing  like  a  fog, 
during  my  tour  through  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland. 

'  Humida  foJJiitia  c5)*  hy ernes  orate ferenasy 
was  the  precept  of  Virgil.  Here  he  would 
have  found  both ;  where  neither  the  fcorch- 
ing  heatfi  of  Cancer  drive  men  to  the  ftiade, 
nor  the  piercing  colds  of  Capricorn  compel 
them  to  the  fire.  But  had  the  poet  lived  in 
Ireland,  he  would  not  have  prayed  for  a  wet 
Summer;  for  the  hiflory  of  this  climate 
gives  almofl  quotidian  fhowers,  for  two 
months  after  the  fun  has  pafied  the  Sum» 

C  c  mer 
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mer  tropic.  This  muft  retard  vegetation, 
and  by  combining  this  caofe  with  that  of 
(he  greater  heat  of  England  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  may  we  account  for  the  feafbns 
being  fo  much  later  here  than  there.  For 
as  to  latitude,  that  can  make  no  great  dif- 
ference, part  of  the  county  of  Cork  beiag 
more  fouthward  than  London,  and  no  part 
of  Ireland  being  fo  northerly  as  fbme  parts 
of  England.  But  if  the  Spring  does  not 
fet  in  fo  early,  the  Autumn  tarries  propor- 
tionably  later;  if  the  trees  do  not  bud  fo 
foon,  the  leaves  flick  on  longer;  in  Novem- 
ber, not  October,  is  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
The  reafon  of  all  which  is  evident  from 
the  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  fame 
feafons ;  the  fuperior  heat  of  Ireland  in 
Autumn,  and  Winter,  being  more  than  a 
counterbalance  for  the  greater  heat  of 
England  in  Spring  and  Summer. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  what  I  have  read, 
beard,  and  fcen,  I  mufl  join  iffue  with  Cam- 
breniisy  that  .^'  Nature  has  looked  with  a 
more  favourable  eye  than  ufual  upon  this 
kingdoai  of  the  Zephyrs.''  And  if  a 
fpiric  of  induftry  could  be  infufed  into  the 

people^ 
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people,  by  a  juft  policy,  their  country 
would  not  be  inferior  to  any  other  on  the 
globe,  under  the  fame  parallel.  Till  with- 
in the  laft  century,  there  being  a  perpetual 
warfare  between  the  native  and  the  laft 
comer,  it  became  the  barbarous  policy  of 
^he  times  to  encourage,  inftead  of  reftrain- 
ing,  the  growth  of  bogs*  Thefe  ftopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  Englifh,  and  fcrved  as  for- 
trefTes  for  their  own  habitations.  And  by 
thus  confuhing  each  his  private  fafety, 
they  abandoned  that  of  the  public,  Dum 
Jinguli  pugnant  univerji  vincuntur^  is  the 
remark  of  Tacitus  on  the  like  cohdudt  of 
the  Britons ;  for  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  betook  themfelves  to  their 
faludes^  bogs,  or  fens,  as  a  refuge  to  (helter 
themfelves  from  the  conquering  Romans. 

Similar  caufes  muft  ever  produce  iimilar 
cfFe6ts.  Wherever  a  favage  people  are  in- 
vaded and  worfted,  they  will  retire  to  their 
only  faflneffes,  bogs  or  mountains,  and 
there  prefer  barbarifm  and  wretchednefs,  to 
civility  and  abundance.  Such  is  the  in- 
born love  of  liberty  !  Bogs  are,  however, 
in  my  eye,  a  certain  badge  of  flavery.  Ba^ 
tavia  was  the  mod  -marfliy,  and  boggy  pare 

Cc  a  of 
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of  Europe,  till  (he  fhook  off  the  Spanifh 
yoke ;  England,  after  all  the  Romans  had 
done  and  taught,  continued  in  many  places 
in  her  original  (late,  till  the  alienation  laws 
of  Henry  VII.  Thcfe  difFufed  landed  pro- 
perty, and  created  a  yeomanry,  who  foon 
aflerted  that  charter  of  equality,  and  con- 
fequent  independence,  to  which  Nature  had 
originally  entitled  them, and  wherewith  the 
fpirit  of  their  laws  had  now  inverted  them* 
When  each  man  could  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labours,  and  tranfmit  it  to  his  ion; 
when  the  poor  and  oppreffed  vaflal  became 
the  thriving  happy  tenant;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  England  became  what  her  and  fan- 
cy's darling  child  defcribes,  "  another  Eden, 
a  demiparadife/'     Adieu. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

Dublin. 

Y  T  would,  I  prefume,  be  difficult  to  affign 
any  reafon,  a  priori^  for  that  property  in 
the  climate  of  Ireland  fo  baneful  to 
poifonous  animals.  One  might  conjecture 
that  the  fame  temperature,  which  is  un- 
friendly 
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friendly  to  the  orange  and  the  vine,  may  be 
the  agent  which  kills  the  adder,  the  toad, 
and  the  mole.  But  this  reafoning  would 
not  apply  to  Cretej  and  Crete,  they  fay,  has 
the  fame  property, 

Cui  Deus,  &  tndior  rcrum  nafcentium  origo, 
Jus  commune  dedit  cum  Creta,  altrice  tonantis, 
Noxia  ne  noftris  diflFundant  fibila  in  oris. 

It  would  be  equally  difHcult  perhaps  to 
determine,  admitting  the  fadt,  whether,  and 
how  far,  climate  has  any  efFedt  in  mollifying 
the  muicular  fyftem^  and  producing  that 
pliability  of  limbs,  and  activity  of  bipdy, 
which  has  characterized  the  Irifh  nation  *. 
It  feems,  however,  not  unphilofophical  to 
fuppofe,  that,  as  the  operations  of  the  in- 
tellcdi:  depend  fo  intimately  on  the  texture 
of  the  brain,  the  fame  organization  which 
generates  agility  of  body,  may  conduce  to 

a  correfpbnding  vivacity  of  mind. 

« 

*  Atque  uno  verbo  dicam  five  lernes  foecundicateniy  five 
maris  &  portaum  opportunitatem»  five  incolas  refpicias  qui 
bellicoii  funt^  ingenioiiy  corporum  liDeamentis  conrptcui, 
fftirtfica  carms  mcIIiiU,  (^  fr0ptir  mvfcukrum  tiutritattm  agt- 
litatt  incredihili  \  a  mulds  dotibas  ita  fa^Iix  ell  infula  ut  non 
male  dixerit  Gyraldus,}va/imMv  hitc  Zephjri  regnum  benigniori 
uulo  n/ptxiji.    Carabden. 

C  c  3  But 
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But  be  this  theory  applicable  to  the  Irlfb 
or  not,  it  mufl  be  admitted  that  there  wa& 
a  time,  when  they  poffcffed  a  greater  (hare 
of  learning  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
weft.  This  we  muft  allow,  if  we  give  any 
credit  tohiftory;  I  do  not  mean  that  writ- 
ten by  the  Irifli  themfelves,  but  that  fup- 
ported  by  the  concurring  teftimony  of  fo- 
reign writers.  Bede  fpeaks  of  Ireland,  as 
the  great  mart  of  literature^  to  which  they 
reforted  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Cam- 
den fays,  *^  it  abounded  with  men  of  fplen- 
did  genius  in  the  ages  when  literature 
was  #  rejected  every  where  clfe^  that  it  is 
frequently  related  by  our  writers,^  in  praife 
of  a  perfon's  education,  Amandatus  ejl  ad 
difctplinam  in  Hibermam.  Et  in  Sul^enivita 
^ui  ante  fex(entos  annos  floruit  legitur^ 

£xemplo  patrum  cominQtus  amore  legend i 
Jvit  ad  Hibernos,  fophia  mirabili  claro$. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  fufficient 
reafon  that  the  younger  Scaliger  fays,  **  Du 
temps  de  Charlemagne  &;  200  ans  apreg 
Qmnesfere  doSli  ctoient  d'  Irlande.'* 

As  Ireland  got  the  appellation  of  Sacra^ 

from  its  antc-vencfic  property,  foit  got  that 

8  .  .  of 
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of  SanBoj  from  its  being  the  nurfiog  rnp- 
ther  of  many  learned  and  pious  men.  Now- 
t(bcy  afFcd  to  call  it  Infula  facro-fanSa. 
According  to  Camden  and  o  hers,  Luxieu. 
Abbey  in  Burgundy,  Roby  in  Italy,  Witzburg 
in  Frwkland^  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland! 
MaJmJbury  aad  Lindisfern  in  England,  anc^ 
yona^  or  Hy^  in  Scotland,  were  founded 
by  Iri(h  Monks*  Bede  relates,  that  O^ 
waidy  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  applied  tQ 
Ireland  for  learned  men  to  in(lru<ft  his  people 
id  the  principles  of  chriftianity.  And  Ra« 
pin  has  this  remaf kable  obfervation :— -*^  It 
is  furprifingly  ftrange  that  the  converiion 
of  the  Englifli  (hould  be  afcribed  to  AuJHn^ 
father  than  to  Aidin^  to  Finian^  to  Colmafij 
to  Cedd^  to  Dlumnay  to  Furfeusy  and  other 
Trijh  or  ♦  Scots  Monks,  who  undoubtedly 
laboured  much  more  than  he.  But  hei^ 
lies  the  cafe  i  thefe  laft  had  not  their  or- 
ders from  Rome,  and  therefore  muO:  not 
be  allowed  any  (hare  in  the  glory  of  this 
work.** 

*  Rapda  maket  tlie  naoMs  Stnti  and  Irtjb  rxnonymooi^fbr 
the  reafons  We  have  fhewn  in  oar  letter  from  Kildare,  where 
thefe  very  Monks  have  been  proved  to  be  Scots  of  Ireland* 

C  c  4  Ireland, 
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Ireland  did  not  bccx)me  abfolutdy  popijh^ 
till  after  the  Englifli  got  poflcffion  of  it  i 
and  thence  may  wc  difcern  the  reafbn 
>vhy  the  Pope  was  fo  liberal  in  his  gift  of 
it  to  Henry  IL 

'  yohn  Scotus  Erigena  *.was  the  firft  who 
wrote  againfl:  tranfubftantiation,  and  the 
whole  fpirit  of  the  church  of  Ireland  mi- 
litated againft  the  encroachments  of  papal 
tyranny,  till  a  temporal  dominion  made 
them  bow  the  neck  to  a  fpiritual  yoke* 
I  have  feen  a  folio  volume  in  five  books  by 
him,  intitled  De  divtfione  natura^  written 
in  a  ftyle  that  would  not  be  defpifed  at  thi^ 
day.  He  mud  be  diftinguiihed  from  Dunt 
Scotus^  who  figured  in  tne  13th  century  j 
and  for  the  honour  of  whofe  birth,  thele 
three  nations  have  contended  as  eagerly  as 
the  feven  cities  did  about  that  of  Homer. 

If  you  wifli  to  fee  fpecimen?  of  Iriil^ 
compofition  in  the  middle  ages,  I  would 
refer  you  to  Uiher's  Sylloge  epijiolarum  Hi^ 
bernicarum^  which  will  abundantly  gratify 
your  curiolity,  and  perhaps  reward  your 
pains.       The  poems  of  Columb-cil^   may 

*  Sirnamed  Erigena,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  being 
Ireland. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  favour  of  monkifli  quaintnefs,  but 
his  profc  is  replete  with  found  fenfc,  clothed 
in  good  Latin.  He  was  of  the  blood  royal 
of  Ireland,  the  apoftle  of  the  Pids,  and 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Hy» 

VirgiliuSy  firnamcd  Solivagus^  a  native  pf 
Ireland/  and  bifhop  of  Saltzburg,  muft  have 
been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  erudi- 
tion, for  the  eighth  century  ;  he  venturc4 
to  affcrt  the  heretical  dodrine  of  the  Anti-^ 
fodesy  and  of  other  planets  befides  the  earth : 
which  his  infallible  holinefs  thus  interprets, 
—if  Virgil  maintains  that  there  is  another 
world,  anptfaer  fun,  another  moon,  and  that 
this  earth  is  round,  fo  that  there  is  another 
iky  oppofite  to  our  fky,  and  other  men  with 
their  feet  oppofite  to  our  feet,  Anathemd 
tfio.  Galileo  was  not  the  firfi:  philofopher 
whom  the  court  of  Rome  threw  into  dark* 
nefs,  for  attempting  to  enlighten  the  world. 

The  Afirft  profcflpfs  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Paris  were  from  Ireland,  and  they  tell  you, 
that  our  Alfred  brought  profeflbrs  to  his 
jicwlyrfounde^College  of  Oxford,  from  the 
fame  country.  At  this  day,  the  patron 
faints  of  feveral  nations  on  the  continent, 
f  re  acknpwledged  to  be  Irilh.     Armagh  is 

faid 
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iaid  to  have  had  fcvcral  thouiands  of  &\i^ 
dents  at  the  lame  time;  and  there  were 
other  feats  of  learning  not  lefs  fanK)us« 

Li/morij  long  flnce  the  mufes  darling  (eat. 
Of  piety  and  learning  the  retreat. 
Her  abna  mater  (bone  as  bright  at  noon. 
As  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  the  great  Sorbonne. 
Time  ihifts  the  fcene, — no  longer  now  (he  boafl^ 
Her  churches,  colleges,  and  learned  hofts ; 
Nature,  propitious  to  the  favourite  foil, 
Reftored  her  lofies  by  the  birth  of  Boyk» 
Centred  in  him,  her  antient  glory  fhone, 
Whe  made  all  arts  and  fciences  his  own* 


LETTER    XL. 

Duhliflu 

TT  AVING  fomewhat  prepared  the  wayi 
I  come  at  length  to  hazard  thofe  coor 
jedures  I  promifed,  hy  way  of  anfwer  to 
Spencer's  queftion ;  Jbow  comes  it  thn  that 
they  are  Jo  unlearned Jiill^  being  Jh  old  Jcbo^ 
fars  ? 

The  fond  advocates  for  the  honour  of 
(reland  would  perfuadeus^  t1iat(he  hftsen^ 
joyed  a  degree  of  illumination  equal  to  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
while  David  Huoae  fays,  that  ^^  the  Iri(fa» 

from 
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from  the  beginning  of  time,  bad  been 
buried  in  thjc  moft  profound  ignorance,*-^ 
and  that  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes  and 
Normans,  which  had  fpread  barbarifm  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  im^ 
prove  them," 

Neither  of  thefc  reprefentations  are  juft; 
that  is  panegyrick,  this  invedive.  The 
monkifh  ilhimination  of  Ireland  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  compared  with  that  of  coun- 
tries, whoib  antient  brightnefs  is  dill  re- 
fleifted  in  their  aogud  remains  of  the  fine 
arts;  yet  it  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Hume's  caricature  is  like  the  iHufions  of 
perfpedtive,  which  vanifh  on  the  fpedator's 
nearer  approach. 

Learning,  which  dawned  in  the  remoteft 
eaft,  has  hitherto  moved  wedward,  like 
the  great  luminary  of  day ;  we  may  flill 
mark  its  progrefs  from  the  Indies,  through 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  It  would  be  an- 
ticipating the  ordinary  courfe  of  human 
knowledge,  to  fuppofe  that  Ireland  has 
paflcd  her  zenith ;  it  fhould  rather  encoui 
rage  her  fons,  that  (he  has  not  yet  come  to 
bcr  meridian, 

Wo 
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Wc  liavc  not  data  to  prove  that  Ireland, 
when  moft  famed  for  learning,  was  a  very 
civilized  nation.  Herfcholars,  being  (hut  up 
iq  cloifters,  and  fequeftered  from  the  world, 
were  not  the  fittefb  inftruments  to  foften 
manners,  and  refi^ne  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
It  is  the  genius  of  monadic,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  fupcrftition,  to  narrow,  in  (lead 
of  enlarging,  the  mind,  and  to  leave  large 
fpaces  of  terra  incognita  in  the  map  of 
human  knowledge.  But  the  influence  of  the 
political  conditution  was  even  worfe  than 
that  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  as  may  be  feeq 
from  the  flighted  fketch  of  it. 

Eaph  province  of  Ireland  had  an  eledive 
king,  under  whom  were  feveral  tributary 
kinglings^  and  over  all  ruled  the  monarch, 
eligible  only  from  the  four  provincial  kings. 
At  the  elcdion  of  any  monarch,  king,  or 
chief,  it  was  cuftomary  to  appoint  a  chief- 
tain, next  in  dignity,  as  his  fuccefTor,  with- 
out much  refpeA  to  primogeniture.  Him 
they  called  Tbaniji^  and  the  cuftom  Tba^ 
nijiry.  In  the  choice  of  a  Thanift,  the 
brother  was  commonly  preferred  to  the 
fon  of  the  deceafed,  and  even  the  next 
coufin  was  chofen  rather  than  either,  if 
1  thought 
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thought  irore  worthy.  The  only  fixed 
rule  was,  that  the  eledion  fhould  be  con- 
fined to  the  fame  kindred  ov  fept^  The 
fpirit  and  intention  of  which  was  plainly 
this, — to  preclude  from  the  fucccffion,  per- 
foQS  infufficient  to  lead  them  to  battle ;  and 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  inheritance  to 
Grangers,  who  might  have  ftepped  in,  during 
a  minority,  or  an  adult  imbecillity,  and 
wrefted  it  from  the  lineal  heir.  But  how- 
ever well  calculated  it  might  have  been  to 
curb  defpotifm,  and  prefcrve  the  martial 
dignity  of  family,  it  was  very  defedive  in 
all  the  attributes  of  an  equal  government 
and  peaceful  eflabliifhment :  it  breathed 
nothing  but  intrigue  and  cabal,  difcord  and 
turbulence,  violence  and  blood.  The  faft 
juftifies  this  account,  for  the  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land prefents  little  elfe  than  fcenes  of  civil 
war,  or  the  fanguinary  concufHons  of  do- 
meftic  faiftion.'  The  following  Laco-< 
nick  epiftles  difplay  the  true  fpirit  of  thofe 
times : 

O'Nial  to  O'Donnel 


Pay  me  your  tribute,  or  if  you  don't—— 

O'Nial. 

O'Donnel  to  O'Nial. 

I  owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did— — 

O'Donnel. 

The 
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Tht  government  of  Scotland  was  origt- 
tially  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Ireland.  And  however  it  may  have  been 
improved  latterly,  by  ceafing  to  be  elec- 
tive, we  find  that  Harrington,  whofe  pur- 
port was  to  render  monarchy  odious,  fclefts 
that  of  Scotland  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  worft 
form  of  kingly  government  that  ever  ex- 
ifted  5  fcarcely  one  out  of  three  of  its  kings 
dying  a  natural  death. 

Under  fuch  turbulent  fyftcms,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  arts  of  peace  could  make  but 
little  progrcfs.  Some^  however,  they  did 
make  in  Ireland,  before  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  invafion  of  the  Englifh ; 
but  none,  that  I  can  hear  of,  in  Scotland, 
At  the  fame-period.  Nay,  if  the  Irifti  were 
difpofed  to  recriminate,  they  might  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Hume  to  produce  a  writer  of 
modern  Scotland,  /.  e.  Scotia  minor,  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  equal  to  the  writers 
of  Ireland  in  the  fixth  and  fcventh. 

I  am  aware  that  fome  of  my  hofpitablc 
friends  in  Ireland  may  not  be  fatisfied  with 
this  mode  of  defence.  They  are  not  pleafed 
with  Spencer  for  afking  the  queflion,  and 
they  may  be  ftill  Icfs  fo  with  me  for  my 

anfwer. 


N 
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anfwen  I  (hall,  however,  fay  with  him^ 
J  Jland  not  in  fear  of  any  undeferoed  diflikts. 
But  it  (hottld  plead  fome  indulgence,  for 
him  at  leaft,  that  if  he  expofes  evil  cufloms^ 
it  is  but  in  order  to  reform  them ;  and  that 
he  fpares  neither  the  men  nor  manners  of 
bis  own  country,  *^  which,  he  admits,  was 
what  Ireland  is  now,  rude  and  barbarous, 
every  corner  having  a  Robin-Hood  in  it, 
for  it  is  even  the  other  day  fince  England 
grew  civil." 

But  are  we  certain  that  Spencer  would 
aik  the  fame  queflion  dill-,  if  he  were  to 
revifit  the  earth  ?  For  certain  it  is  that  the 
face  of  things  is  much  altered  iince  his 
time;  order  and  government  have  fuccecded 
anarchy  and  confufion ;  fchools  have  been 
opened;  a  univerfity  has  been  founded; 
and  many  natives  of  Ireland  have  adorned 
the  republic  of  letters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  beconfidered 
that  there  have  been  two  civil  wars  fincc 
Spencer's  time; — that  if^  fchools  have 
been  opened,  thefe  are  but  few  in  number^ 
and  ib  expenfive  as  to  be  above  the 
common  pitch ; — that  if  a  univcrfity  has 
been  endowed,  it  admits  but  of  a  fmall 
number  of  fludents,  compared  to  the  whole 

kingdom ; 
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kingdom ;— -that  of  the  two  milUons  and  a 
half  of  fouls  in  Ireland^  four  to  one  at 
lead  are  Papifts^  who^  precluded  from  all 
conftitutional  advantages,  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  literature,  even  if  they  had  accefs 
to  it  ^— and  that,  according  to  the  book- 
fellers  of  Dublin,  500  copies  of  any  work^ 
except  of  a  novel  or  political  pamphlet^ 
overilocks  the  market. 

From  all  which  it  is  not  ncccffary  to  de- 
cide, whether  Spencer's  queftion  might  fiill 
be  afked.  It  will  be  more  agreeable  to  my 
inclination  to  combine  thefe  with  other 
circumflances,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation ;  and  to  (hew,  from  the 
fad,  that  fince  his  time  fhe  has  produced 
literate  men,  not  difproportioned  to  her 
numbers  and  advantages^  taken  together. 

In  this  whole  kingdom,  there  are  but 
2293  parishes.  In  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln^ 
there  are  near  1400,  befide  perpetual  cu- 
racies ;  but  there  are  faid  to  be  more  clergy 
in  that  fingle  diocefe  than  in  all  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  union  of  livings  here.  In  one 
county  where  there  are  fcventy-fix  parishes, 
it  is  aflcrted,  there  arc  but  fourteen 
(:hurches» 

That 
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l^he  diiproportion  between  the  numbei's 
in  the  other  two  learned  profeffions^  I 
(hould  conceive,  mud  be  greater  ilill,  in 
confequence  of  the  general  poverty  and 
defblation  of  this  jcountry. 

In*the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  arc.  befides  halls,  forty  colleges, 
fome  of  which  have  a  number  of  ftudents^ 
equal  to  the  college  of  Dublin*  In  our 
univerfities,  there  are  between  eight  and 
Jiine  hundred  fellows  and  profeflbrs,  whereas 
the  fum  total  of  thofe  iri  T.  C*  D.  is,  as  wc 
have  fecn,  but  twenty-two  j  fourteen  of 
which  have  full  employment  in  the  in- 
ftruiStion  of  pupils  j  the  whole  care  of  un- 
dergraduates devolving  upon  the  junior 
fellows. 

In  Scotland  thefc  arc  four  univerfities, 
each  of  which  have  as  many  profeflfors,  as 
that  of  Dublin.  But  it  is  not  fo  much 
their  numbers,  as  their  difiFerent  csconomy, 
which  has  produced  efFeds  fo  widely  dif- 
ferent! Their  foundations^  originally  nar- 
row, they  have  widened  by  induftry,  and 
what  was  wanting  in  royal  favour,  they 
ha\re  fupplied  by  care  and  attention ;  the 
very  fubfiftencc  of  their  profcflbrs  depend- 

D  d  ing 
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ing  upon  a  difplay  of  fupcrior  excellence 
in  their  feveral  lines,  Edinburgh  has  beeo^ 
for  fomc  years,  the  firft  feminary  in  the 
Britifli  dominions,,  for  all  the  branches  of 
phyfick.  Glafgow  has  been  the  firft  fchool 
of  ethicks,  from  the  ingenious  Hutchefon^ 
to  the  fagacious  Reid.  Scarce  a  year  pafies 
that  the  world  is  not  either  amufed  or  in«- 
ftruded  by  fome  literary  produAion  of 
Scotland.  And  if  thefe  do  notallbear  equally 
the  ftamp  of  genius,  few  of  them  arc  with* 
out  erudition,  and  none  devoid. of  mark^ 
of  induftry  and  application, 

I  am  r>ot  ignorant  that  the  eminence  of 
Scotch  profefibrs  may  be  attribiKed  to  ano  - 
ther  caufe,  than  the  conilitutton  of  their 
univerfities,  feeing  that  their  eminence  is 
novel,  though  their  relation  to  thoie  learned 
bodies  has  been  always  the  fame.  It  will 
be  argued,  that  writing  of  books  is  now 
become  a  trade,  and  that  a  poor  nation  wiH 
ufe  its  diligence  to  fupply  a  wealthy  ohe^ 
become  too  indolent  to  ilock  its  own 
market. 

Upon  this  principle  it  may  be  aikedt 
Why  does  not  the  fame  caufe  operate  in 
Ireland  ?   And  it  mud:  be  anfwered^  that 

though 
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though  the  nation  is  comparatively  poor, 
the  literate  part  of  it  is  rich.  After  adn 
mifiion^  the  fellows  rife  gradually  to  all 
offices  and  emoluments^  merely  by  feniQ^ 
rity :  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeded,  that 
men,  who  have  a  certainty  of  amplo 
preferment,  without  .any  toilfome  effort, 
Ihould  forego  that  cheerful  fociety,  which 
a  great  city  fo  amply  furni(bes,  for  the  pre- 
carious profpe£t  of  future  fame,  and  the 
certain  return  of  prefent  cenfure^ 

'  » Quod  non  defit  habentem 

Quse  poterunt  unquam  fatis  expurgare  cicutse^ 
Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  fcribere  ? 

The  primary  intention^  however,  of  an 
univerfity,  is  not  fo  much  to  write  herfelf, 
as  to  form  writers.  And  for  this  purpofe> 
the  plan  of  education  here^  for  the  firft 
four  years,  is  well  calculated ;  the  exami«» 
nation  of  undergraduates  being  an  admira-> 
ble  inftitution.  But  then  inftrudtion  goes 
no  farther  than  the  rudiments.  One  teaches 
logick  in  the  hall  this  year,  Greek  the  next^ 
aftronomy  the  third,  and  morality  perhaps 
the  fourth.  All  which  muft,  in  the  ordi-^ 
nary  cour&  of  things,  be  but  fuperficially 

D  d  2  known, 
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known,  and  imperfe(flly  taught.  Soch  a 
conftitution  fecms  not  only  unfriendly,  but 
hoflile  to  excellence  I  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  if  the  Scotch  univcrfities  were 
fimilar  in  this  refpe£t,  that  their  profelfors 
would  not,  at  this  day,  vie  with  her  better 
endowed  neighbours. 

I  have  granted  that  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin  is  well  calculated  for  conveying 
generalinftruftion,  and  I  will  add,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other ;  but  I  am  perfuadcd 
that  (he  is  by  no  means  framed  for 
fupporting,  augmenling,  or  extending  the 
character  of  national  literature.  I  do  not 
fpeak  thus,  becaufe  the  fadl  argues  for  me, 
but  I  fay  fo,  becaufe  the  reafon  of  the  thing 
evinces,  that,  without  a  miracle,  the  faft 
cannot  be  olhervvife.  And  fare  no  Irifh 
gentleman  can  take  it  amifs  that  I  (hould 
labour  to  wipe  off  a  national  reproach,  at 
the  expencc  of  Aatutcs  drawn  up  by  Arch- 
bifliop  Laud. 

But  here  the  national  prejudice  recoils 
upon  us,  that  a  fdlow  of  T.  C.  D.  muft^ 
from  the  ncceffary  qualifications  for  ad- 
miflion,  be  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
and  fully  adequate  to  fupport  the  dignity 

of 
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of  literature.  I  fhall  moft  readily  grant, 
that  the  youog  men  who  get  fellowships^ 
may  be  as  dih'gent  as  indnftry  kfelf^  and 
that  they  have  read  a  very  general  courfe ; 
yet  bow  is  it  poflible,  that  in  a  year  or  two 
after  taking  a  batchelor's  degree  (that  is  at 
five  or  fix  years  (landing),  they  can  make 
themielves  mailers  of  the  whole  circle  of 
arts,  fciences,  and  claflicks,  viz.  Logick,  Ma- 
thematicks,  Aftronomy,  Phyficks,  Ethicks, 
Chronology,  Hiftory,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  The  attention  thus  diftradVed  by 
all,  if  collefted  on  one,  would  render  a  boy, 
juft  come  from  fchool,  but  competently 
ikilled  even  in  that.  The  memory  may 
be  loaded  with  wqrds,  when  the  under- 
(landing  is  not  flored  with  ideas. 

The  bufinefs  of  anfwcring  for  a  fellow- 
{hip,  is  faid  to  be  fo  mechanical,  that  fbme 
tutors,  who  have  a  particular  interefl  at 
heart,  arc  at  the  pains  to  fet  down  the 
rolls  of  queflions  aiked  by  each  particular 
examiner,  and  that  then  they  prepare  their 
pupils  accordingly.  A  youth  of  five  years 
flanding,  thus  aflillcd,  may  anfwer  better 
than  one  of  learning  and  ^abilities  much 
fuperior,  without  that  advantage,  Newton 
would  appear  in  a  more  unfavourable  light 

D  d  5  here,* 
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here,  than  he  did  when  examined  at  Cstm- 
bfidge. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  from  the  coorfes  of 
eich  examiner  becoming  known,  they  fome* 
times  interchange  courfeS,  dnd  the  Fellow 
who  examined  Mathematicks  laft  year,  will 
examine  Morality  the  next.  And  from  this 
veering  of  the  courfes,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
conceive,  how  they  can  examine  with  abi«» 
lity,  as  that  they  (hould  be  anfwered  with 
judgment.  The  whole  is  an  unnatural  tafk 
impofed  on  the  examiner,  and  a  mere  effort 
of  memory  in  the  examined, 

.  But  let  us  recapitulate  what  we  have 
faid.  We  have  {hewn  that  there  are  more 
clergy  in  one  diocele  of  England,  than  in 
all  Ireland ;  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  be 
11200,  while  the  numbers  in  all  England 
are  1 2,coo  at  leaft^ — that  thedifproportion  is 
ftill  greater  in  the  law  and  phyfick  lines, — » 
that  the  numbers  of  fellows  in  T.  C.  D,  are 
but  twenty-two,*— that  the  number  of  fcU 
lows  and  profeffors  in  our  two  univerfities 
are  between  eight  and  nine  hundred,— 
and  that  the  general  numbers  in  England 
are  three  for  one  in  Ireland.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  the  advantages  of 
England  over  Ireland,  in  the  attainment  of 

learned 
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learned  excellence,  is  ceteris  paribus  merely 
in  point  of  numbers^  in  ^  ratio  made  up 
of  thefe  feveral  proportions,  ' 
;  There  is  one  difadvantage  ftill  behind, 
under  which  Ireland  labours,  which  out<« 
weighs  all  the  reft,  and  that  is  her  pro- 
vincial government,  which  as  efFedually 
repreiTes  her  literary  as  commercial  ef- 
forts. Habet  fubjeSIos  tanquam  Jhos^  'oiUi 
ut  alienos^  is  not  peculiar  to  any  people,  or 
to  any  time ;  it  is  a  fpirit  refulting  from 
certain  relations.  Here,  however,  it  re- 
moves all  that  might  roufe  ardor,  or  excite 
emulation.  If  any  rife  above  the  common 
level,  it  is  through  mere  dint  of  genius, 
without  the  temptation  of  reward,  or  the 
allurement  of  approbation.  Swift  was  out- 
rageous, that  the  Irilfh,— whofe  loyalty  he 
taxes  as  a  foible,— (hould  be  generally  fet 
afide,  or  that  their  pittance  (hould  be. 

The  leavings  of  a  church  diftreft, 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  beft ; 
Or  fome  remote  inferior  poft. 
Worth  forty  pounds  a  year  at  moft* 

Preferment  of  all  forts  runs  here  in  a 
channel  very  different  from  that  of  n^^rit  ^ 

D  ^    • 
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which  indeed  is  becoming  pretty  much  the 
cafe  in  England.  But  in  a  country  fuch 
as  ours  is,  and  Rome  was,  abilities  will  ne*-* 
cefTarily  emerge,  and  iignalize  themfelves, 
till  the  very  indant  that  blind  corruption- 
fhall  become  the  Sampfon  of  the  confti« 
tution. 

Many  favourable  eircumftances  mufl  con* 
cur,  before  any  individual  can  confpicuoufly 
emerge,  A  genius  feidom  (lands  alone. 
He  may  be  a  flar  of  the  fird  magnitude, 
but  dill  he  is  one  of  a  conftellation.  The 
collifion  of  different  fentiments  ftrikes  out 
the  rival  fparks  of  wit.  Hence  we  m^y  re- 
mark particular  xras  of  illumination,  from 
before  the  Auguftan^  down  to  the  prefenc 

It  fares  with  nations  as  with  individuals. 
There  muft  be  fome  happy  tide  of  events 
to  fwell  one  nation  above  the  level  of  its 
neighbours,  either  in  arts  or  arms,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  former.  In  a  great  nation,  the 
genius  of  individuals  will  participate  of  the 
national  greatpefs  ;  it  will  in  fpmc  meafure 
be  buoyed  above  itfelf.  Whereas  in  a  fub- 
ordinate  one,  it  will  be  depreifed  to  the  low 
)fvel   of  the   national  fate.      If  Edmund 

Eprk? 
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Burke  had  exerted  his  talents  to  the  utmoft 
io  his  native  country,  he  would  never  have 
been  compared  to  the  orators  of  antiquity. 
And  if  Dr.  Johnfon  had  fpent  his  life  in 
the  fame  place^  we  (hould  not  now  look  up 
to  him,  as  the  Colojfus  of  literature.    Adieu* 

LETTER    XLL 

Dublin, 

A  FTER  reviewing  the  many^  and  aU 
moft  unfurmountable  obftades  to  lite-  . 
rary  eminence  in  Ireland,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered,  that  ihe  has  produced  fo  many, 
than  fo  few  writers  of  diftindtion.     UJher . 
was  a  fcholar,  fecond  to  none  thefe  iilands 
C3n  boaft  of,  unlefs  we  except  Selden.     In  • 
mere  fcicnce,  the  Biograpbia  Britannica  fur-*^ 
i)i(hes  not  a  fourth  comparable  to  Bacon^ 
Newton,  and  B^yk^. 

Berkeley  J  bi(hop  of  Cloyne,  was  a  writer 
of  very  fuperior  talents.  He  has  been 
called  the  Irifli  Plato,  His  minute  pbilofo* 
pher  is  among  the  ftandards  of  the  Englifli 
language.  His  ejay  on  vifion  has  extended 
the  boundaries  of  fcience;    and  however 

•  See  Page  394, 

^himiical 
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whimfical  his  treattfe  on  the  principles  of 
human  knowledge  may  appear,  it  is  un- 
anfwcrablc,  except  on  the  principles  of  com* 
mon  fenfe.  I  cannot  help  admiring  hia 
Sins^  however  it  may  have  been  ridiculed 
fof  begitlnirtg  with  the  properties  of  Tar, 
and  ending  with  thofe  of  the  Godhead. 

The  advocates  for  Newton's  principles, 
afFe^lto  decry  his  fcientifickabilities^  becaufe 
he  would  perfuade  infidels  in  religion  not  to 
fwallow  the  do6lrine  of  fluxions,  as  an  article 
offoitA.  So  high  a  refpedl  have  I  for  the 
^niuiofSir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  it  approaches 
towards  veneration.  My  fubmiffion,  how- 
evefi  to  his  authority,  is  not  fo  redgned 
as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  their  mafter^ 
\rhof6  ipje  dixit  was  not  to  be  controverted. 
Tlie  paliion  people  have  to  account  for  every 
things  difpofes  them  to  a  ready  acquiefcence 
in  fome  general  principle,  which  for  every 
^ly  (hall  give  a  wherefore.  The  hypothe* 
fes  of  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  De«- 
mocritus,  '&c.  have  prevailed  in  their  turns. 
Ariftotle  pulled  down  the  fanciful  fabricks 
raifed  by  his  prcdeceflbrs.  Lord  Verulam 
rofe  againd  this  tyrant  of  the  fchools.  At 
length  all  were  fwallowcd  up  in  the  vortices 

of 
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of  Des  Cartes.  Now  the  fyftem  of  that 
great  man  is  exploded  as  a  fhtlofophical  ro« 
mance.  And  may  not  the  day  come^  when 
the  principles  of  a  ftill  greater  (hall  be 
called  a  mathematical  romance  ?  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  far  beyond  the  pitch  of 
human  underftanding  to  reach  the  caufe, 
fecond  to  the  firfl,  which  moves  the  planets 
itl  their  orbs ;  and  therefore  will  venture 
to  afk,— Why  (hould  it  be  aflumed,  that 
in  quantities  infinitely  fma|]y  an  arch,  its 
chord,  and  tangent,  (hall  oe  coniidered  as 
equals  ? 

The  relation  of  lines  to  each  other  is 
unalterable,  however  the  dimenfioo  of 
thofe  lines  may  be  altered ;  no  matter 
whether  the  arch  be  faid  to  be  nafcent  or 
evanefcent,  dill  it  bears  the  fame  propor* 
tion  to  its  chord  as  if  extended  to  a  great 
circle  of  the'  heavens.  Quantity  is  ilill 
quantity,  calKit  infinitefimal,  or  what  you 
will,  and  muft  confequeotly  be  fubjedl  to 
its  laws,  relations,  and  proportions.  But 
an  arch  can  never  be  related  to  its  chord, 
in  the  proportion  of  equality,  for  that  would 
impugn  the  principle*  that  a  right  line  is 
tb^  (hof te  ^  that  can  be  drawn  between  any 

two 
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two  points.  Yet  upon  this  foundation  is 
the  whole  fyftcm  of  the  mathematical  phi- 
lofophy  built,  as  may  be  fecn  from  Newton's 
owji  words  J  lifdem  pofitis  dico  quod  ultima 
ratio  arcusy  chorda^  &  tangentis  ad  invicem 
efi  ratio  £(jiualitaiis.  Lem.  VII.  Princ. 
L  I. 

I  have  placed  this  matter  in  a  light 
fomewhat  different  from  the  Analyfi ;  and 
for  my  pains,  you  among  the  reft  will  call 
me  Sciolijl.  But  I  am  contented,  fince 
they  have  called  him  a  Pfcudo-mathema- 
tidan.  Let  him,  however,  be  right  or 
wrong  in  his  fpeculative  opinions,  he  was 
certainly  an  ingenious  man,  and  according 
to  PoJ)e,  a  good  one  too. 

Even  in  a  Biihop  he  can  fpy  defert; 
Seeker  is  decent,  Rundel  has  a  heart ; 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benfon  given, 
To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  Heaven. 

Ksng^  Archbifljop  of  Dublin,  was  a  lefs  . 
fanciful,  but  a  more  confident  philofopher 
than  Berkeley.  His  book  upon  the  origin 
of  evil  is  a  mafterpiece.  He  was  a  man  of 
wit«  and  of  afarcadic  vein.  Between  him 
and  Swift,  a  ftridl  intimacy  always  fubfifted, 
and  in  their  familiar  letters  we  find  him 

frcq[ucntly 
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frequently  preffihg  Swift  to  turn  his  pen  to 
grave  fubjei^ts,  and  reminding  him  that  his 
talents  were  not  fliitcd  to  fuch  important 
trifles,  as  fometimcs  engaged  them. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  Boulter 
was  raiied  over  his  head,  to  the  primacy 
of  Ireland^  under  the  pretext  that  he  was 
too  old,  he  was  fo  piqued,  that  he  neglecfled 
to  pay  the  ufual  complimentary  viflt*  But, 
as  he  was  fo  refpedable  a  peribnage,  the 
Primate,  difpenfing  with  etiquette^  went  to 
fee  him.  King  received  him  with  great  cour- 
teiy,  except  in  not  getting  up  to  meet  his 
grace,  humoroufly  excufing  himfelf  by  fay- 
ing, that  he  was  gronvn  t90  old  to  rife.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  poor  miller  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone. 

Dr.  Dodwelly  the  famous  Camden  pro- 
feflbr  of  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
was  of  this  country,  and  bred  in  T.  C.  D. 
He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  but 
of  an  enthufiaflick  turn  of  mind.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  foul  of  man  was  natu- 
rally mortal,  but  that  it  received  its  prin- 
ciple of  immortality  at  bapiifm.  The 
dogma  now  maintained  by  Dr.  Prieflley, 
is  not  unlike  this  Qn  the  philofophical  fide, 

however 
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however  difierent  it  may  be  on  the  theo«» 
logicah 

Leflie  of  Gladough  was  a  man  of  great 
reading,  prodigious  memory,  and  volumi-* 
nous  compofition.  His  Jborf  and  tafy  me-^ 
thod  with  the  Deijls^  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  bed  pieces  extant  on  the  fubjed.  An 
odd  ftory  is  recorded  of  a  difputation  held 
by  this  gentleman,  with  a  titular  bi(hop  c^ 
Clogher,  in  the  reign  of  James  11.  who  had 
given  a  challenge  to  all  the  proteftant  clergy. 
The  iffue  of  which  was,  ihat  both  (idea 
claimed  the  victory ;  for  a  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  had  been  a  Papift,  turned  Proteftanti 
and  one  who  had  been  a  Proteiiant  turned 
Papift. 

Toland  was  a  writer  of  oppofite  prin^ 
ctples.  A  popiOi  prieft  originally,  he  be« 
came  a  Deiil:  in  religion,  and^  a  Republic 
can  in  politicks.  His  fcholarfliip  has  been 
arraigned  by  his  antagonifts,  but  he  is  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Locke  as  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning. 

Clayton,  bi(hop  of  Clogher,  wrote  aa 
effay  on  fpirit^  an  analy fis  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  other  books.  He 
was  a  difciplc  of  Dr.  Clarke,   to  whona^ 

t  they 
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they  fay,  he  owed  his  preferment.  Hia 
eflay  was  anfwered  by  Dn  M^Donnd,  one* 
fellow  of  the  college  of  Dublin,  axid  a  ce- 
lebrated preacher. 

Iriih  writers  upon  controveriy  have  beea 
numerous,  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  popilh  church,  and  in  popi(h  coun- 
tries. Peter  Wal(h  is  a  name  well  known. 
Burnet  fays,  ^^  He  was  a  learned  and  an 
able  man,  much  pr^ifed  in  the  intrigues 
and  methods  of  the  Jefuits,  yet  honefl,  and 
in  points  of  controverfy  almod  a  Prote- 
ftant.*'  This,  however,  is  an  uncouth 
track,  nor  is  the  profpedt  much  brightened 
in  exploring  the  regions  of  antiquity.  Yet 
Ireland  has  her  Camden  in  Ware;  and  the 
Ogygia  of  Flaherty  feems  learned.  He 
would  fynchronize  the  kings  and  tranfac- 
tions  of  Ireland,  with  thofe  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  down  from  the  deluge. 
The  confequence  is,  that  great  part  of  his 
book  is  almoft  as  applicable  to  any  other 
country  as  to  Ireland. 

There  are  other  writers  of  fome  note  ii)  the 
fame  line,  viz.  Lynch,  author  of  Cambrenjis 
Ever/us,  M*Mahon  of  the  Jus  Armacanum^ 
Peter  Lombard,  Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Raymond, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Simon,  Luke  Wadding,  Cufack,  Whitd, 
8tat)ihurft»  and  the  Abbe  Geoghegan,  who 
ivrote  the  hiftory  of  Ireland  in  French. 
The  fabulous  Keating  is  well  known  to 
every  body.  It  was  referved  for  Dr.  Le- 
.  land  to  give  the  form  of  hiftory  to  the 
tranfa£tions  of  Ireland,  fince  it  became  de- 
pendant on  the  crown  of  England, 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  forrtier  letter, 
Mr.  Molyneux,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Locke, 
dlld  champion  for  the  independence  of  his 
native  Country.  I  now  fpeak  of  him  ai  a 
philofopher  arid  mathematician,  for  he  wis 
reckoned  among  the  firft  of  that  fcientifick 
age.  His  Dioptricks  are  highly  coftl- 
mended  by  Dr.  Halley.  As  his  charadler 
ieems  to  me  \vell  drawn  upon  his  monu- 
ment in  St.  Audeon*s  .church,  I  (hall  give 
you  an  extradt  from  it. 

Familis  eruditse  famam 
Per  univcrfam  Rempublicam  litterariam 

Latius  fparfit. 

Abditis  Mathefeos  penetrans 

jGcometriam,  Aftronomiam,  DIoptricam,  Aigebramque 

Multis  auxit  inventis. 
Philofophias  veras  ac  utilis  increnienta 
Studiis  &  impenfis  ftrenue  promovit. 

Patrift 
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I'atftae  jura  qu^e  putavit,  noto  tibi^  viator,  libelio 

Propugnavit. 

Nee  moribus  minus  quam  fcientia  infignit 

Tarn  fupra  plcbem  vixit  ^uam  fapuit 

Dr.  HeKham  published  an  elegant  and 
learned  courfe  of  leSIares^  upon  the  fcveral 
branches  of  phyfics  and  mechanics^  Dr* 
Brian  Robinfon  wrote  an  effay  upon  that 
ethereal  fluid,  to  which  Newton  alludes  in 
his  queries :  and  alfo  a  treatife  on  the  animal 
{economy^  in  which  he  appears  happily  to 
have  applied  his  great  matheo^atical  know* 
ledge  to  the  extenfion  of  medical  fcience* 
You  know  every  thing  relative  to  Sir  Hatis 
Sloane,  more  remarkable  for  his  mufeum  than 
his  genius.  Yet  upon  thefe  principally  muft 
we  reft  the  national  charadter  in  the  line  of 
natural  phi]ofophy»  Nor  can  I  hear  of 
any  other  mathematician  of  this  country, 
except  Mr.  Ronayne^  author  of  a  Treatife  of 
Algebra^  and  the  prefent  Dean  of  Armagh  ; 
who  from  a  confideration  of  the  Conc^  has 
immediately  deduced  the  properties  of  the 
Se£lion3.  His  demonftrations  arc  pcrfpi- 
cuous  and  well  arranged.  He  has  al(b 
publi(bed  thofc  ingenious j>Miofophicale/lays, 

£  e  which 
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which  I  have  heard  you  fpeak  fo  well  of. 
In  this  clafs,  however,  we  may  arrange  the 
works  of  Dr.  Macbride,  who  has  fo  fuc- 
ccfsfuUy  applied  the  theory  of  fixed  air  to 
^radllce,    in   the  cure   of  the   fea-fcurvy* 

Dr.  Sullivan's  treatifc  on  the  feudal  lawj 
nnd  confiituUon  of  England^  is  making  its 
way  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world ; 
fiotwithftanding  this  avenue  to  fadie  had 
been  prc-occupicdby  Dr.Blackftone's  Com- 
mentaries. 

Mr.  Hutchefon  is  the  principal  ethick 
writer  of  this  country.  Whilft  a  teacher 
of  an  academy  in  Dublin,  he  tvrotc  his 
books  on  the  origin  of  mr  ideas  of  beauty^ 
and  on  thepajfions.  Thefe  raifed  his  repu- 
tation fo  high,  that  he  was  invited  to  ac- 
cept the  moral  chair  in  the  liniverfity  of 
Glalgowj  which  he  filled  with  fuch  cele- 
brity, as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that 
fame  which  Glalgow  now  enjoys  as  an 
Ethick  fchool.  He  it  was  who  firft  ufed 
the  term  jnoral  fenfe,  for  that  principle 
which  approves  ihe  To  KaXov  of  Fktb,  and 
iht  piilchru?n  et  honejlum  of  Cicefo. 

Two  of  the  abkft  divines  of  this  country 
■  were  diflenters  frorfi  the  eftabli(hcd  church, 

Mr. 
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Mr,  Aberncthy  and  Dr.  Lcland.  The  fer- 
mons  of  the  former  upon  the  attributes, 
arc  held  to  be  one  of  the  bcft  fyftcms  ot 
natural  theology.  They  are  taught  and 
recommended  in  feveral  Uniyerfities^  an4 
tranflatcd  into  French.  The  Author  waj 
founder  of  a  feifl  called.  The  New  Light  i 
whofc  diilinguifhing  tenets  zvc  Ariani/mia 
dodtrine,  and  independence  in  difcipline. 
Aberncthy  was  endowed  with  great  power$ 
of  fpeech»  His  admirers  fay,  that  he  unit-* 
cd  the  precifion  of  Clarke,  the  abundance 
of  Barrow>  and  the  perfpicuity  of  Tillot- 
fon.  He  was  deputed  by  the  Diflcnters  of 
Ulfter  to  addrefs  the  Duke  of  Ormand,  ia 
a  tour  he  made  when  Lord  Lieutenant } 
and  his  grace  was  afterwards  heard  to  fay, 
that,  of  all  the  men  who  ever  approached 
him  on  like  occafions,  he  was  moi): 
pleafed   with    **  the  young  man  of  An- 


trim.'* 


Dr»  Lcland's  View  of  Deijiical  Writers^ 
and  other  works,  are  well  known.  Of 
principles  different  from  Aberncthy,  lie 
was  an  independent  in  difcipline,  but  an 
Atbanaftan  in  dodtrine.  He  is  fometimes 
confounded  with  the  Author  of  thcHiilory 

£  e  2  of 
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cf  Ireland,  ivhofe  Leilures  upon  Oratory^  in 
T.  C.  D.— -wherein  he  overthrows  fomc 
opinions  of  Dr.  Warburton, — and  his  de- 
fence of  them  againft  Dr.  Hurd,  have  ob- 
tained him  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
writers  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Duchal  wrote  Prefumptive  Argu-^ 
piehts  in  favour  of  Revelation,  and  feveral 
volumes  of  fermons,  which  have  been  well 
received.  And  Mr.  Boyce,  another  diflcnt- 
ing  Minifter,  publifhed  fermons  on  the 
Four  laji  Things^  which  I  have  heard  com- 
mended. He  was  father  to  Boyce  the 
Poctj  author  of  a  Pantheon^  and  other 
works. 

You  cannot  expcdt  a  large  catalogue  of 
eminent  preachers  in  the  eftablifhed 
church  of  Ireland,  for  the  reafons  I  have 
already  given  j  yet  I  muft  fay,  that  the 
Dublin  pulpits  are  juft  as  well  filled  as  thofe 
of  London.  The  Writers  who  have  done 
the  nation  moft  honour  in  the  divinity 
line  are,  Synge,  Story,  Brown,  Dclany, 
Lawfon,  Orr,  andSkelton.  • 

BiQiop  Synge  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  parts  and  learning,  he  was  author 
of  the  Religion  of  a  Gentleman.      Story, 

Bi(hop 
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Bifhop  of  Kilmorc,  publifhed  only  feme 
occqfional  fermons,  but  in  his  Treati/e  on 
the  Priejiboodf  deep  erudition  and  Chrif* 
tian  moderation  are  equally  confpicuous. 

Brown,  Bifliop  of  Cork,  publiflicd  fome 
volumes  of  fermons ;  he  is  however  more 
celebrated  for  his  delivery  than  his  compo- 
iitiod.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he 
preached  before  Queen  Anne  upon  the  text, 
no  man  ever  /poke  like  this  man^  the  Queen 
applied  thofc  words  to  the  Preacher. 
They  have  another  anecdote  of  him :  Be^ 
ing  a  violent  tory^  he  wrote  a  book  to 
prove,  that  drinking  memories  was  a  fpecies 
of  idolatry,  in  order  to  abolifh  a  cuftom 
then  prevalent  among  the  ivhigs  of  Ireland, 
of  drinking  the  glorious  memory  of  King 
William.  But  inftead  of  cooling,  he  pnly 
inflamed  their  rage  for  the  toaft,  to  which 
they  afterwards  tacked,  and  a  f-^t  for  the 
Bijhop  of  Cork. 

Delanys  Sermons  on  the  Social  Duties  are 
excellent.  He  was  not  however  free  from 
cnthufiafm  :  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove, 
that  eating  of  blood  was  a  crime  equal  to 
a  breach  of  the  decalogue.  Lord  Boling. 
broke  remarks,  that  he  always  argues  as  if 

E  c  3  he 
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he  were  preaching  before  an  frij}:>  congre- 
gation. Yet  I  have  heard  one  of  the  beft 
judges  on  our  fide  the  water  fay,  that  his 
Introdudlion  to  Revelation  examined  with 
candour  J  was  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of 
declamation  in  the  Englifh  language. 

Dr.  Lawfon  was  a  moft  celebrated 
preacher.  His  fcrmons,  which,  by  the 
bye,  were  publiflied  contrary  to  his  di- 
rcdions  on  his  death-bed,  are  elegant 
compofitions.  His  lecflures  upon  Oratory, 
which  he  delivered  in  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  felf ;  they 
fliew  a  nice  claffical  tafte,  a  fine  poetical 
vein,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  preaching, 

Mr,  Orr  publiKhed  a  volume  of  fermons^ 
>yhich  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Hoadly,  bifliop  of  Wincherter;  they  dif- 
cover  a  free  and  original  caft  of  thought, 
and  are  compofed  in  a  manly,  nervous  ftylc; 
The  prefenl  bifliop  of  Clogher,  has  the 
honour  of  promoting  htm  to  an  Arch- 
deaconry, when  he  governed  the  fee  of 
Ferns,  And  to  the  fame  excellent  prelate 
Mr.  Skelton  owes  his  preferment. 

This 
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This  gentleman,  though  ungraduatcd, 
but  as  Batchelor,  by  any  of  the  uni- 
vcrfities,  is  the  living  glory  of  the  Iriftl 
church.  He  'has  publifhed  five  volumes, 
moftly  in  defence  of.  revelation,  whichi 
though  ably  written,  fhed  but  a  fecondary 
luftre  on  the  charadter  of  this  excellent 
perfon,  to  whom  I  have  had  the  happinefs 
of  being  introduced.  His  learning  is  almoft 
univerfal;,  and  his  language  uncommonly 
fluent  and  vigorous ;  nature  formed  him  a 
poet,  but  a  bi(hop  prematurely  ordained  him 
a  divine  -,  and  no  fooner  did  he  afTume  this 
fundtion,  than  his  feeling  heart  was  pene- 
trated by  the  niceft  fenfe  of  duty.  He  re- 
figncd  himfelf  wholly  to  the  fervice  of  his 
mafter.  Such  a  fervant  could  not  long 
cfcape  notice;  he  became  eminent ;  he  was 
followed  in  London  as  a  preacher.  He  de- 
dicated two  volumes  of  fermons  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  that  metropolis^  at  a  time  when 
he  languifhed  upon  a  curacy  of  forty  pounds 
a  year.  But  then  he  was  as  rich  as  he  is 
now ;  for  he  knows  no  ufe  of  money  but 
to  relieve  diftrcfs.  In  one  of  thofe  feafons 
of  calamity,  which  neglcd:  of  tillage  in 
this   coyntry  renders  fo  frequent,   he  fold 

E  e  4  his 
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his  books,  his  only  woddly  goods,  and  the 
only  worldly  goods  wherein  he  took  delight;^ 
to  buy  bread  for  the  poor. 

He  is  now  advancing  towards  feventy  ^ 
yet  he  preferves  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
vivacity.  If  he  fometimes  defcends  into  the 
ludicrous,  his  flashes  of  wit  and  humour 
Jcccp  the  table  in  a  roar.  His  powers  of 
dcfcription  are  beyond  what  I  could  have 
conceived ;  he  has  a  ftock;  of  imagination 
fdfficient  to  fet  up  ten  modern  tragic  poets. 
Had  he  been  educated  and  lived  in  England^ 
a  flage  little  enough  foi:  his  great  abilities, 
he  would  have  long  (ince  obtained  the  firft 
iiitch  in  the  temple  of  fame  5  nqw  he  is 
known  only  in  Ireland,  and  by  a  few  ia- 
quifitive  men  clfewhcrc. 

The  chief  mifcellaneous  Iri(h  writers  of 
the  prefent  century,  that  I  hear  of,  are, 
Parnell,  the  very  delieidt  tnufarum^  of  whofe 
poetry,  above  all  others,  it  may  be  faid 
^tciei  repetita  placebit — Burke,  on  tbefub^ 
iime^  0"^.— rLord  Molcfworth— LordOrrery 
•r-Lord  Clare — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millar — Dr, 
Arbucklc,  writer  of  Hibernicuss  Letters^ 
Cfc-T^Molloy,  author  of  a  periodical  paper 
la  LoadQU,  called    C&mmqn  ^enfc^  &c.-r^ 

Ogle, 


l^ 
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Ogle,  who  modernized  Chaucer  s  Tales 
.^ — Dr.  Dunkin,  author  of  a  qus^rto  col- 
ledion  of  humorous  poems,  fomc  of  which 
are  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Englifh — Wood,  who  publifhed  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbecky  and  an  EJfay  on  the 
.Genius  and  JFritings  of  Homer — Sterne, 
bifhop  of  Clogher,  author  of  a  book  de 
vifitatione  infirmorum — Sterne,  author  of 
Trijiram  Shandy^  &c. —  Webb,  who  in* 
quired  into  the  beauties  of  painting— Filk^ 
ington,  who  publiihcd  a  DiSlionary  of 
Painters — Cunningham,  author  of  feveral 
poetical  pieces  —  Starrat,  who  wrote  on  the 
4o6irine  ofprqjeSliks,  and  feme  of  the  fongs 
in  Allan  Ramfay's  colledtion — Canning, 
writer  of  an   epijile  from   Lord  Ru£el  to 

Jjord  CavendiJh^ix,Q.^ Derrick,  of  letters 

and  poems-^Dr.Clancy ,  author  of  the  Temp^^ 

lum  Veneris^  Gf^-^Bufli,  of  Socrates * 

Johnfton,  author  of  G^rj^j/— Brooke,  of  the 
Farmers  Letters yFqol of  ^ality — the  learned 
Mr.Maclaine,  now  of  the  Hague — Dr.  Sheri- 
dan, in  whofc  family  genius  fcems  as  herc»- 
llitary  as  the  name.  To  thefe,  I  might  add,ii 
lift  of  female  writers,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Mrs. 
pilkington,     Mrs.    Parbcr,    Mrs.   Davies, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Griffith,  Sec— Nor  fliould  we  forget 
the  truly  comical  G.  A.  Stevens.  There 
4ire  feveral  other  living  writers,  who  arc 
not  ptiblicijurisf  as  their  works  arc  anony*- 
inous;fuchas  the  ZiMhor  of  Long/word  Earl 
of  Salijburyy  'Polite  Pbilofopher^  &c. 

As  Swift  was  a  writer,  cujus  gloria  ne-^ 
que  profuit  quifquam  laudando^  nee  mtupe- 
rtindo  obfuit^  1  Chould  only  have  mentioned 
his  name,  had  I  not  feen  a  letter  of  his  *, 
never  published,  which  entirely  acquits  him 
of  that  breach  of  hofpitality,  laid  to  his 
charge  fromYome  paflages  in  his  Hamilton  s 
Bawn.  The  letter  was  written  to  that  Dr. 
yenny^  reprefented  in  the  poem  as  looking 
£o  like  a  ninny,  the  purport  of  it  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  Dodor  (then  redtor  of  Armagh, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  fpcnt 
the  Summer),  how  he  paffed  his  time. 
Among  other  amufements,  he  mentions 
that  of  writing  this  very  poem,  tlie  motives 
which  excited  him  to  it,  and  the  effeds 
It  produced.  And  fo  far  was  it  from  giv- 
ing umbrage  to  the  lady,  or  jealoufy  to  the 
knight,   that   every   addition   he  made  at 

*  Now  in  the  pofielSoD  of  Lord  Dartrry. 

4  *    night 
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night  came  up  with  the  bread  and  butter, 
as  part  of  the  entertainment  next  mornings 
and  all  parties  exprefTed  the  utmoft  fatif- 
fadtion.  One  of  the  mifreprefentations  of 
this  affair,  among  others,  gave  occafion  to 
the  following  epigram,  written  by  the  cu- 
rate of  Lord  Orrery's  own  town  of  Ca-* 
ledon. 

A  fore  difeafe  this  fcribbling  itch  is  ! 

His  lordfhip,  in  his  Pliny  vein. 
Turns  Madam  Pilkington  in  breeches. 

And  now  attacks  our  patriot  Dean, 

What !  Libel  his  friend  when  laid  in  ground  : 
Nay,  gck>d  Sir,  you  may  fpare  your  hints. 

His  parallel,  at  lafty  is  found. 

For  what  he  writes,  George  Faulkner  prints* 

Had  Swift  provok'd  to  this  behaviour. 

Yet  after  death  refentment  cools. 
Sure  his  laft  ad  befpoke  his  favour  | 

He  built  an  hofpital  for — Fools. 

This  alludes  to  St.  Patrick's  Hofpital  for 
lunaticks  and  idiots,  for  the  founding  of 
which  Swift  bequeathed  his  fortune— or-  to 
ufe  his  own  words : 

He  left  the  little  wealth  he  had. 
To  build  a  houfe  for  fools  and  mad. 
And  fliew'd,  by  one  fatiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  fo  imich, 

LET- 
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LETTER    XLir. 


Dublin* 


I 


F  Ireland  fhould  ftill  appear  deficient  in 
mere  fcholarfhip,  a  review  of  thofe  im- 
pediments I  have  pointed  out  may,  per- 
haps, contribute  to  vindicate  her  genius^ 
however  it  may  have  been  afperfed  of  late  : 
and  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  fome  of  our 
countrymen  are  too  apt  to  fling  national  re- 
proa^chcs.  Swift,  (brunk  from  a  court- 
favourite  into  the  head  of  a  chapter,  be- 
came eaGIy  irritated  againd  the  ruling  men 
and  manners  here,  and  led  the  way  in 
abufing  the  place.  Pope,  feeing  the  Dean's 
humour,  took  up,  in  his  Dunciad,  what 
fell  from  hiiii,  and  complimented  the  man 
at  the  expence  of  his  country  : 

From  thy  Baotia  now  her  power  rettroa. 

He  has  been  followed  by  all  the  witlings 
fince.  Smarty  whofe  greateft  praife,  you 
know,  arofe  from  a  prize  or  two  he  ob- 
tained at  Cambridge,  for  his  verfcs  on  the 
attributes,  paid  a  viiit  to  Ireland,  againO: 

whichj 
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which,  from  a  domeftic  caufe,  he  con- 
ceived fuch  a  rcfentment,  that  his  ven- 
geance didated  a  poem  called,  The  Temple 
of  Dulnefs^  wherein  he  graphically  lays 
down  the  College  of  Dublin. 

Yet  it  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  ia 
another  poem,  where  he  is  •  painting  the 
terrors  of  the  Britifti  fleet,  and  its  Captains 
as  Demi-Gods,  he  unfortunately  felcds 
Warren,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Meath^ 
as  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  Admirals. 
The  gentleman  who  mentioned  this  to 
me,    pointing  at  a  countryman  *  of  ours 

who  IS  here  at  prefent,  could  not  help 
uiing  thefe  words  to  me,  though  he  has  a 
very  high  refpedt  for  our  nation.  **  No 
fooner  (fays  he)  do  fome  Englishmen  fet 
foot  on  Irifli  ground,  than  they  aflume 
a  felf-created  importance,  very  unfuit- 
able  to  their  real  confequence  at  home. 
Fraught  with  plebeian  prejudices,  they 
loot  at  every  thing  through  a  falfc  me- 
dium, make  faults  where  they  do  not 
find  them,  and  then  applaud  their  own 
fagacity.      Not     without     reafon    biafled 

•  Who  has  fince  wrote  bU  Tsur  in  Ireland. 

towards 
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towards  their  own  country,  fomc  think 
themfelves  as  much  fupcrior  to  any  indi- 
vidual Irifhman,  as  England  is  fupenor 
to  Irclatid.  A  man  of  this  caft  puts  the 
wBole  nation  into  his  own  perfon^  and  fo 
gives  the  matter  out'* 

But  let  us  turn  into  the  field  of  imagina* 
tion,  which  is  certainly  the  walk  of  Irifli 
genius.  Poetry,  as  we  have  feen,  had  an 
early  eflabli(hment  here.  But  the  fame 
caufes,  which  have  been  inaufpicious  to 
learning  in  general^  have  prevented  the 
fbngs  of  the  Bards  from  being  colledted. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe^  as  well  as 
the  antient  Irifli  manufcripts  in  T.  C.  D, 
and  elfewhere>  were  printed  and  tranflated^ 
while  there  yet  remains  zfcholar  to  under- 
take and  fuperintend  the  work.  For  in 
another  century  the  Irifli  language,  like 
that  of  Cornwall,  will  probably  be  extinS. 
Leibnitz  *  was  of  opinion,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  a  neceffary  introdudlion  to 
Celtic  literature. 

*  Ad  perficiendam  vel  ccrte .  promovendam  llcerataram 
Cehtcam,  diligentius  lingua;  Hibernkfe  fiudittm  adjua* 
gendum. 

This 
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This  country  is  certainly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Macpherfon  for  his  animated  exhibition  of 
the  fpirit  of  Offian,  one  of  the  oldeft  bards 
of  Ireland,  in  his  Fingal  and  Tcmora . 
and  for  that  honourable  teftirnony  he  hag 
given  in  favour  of  their  genius,  however 
he  may  depreciate  the  Fiona^  or  poems 
which  treat  of  the  exploits  of  Finn^  the 
fon  of  Comhal.  **  On  other  fubje<5ls,  fays 
he,  the  Bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed 
a  genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation. 
It  was  alone  in  matters  of  antiquity  that 
they  were  monftrous  in  their  fables. 
Their  love  fonnets,  and  their  elegies, 
on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  and  re- 
nowned, abound  with  fuch  a  beautiful 
fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and  wild  har- 
mony of  numbers,  that  they  make  an 
atonement  fof  their  errors  in  every  other 
Ipecies  of  poetry/* 

Spencer,  after  defcribing  the  abufes  to 
which  their  poetry  was  turned  by  jhcir 
bards,  in  dignifying  vice,  inftead  of  adorn- 
ing virtue,  puts  this  queftion  in  his  dia- 
logue :  *^  Have  they  any  art  in  their  com- 
pofitions  ?  or  be  they  any  thing  witty  or 
well  favoured^     as  poems   ought  to  be  ? 

And 
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And  he  anfwcrs,  Yea,  truly.  I  have 
caufed  divers  of  them  to  be  tranllated 
unco  me,  that  I  might  underdand  them  : 
and  furely  they  favoured  of  fvveet  wit 
and  good  invention,  but  fkilled  not  of 
the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry;  yet, 
were  they  fprinkled  with  fon:e  pretty 
flowers  of  their  natural  device,  which 
gave  good  grace  and  comelinefs  to 
them." 

Mr.  Macpherfon  was,  however,  much 
better  qualified  to  decide  on  this  fubjed^ 
as  he  not  only  underflood  the  originals, 
but  as  he  had  feen  the  poems  of  Ireland 
written  in  its  heft  times.  Thofe  which 
Spencer  defcribes  were,  I  fuppofe,  like  one 
I  have  feen,  written  in  latter  times  by 
O'Gnive  the  poet  of  O'Nial ;  a  fpecimen 
of  which  may  not  prove  unworthy  your 
perufal. 

•*  Oh !  wretched  condition  of  our  dear 
countrymen  I  Thin  remains  of  a  once 
happy  people ;  wallowing  in  blood,  and 
drenched  in  daughter!  vain  rtruggle  for 
liberty !  Ye  are  the  haplcfs  crew  of  a 
veflel,  long  tempeft-toft,  and  finally  cad 
away.      What!    are  wc  not  wrecked  oo 

our 
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our  own  {hore  ?  Are  we  not  the  pri- 
ipners  of  the  Saxon  *  race  ?  Is  not  our 
fentence  palled  ?  Is  not  our  very  exciOoa 
fore-doomed  ?  How  arc  we  fallen  from 
the  antient  glories  of  our  native  land ! 
Our  pt>wer  is  degraded  into  weaknefs^ 
our  beauty  into  deformity,  our  freedom 
into  flavery,  our  fongs  of  triumph  into 
doleful  elegies.  Our  forefathers  would 
not  know— or,  if  they  knew,  they  would 
difclaim  their  fons.  Turn  not  thy  eyes, 
immortal  Galium^  on  thy  recreant  fons  !— • 
Nial  of  the  nine  hojiages^  look  not  down 
upon  us,  left  thou  blu(h  for  thy  captive 
Gadhelians  l-^Corin  ef  the  btindred  battles^ 
fleep  in  thy  grafs-grown  tomb,  and  up-» 
braid  not  our  defeats  with  thy  vidories  I^ 
Propitious  night,  fhroud  us  in  thy  dunneft 
cloud !— let  not  the  fun  (hed  his  reproach* 
fill  light  on  our  ignominy  !  Whence  this 
fatAl  transformation  ?  From  your  tame 
fubmiflion  to  grangers,— ^ from  your  mean 
fubfervience  to  the  Saxm  law?^  Since  yoa 
departed  from  the  equity  of  the  Bre&ons, 

*  It  moft  be  obferved  that  the  Irifli,  as  well  as  the 
Welch,  to  this  day,  call  the  Bnglilh  SaxoMs,  and  England 

F  f  clouds 
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clouds  of  evil  have  burft  upon  you,  dc'* 
luges  of  mifery  have  overwhelmed  you. 
The  purpofes  of  Heaven  are  changed, 

your  fporting  lawns  arc  paled  in, ^your. 

fun-gilt  hills  are  disfigured  with  ramparts, 
and  frightful  with  towers. — The  laws  of 
nature  are  violated,— -that  land,  once  the 
theatre  of  virtue  and  honour,  is  metamor- 
phofed  into  znolhet  Saxony.  Slaves!  we 
no  longer  know  our  own  country,  and  our 
country  difowns  us, — we  are  both  equally 
diftorted,— we  fee  but  two  monfter^,  a 
&7A:a/7  denizen,  and  an  Irijh  alien.  Hap- 
left  land  I  Ye  befieged  of  Troy,  without 
a  He<3:or  to  defend  you!  Ye  Ifraelites  of 
Egypt,  without  a  Mofes  to  conduft  you ! 
—But  thy  decrees,  O  Lord !  arc  juft. 
Unlefs  the  children  of  Eher-^Scot  the  Scy- 
thian, repofe  all  their  truft  in  thee,  New 
Saxony  muil,  like  a  Phoenix,  rife  out  of 
the  afties  of  Old  Ireland/* 

This  poem  mufl  have  been  the  prodcrc-* 
tion  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century :  and  it  (hews  that  the 
many  laws  made  to  fupprefs  the  Bards  had 
not  damped  their  fpirit,  however  they 
might  have  weakened  their  influence.  Af- 
ter 
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ter  the  forfeiture  of  O'Nial,  under  James 
f.  poetry  took  another  turn  ;  for,  even  fo 
far  back  as  his  reign,  we  find  this  country 
furniihing  pieces  for  the  ftage.  And  it 
tnuft  be  owned  that  {he  has,  at  every 
period  fince^  difcovered  a  ftrong  propen- 
fity,  if  not  capacity,  for  the  drama.  She 
has  not  only  embellirfied  it  with  feveral 
favourite  ftock  plays,  but  flie  has  brought 
forth  fome  of  the  firft-rate  aftors,  Wilks, 
Quin,  Sheridan,  Barry,  xMoflbp,  Macklin, 
tiavard,  O'Brien,  Woffington,  Clive, 
Fitzhenry^  &c.  and  (he  now  produces  a 
catalogue  of  fcenick  writers,  fome  of  whom 
funt  clari  hodie  &  gut  olim  nominabuntur ; 
but  as  it  depends  upon  futurity  to  allot 
them  their  refpeftive  nitchcs  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  I  fhall  only  give  an  alphabe- 
tical lifl  of  fuch  as  occur  to  me:  Brooke^ 
BickerftafF,  Dobbs,  Griffith,  Howard, 
Jephfon,  Kelly,  Murphy,  Macklin, 
O'Hara,  the  Sheridans,  Weft,  &c. 

Of  her  late  Writers  in  this  line  arc 
fome,  whofc  names  are  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  others,  whofe  works  (hall  laft  as  long 
as  the  Englifti  ftage  fliall  hold  the  mir- 
rour  up  to   nature :   Earl  of  Orrery ;    N. 

F  f  a  Tate  j 
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^ate ;  Concanhen ;  John  Kelly^  author  of 
the  Married  Pbilofopher^  &c. ;  Dr.  Mad- 
den, of  Tbemi/iocIeSy  &cc, ;  Jones,  of  TAe 
Earl  of  JEfex,  &c.;  Morgan,  of  Pbi/o^ 
cka;  Hartfon,  of  Tie  Countefs  of  Saiif* 
hury^  &C.5  A.  Phillips;  Mrs.  Centlivrej 
Sir  R.  Steel  \  Farquhar  i  and  Southerne. 

« 

Nor  muft  we,  Denham,  e'er  forget  thy  Arain, 
Whilft  Cooper's  hill  coihmands  the  neighboring  plain. 

When  the  Sophy  came  out,  it  was  faid  by 
Waller,  of  the  Author,  **  That  he  broke 
out  like  the  Iri(h  rebellion,  three-fcore 
thoufand  ftrong,  when  nobody  in  the  leafl: 
expeded  iti"  Southerne  may,  perhaps, 
be  placed  immediately  after  Shakeipeare 
and  Otway*  A  late  French  writer  gives 
him  a  very  diftinguifhed  place  among  the 
Englifli  tragic  Poets.  He  feleds  Oroonoko 
as  the  mofl  flriking  example  of  that  truth, 
in  painting  pathetic  icenes  of  deep  dif- 
trefs,  in  which  he  owns  it  is  difficult  to 
difpute  precedence  with  the  Englifh.  The 
fame  author  fays,  the  Confcious  Lovers  is 
the  heft  comedy  in  our  language.  It  may 
be  quedioned  whether  we  have  any  plays^ 
except  of  Shakefpeare,    more  abounding 

with 
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with  true  humour  than  thofe  of  Farqubar. 
I  know  that  his  humour  has  been  called 
lonvy  but  time  feems  adding  to  his  reputa- 
tion what  it  is  detracting  from  that  of 
Congreve. 

It  would  perhaps  be  injurious  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Goldfmith,  to  draw  his 
poetical  charader  from  his  theatrical 
pieces,  though  they  are  replete  with  the 
true  vis  comica.  His  fame  mud:  be 
founded  upon  his  Traveller,  Deferted 
Village,  and  Vicar  of  Wake^eld.  But 
his  (hade  may  reft  in  peace ;  his  tomb  is 
to  be  infcribed  by  the  *  Author  of  the 
Rambler,  which  is  more  honourable  to  the 
Bard  than  if  his  aihes  had  been  depolited  in 
the  cemetery  of  Kings*  * 

OLIVARII    GOLDSMITH, 

Poetae,  Phyfici,  Hiftorici, 

qui  nullum  fere  fcribendi  genus 

non  tetigit, 

nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit^ 

Siye  rifu8  eflent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrioue, 

*  Du  Johnfon  bas  honoored  the  Pabliiher  with  a  copy, 
thoagh  the  epitaph  is  not  yet  iiDi(hed»  the  identical  fpot 
where  Goldfmith  was  born  besng  not  yet  afcertaiiied. 

F  f  3  Aflle^um 
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AiFeAuum  poteiis,  at  lenls,  domiilator ; 

ingenio  fublimis,  vividus,  verfatilis, 

Oratipne  grandis,  nitidus,  venuffus  ^ 

hoc  monumento  memoriam  colait 

Sodaiium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Le<9x>rum  veneratio., 

***  in  Hibernia  natus 

lEliIanae  Uteris  inftitutus, 

tondini  oblit  MDCCLXXIV, 


>  i     J  ^        » 


li  E  T  T  E  li    XLIII. 


Dubli  n« 


•Tp  H  E  imitative  arts  are,  at  bcft,  plants  of 
•a  Qow  growth  ^  they  require  not  only 
agcaial  foil,  hut  the  careful  cultivation  of 
opulence  and  peace.  .  T^e  caufes.which  I 
have  fhewn  to  be  inimical  to  letters,  are 
hoftiJd  to'^  the^rt*  Pbi&try  artd  Miifii  Aiay 
arrive  at  a  certain  -  (J^^ree  of  perfefiion 
amidft  tumult  and  commotion,  birt  Painting 
requires  fecurity  and  fixed  eftablifliment* 
The  implements  of  poeitry  are  few,  and  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  the  exercife  of  them  is 
not  altogether  incompatible  with  any  ftatc 
of  a  mindf  difpoted  that  way.  Public  car 
|amity,.and  private  roiiery,  whilll  they  fur-. 


•  :»  i»j ^  ^ 
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ni(h  the  fitteft  poetical  fubjcfts,  kindle, 
at  the  fame  time,  indignation,  revenge, 
angui(h,  dpfpair,  and  other  paflions,  which 
fometimes  prove  the  ftrongeii  incentives  to 
the  poetic^r^r. 

It  is  far  otherwife  with  the  arts  of  de^ 
Jign.  Thofe  pidurcs  which  exift  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  genius^  and  which  may 
be  foon  iketched  and  coloured  in  words, 
require  a  very  laborious,  extenfive,  and  un- 
interrupted practice  of  imitation,  before 
they  can  be  embodied  on  the  canvafs.  It 
ihould  not  therefore  be  wondered  at,  that 
thofe  efforts  of  ingenuity  which  we,  per-, 
haps,  too  highly  prize  in  other  countries, 
have  but  lately  difcovered  themfelves  in 
Ireland.  Yet  I  have  jfeen  fome  very  good 
portraits  here.  Thofe  of  Latham  aire  ad- 
mirable, far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Jer- 
vaife ;  who  was  of  this  country,  and  whofc 
celebrity  he  principally  owes  to  the  partia- 
lity of  Mr.  Pope.  There  is  a  good  pic- 
ture by  Bindon  in  the  Poor-houfe.  The 
prefent  Mr.  Hunter  has  done  fome  capi- 
tal portraits,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trotter  have 
both  great  merit  in  that  way. 

F  f  4  But 
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ButLandfkip  is  the  line  in  which  all  thd 
painters  of  Ireland  fet  out,  and  in  which 
feme  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  greatcA 
eminence.  You  know  the  works  of  Barret. 
There  is  a  Roberts  at  prefent,  a  very  young^ 
man,  whofe  works  are  fine.  Mr.  Fijher  tod, 
Jl/I^ford,  and  others,  deferve  great  praife*  I 
have  fcen  a  pifture  by  Butts  i  whofe  fame 
here  is  above  that  of  all  others,  though  his 
death  was  premature.  If  I  were  to  aflign 
a  reafon  for  this  general  excellence  of  Irifli 
artifts  in  Landfkip,  I  (hould  afcribe  it  to  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  country,  which  abounds 
with  fcenepy  the  moft  piStureJque. 

The  higheft  branches  of  painting  can 
never  flourish,  except  where  the  patronage 
of  the  opulent  concurs  with  other  favour- 
able circum (lances.  This  country  is  too 
indigent  for  fufficient  encouragement.  Till 
within  a  very  few  years,  England  herfelf 
could  not  boaft  of  many  eminent  artifts. 
Her  progrefs,  however,  within  the  laft 
twenty  years  has  been  rapid,  beyond  the 
example  of  other  places,  and  former  times. 
She  has  already  evinced  the  futility  of  therr 
fpeculations,   viho  attribute  to  climaie  an 

omniiick 
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emnifick  influence  upon  the  fine  arts* 
What  woiild  the  Abbe  du  Bos  now  fay,  if 
he  heard  his  own  countrymen  admit,  that 
London  has  at  this  day  more  capital 
painters  than  Paris  ?  Though  the  latter  had 
no  lefs  than  6100  artiQs  ^  and  ftudents  in 
defign.  A,  D.  1771. 

Public  eftablifhmcnts  for  cultivating  the 
polite  arts  in  the  difierent  nations  of  Eu^ 
rope,  are  not  very  antient :    the  oldeft  of 
the  kind  being  that  by  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan,  under  the  guidance  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  which  was  diflblved,  on  the  duke's 
being  made  prifoner,  long  before  the  aca- 
demy of  Florence  was  founded  in  the  year 
1562.     St.  Luke's  at  Rome  was  eftablifhed 
by  Gregory  XIIL  and,  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  the  celebrated  ichool  of  Carraches  ' 
was  opened  at  Bologna.    The  royal  academy 
of  Paris  was  founded  in  1648.    Junius^  Ui 

^  \J  Academie  Royale^  Eleves          »             •  200 

L'  Acad,  de  S.  Luc            »            •           .  i^o 

Ecole  aux  Gobelins                 -                   -  ^o 

Ecole.gratuite  fous  rinfpe£li«ii  de  Lieutenant  Police  1 500 

]£coIe  grau  des  freres  d^ns  les  paroifles          -  I20« 
|1  y  outre  cela  600  artiftes  donnant  lecoQ  poorl 

^e  1'  argent,  conter  a  cbacun  4  elevet       •      J  3  ®v 

6100 

his 
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his  book  de  piSiura  veterumy  publiQied  ten, 
years  before  this  period,  occaiionally  snen->*' 
tions'  an  academy  at  Arundel- boufe  in  Lou* 
don,  in  which  were  expofed  to  public  view, 
a  capital  collediom  of  drawings,  &c.  be- 
longing to  the  noblemen  of  that  title. 
The  royal  academy  in  London  was  not 
founded  until  1768.  So  that  the  earlicft 
public  pdabliihmeilt  in  England  is  that  of 
the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
manufadures,  and  commerce,  inflituted  in 
J753*  which  was  pofterior  by  fome  years, 
to  a  fimilar  inditution  in  Ireland,  under* 
the  name  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

This  truly  patriotic  body,  with  a  view 
of  pidvancing  the  polite  arts,  eredled  aa 
rfcademy,  furniflied  with  living  models^ 
and  "cafts  frona  the  antique  ftatues,  under 
t?hc  diredtion  of  Mr.  Weji^  who  was  not  only 
Ae  beft  draftfman  of  his  time  in  this  coun- 
try, biit  perhaps  in  Europe,  In  this  fchool 
a  confiderable  number  of  painters  have  been 
bred,  fome"  of  wliom  have  obtained  a  con- 
fiderable degree  of  reputation  both  in  Rome 
^nd.  London.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Mr*  Weft,  though  fupetlatlvely  qualified 
as  far  as  he  went,  bein^  neither  a  painter 
'     '  nor 
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nor  a  fculptor^  but  a  mere  draftfman,  and 
qonfcqucntly  limited  in  his  views,  drawing 
and  the  clear-obfcure  were  cultivated  as  aa 
^d,  and  not  as  the  means  to  fomething  flill 
greater,  and  far  beyond  fuch  narrow  bouq- 
daries— >0r,  whether  it  was  that  the  Dub^ 
lin  Society  wanted  either  the  knowledge, 
or  abilityi  to  Arike,  out  ways  of  employing 
thofe  they  had  forr^ed,  and  thereby  of  ad* 
vancing  the  arts  to  that  perfedion  they  are 
capable  of — I  fay,  from  whichever  of 
thefe,  or  from  what  other  caufc  foevcr,  it 

ft 

has  fo  happened,  that  moft  of  thofe  bred 
here  have  gone  over  to  England;  where,, 
from  want  of  patrons  or  friends  interefted 
in  their  fuccefs,  many  of  them  have  been 
unavoidably  driven  into  the  inferior  walks' 
of  art ;  in  which,  however,  they  are  o.ut-j 
done  by  none,    Dixon  has  brought  mezzo-*: 
tintos  to  a  degree  of  per'fedtion,  unexpected ^ 
in  that  fpecies  of  engraving.     And  there 
have  been  many  others  eminent  in  the  fame 
line  I  Brooke,  Burke,    Chambers,  Fiflfier, 

Frye,  Gwymm,  Houftoni  M'Ardell,  Pur- 
cell,  Spooner,  Watfon,  &c. 

The  genius  of  Ireland  then  has  not  been 
dormant  of  late,  ^nd  if  the  Dublin  Society 

I  has 
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has  been  unfaccefsfal  in  forming,  or  rather  • 
finifhing,  the  moft  eminent  charafters  in  this 
line;  (he  has,  however,  multiplied  inferior 
artifts,  and  refined  the  tafte  of  thofe  employ- 
ed in  manufactures ;  both  which  tend  vaft-* 
]y  to  foften  manners,  and  humanize  fociety. 
Notwithftanding    fuch    inftitutions,    if 
properly  managed,  mighty  as   I  conceive, 
be  converted   to  the   moft  exalted    pur- 
pofes;    yet    if    we  examine   the    effeds 
produced  by  thofe  of  a  fimilar  kind,  we 
ihallfind,  that,  if  that  of  Dublin  has  failed, 
it  has  failed  in  common  with  thofe  on  the 
continent,   where  a  concurrence  of  more 
favourable  circumft&nces,  than  could  pofH- 
bly  meet  in  a  dependent  country,  might 
have  afforded    a    better  profpefi:  of   fuc- 
cef$.      Out  of  that  multitude    of   artifts 
inftruded  by  the  munificence  of  the  grind 
monarch,  not  one  has  yet  arifen  compa* 
rable  to  Le  Bruh,  Le  Sceur,  or  Pouffia.. 
And,  as  if  in  mockery  of  human  wifdom, 
all  the  great  mafters  of  Italy  were  formed^ 
either  before,  or  independent  of,  the  feveral 
academies  in  thjit  country ;    fo   that  the , 
higheft  attainments  in  the  arts  are  not  to 
be  expedted  from,  a  multitude  of  novices. 

This 
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.  This  very  country  furniflies  a  ftriking  cx*^ 
tdQple  of  this  afiertion.  Mr.  Barry  never 
had  a  mafter,  as  I  am  informed.  Nay,  he 
obtained  a  firft  premium  from  the  Dublin 
Society  for  hiftory  paintings  when  a  boy, 
before  he  had  ever  feen  a  pidure  of  the 
kind.  His  Inquiry  into  the  obftruSlion  of  the 
crtSy  &c.  firft  led  me  to  his  name.  There 
it  vtras  eafily  feen  that  his  penetration  had 
founded  the  very  bottom  of  his  art.  I  was 
furprifed  that  an  artift  of  fuch  learning  had 
not  arrefled  the  attention  of  the  Public; 
and  flill  more  fo^  when,  on  examining  his 
works,  I  found  them  conceived  in  the 
grandefl  ftyle,  and  executed  in  the  bed 
manner ;  his  drawings  of  the  nud  being  cor- 
rect to  the  utmoft  truth  of  nature.  How- 
ever imprudently  this  riling  genius  may 
have  invited  the  attacks  of  criticifm,  by 
his  ftri(^ures  on  eftablifhed  charadters,  he 
mud  be  allowed  a  place  among  the  fird 
grtifts  of  the  prefent  age ;  and  perhaps  the 
next  will  wonder  how  this  could  have  been 
fo  long  blind  to  his  merit. 

The  hiftory  of  the  arts  furniflies  abun-> 
dance  of  other  example's  of  mailers  being 
formed  almoft  magijira  natura^   in  coun- 
tries 
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,  tries  where  there  was  not  a  deficiency  ofmb^ 
dels  for  imitation*  When  we  confidef 
this,  together  with  the  natural  propenfitjr 
of  all  children  to  drawings  and  befides^ 
the  almofl  innumerable  difficulties  that  are 
to  be  furmounted  before  perfeftion  can  be 
attained,  and  that  nothing  can  carry  the 
artifl:  fuccefsfully  on,  but  a  peculiar  cafl:  of 
thought,  and  uncommon  vigour  of  mind^ 
the  energy  of  which  nothing  can  baffle> 
it  is  eafily  feen  how  preferable  it  would  be 
to  fix  the  prize  at  the  end,  rather  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  race.  The  public 
patronage  would^  in  England,  at  leaft,  be 
more  advantageouily,  and  lefs  expeniively 
employed,  in  contriving  means  for  calling 
out  the  abilities,  for  great  exertion,  of  thofe 
charaders  which  are  already  formedi 
Might  not  the  age  and  nation  derive  credit 
from  employing  the  firft  artifts  of  England 
in  painting  St,  Paul's,  and  other  churches 
which  want  decoration  ?  This  enlightened 
age  is  far  enough  removed  from  fanaticifm^ 
to  charge  fuch  ornaments  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fupcrftition.  But .  left  you  fhould 
fay  to  me  ne  futor  ultra  cre^idam^  I  ihall 
bid  you  good  nighty 

I-ET-. 
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LETTER    XLIV. 


Dyblin« 


'TpHE  antiquarians  of  this  country  con- 
tend,  that  Ireland  is  pointed  out  by 
Diodoru$  Siculus  under  the  name  of  BEA« 
EPION,  /.  e.  the  Erin  of  the  God  Beal. 
He  defcribed  it  as  being  about  the  bignefs 
of  Sicily,  and  being  over-agarnft  theCelttf, 
as  fruitful  and  pleafant^  abounding  with 
large  groves,  and  round  temples,  wherein 
the  Priefts,  or  Druids,  fung  to  their  harps 
the  praifes  of  Apollo.  He  reports,  that 
the  God  ufed  to  converie  with  the  nativeS| 
and  that  in  nineteen  years  they  could  bring 
the  moon  fo  near  as  to  difcover  her  moun^ 
tains  and  vallies.  From  whence  they 
would  infer  it  to  have  been  intimated,  that 
the  Irifh  were  acquainted  with  the  cycles 
.of  both  fun  and  moon,  and  that  they  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  aftronomy  by  the 
help  of  glaffcs.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  fo  many 
circumftanccs  in  this  paflage  applicable  to 
Ireland,  that  it  amounts  to  an  exaft  de* 

fcription. 
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fcription.  The  name  Erin,  the  fituatioHi 
the  fize  of  the  ifland,  the  Druids  with 
their  harpSj  the  harp  facred  to  Apollo, 
and  at  this  very  day  the  enfign  armorial  of 
the  kingdom. 

But  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  recur  to  dubious 
authorities  for  proof  that  the  IriOi  were, 
in  a  very  early  period,  addicted  to  mufic. 
The  fa£t  is  fupported  by  the  moil  unex« 
ceptionable  evidence  j  a  fketch  of  which  I 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  you^  though  h 
muft  confefs  that  I  never  fo  much  as 
learned  the  gamut*  I  (hall  not  therefore 
pretend  to  write  as  a  mufician^  but  as  an 
antiquarian ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  be, 
like  fome  other  antiquarians,  very  fond  of 
what  I  do  not  underftand. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  Druids^ 
Bards,  Muficians^  6cc.  of  Ireland  had  por^ 
tions  of  land  aligned  them  for  their  main* 
tenance.  It  may  be  well  fuppofed  that 
the  muficians  had  this  legal  eftablifliment, 
not  only  as  they  were  officers  of  the  court, 
but  as  they  were  miniflers  in  the  public 
worfhip  of  the  Gods.  The  high  honours 
and  emoluments,  attendant  on  this  art, 
mufl  naturally  have  produced  eminence  in 
4  maof 
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marly  of  its  numerous  ptofeiTors.  Accord^^ 
ingly»  Gambrenfis,  who  icarcely  allows 
the  Iri(h  any  other  good  quality,  confefles 
their  tranfcendency  in  mufic.  He  ftrains 
fars  ftyle  to  fuch  a  pitch,  in  order  to  ex- 
prefs  this  peculiar  excellence^  that  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  tranilate  him.  In 
muficis  folum^  G?r.  "  I  can  only  praife 
their  excellence  in  inftruntental  mufic4  in 
which  they  are  (killed  incomparably  above 

any  other  nation  I  have  feen Their  in« 

ftruments  are  the  harp,  the  pipe^  and  the 
timbreh"  Polydore  Virgil  holds  the  fame 
language,  Hiberni  funt  mufica  peritiffimu 
And  the  Welch  chronicles  afiirm,  that 
^'  Griffith  Ap-Conan,  King  of  North 
Wales,  being  of  Irifli  lineage  by  his  mo- 
ther, and  alfo  born  in  Ireland,  carried 
with  him  from  thence  divers  cunning  mu- 
ficians  into  Wales,  who  devifed,  in  a  man- 
ner, all  the  inftrumental  mufic  ufed  there* 
Which  appears  as  well  by  the  books  writ- 
ten in  the  fame,  as  alfo  by  the  names  of 
the  tunes  and  meafures  ufed  among  them 
to  this  day." 

The  Cognofcenti^    I  think,    allow  that 
Ireland  is  a  fchool  of  mufic.     Ellen-a-Roon 

G  g  has 
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has  atiMy  &  been  eflcemed  at  one  of  the  fitfeft 
melodies  of  any  country ;  Langolee  and  Kin-^ 
du^Deelas  areof  the  fame  caft«  Pafqoali  ufiKi 
to  play  the  firft  of  thefb  with  variations ; 
which,  they  fay,  only  weakened  its  original 
force.  Though  noting  can  be  more  lively 
than  their  comision  jig  tunes,  their  fineftairs 
are  of  a  plaintive  turn,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  bQen  thofe  (et  to  the  elegies  for  re- 
nowned warriors,  or  to  the  fighs  of  com- 
plaining lovers.  Of  the  latter  fort  arc 
thofe  I  have  named,  as  is  evident  fron^ 
the  titles  ^ ;  and  in  the  fame  line  is  that 
charming  melody,  M^iy-a-Stear;  for 
which  Mr.  Ogle,  knight  of  the  (hire  for 
the  county  of  Wexford,  has  written  ibme 
beautiful  ftanzas. 

They  talk  of  a  wonderful  mailer  they 
had  of  late,  called  Cardan^  who,  like  Ho- 
mer,  was  blind,  and  like  him,  went 
about  finging  and  playing  his  rhapfodies. 
His  poetry  was  in  Iridi,  and  not  much 
praifed,  bat  his  mufic  is  celebrated.  Prom 
an  early  diiappointmeht  in  love  he  is  iakl 
to  have  attuned  his  harp  to  the  elegiac 

•  Ktn4u*DHUs^  the  lovd/lafs  with  the  ift?enlockf, 

ilrain. 
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^in.  I  have  beared  oiie  of  the£b  cofflpo^ 
&tSw^^  pl^y^9  Aod  to  me  the  founds  ^ct4 
as  expre^ve  of  ftich  a  ^ttifttion  of  mlf^i 
as  the  words  of  a  love- lick  elegy.  .  Tht 
hiftory  of  one  of  tyis  famotti  cdttipofittons^ 
called*  Tiatna-^Maya^-'-^vghich  was  foiox^* 
what  in  the  dirge  ftyle^-^is  f^  to  be  thijGl  i 
The  mufician  had  offended  Lord  Mayo  by 
ibme  witty  farcafms,  of  which  he  is.  r<^ 
ported  to  have  been  very  liberal,  and  was 
forbid  his  houfe.  After  fooie  time  htf 
prevailed  to  be  heard»  and  he  £mg  t^is^ 
palinode  in  concert  with  his  hafp  at  din- 
Iieri  with  whicb^  OrpheiiS'^like^  he  fo 
charmed  the  powers  of  refentment^  that 
be  was  prefently  reflored  to  his  Lord(hip'l 
favour.  I  have  heard  divers  others  of  his 
tunes  calkd  Planxtiesy  which  are  in  the 
convivial  (Irain^  and  evidently  calculated 
to  infpire  good  humour,  and  heighteo  th« 
joUity  of  the  fcftive  hour^  They  go  by 
the  names  of  thofe  gentlemen^  for  who^ 
entertainments  they  were  compofed^  a» 
Planxty-^Connor,  Planxty-Johdfton,  Pi»DX^ 
ty**}ones>  &c«    The  laft  of  thefe  has  been 

*  Lord  Miij9^ 

G  g  SI  dignified 
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dignified  by  better  words  than  th©fc  of  the 
Bard,  by  Mr.  Dawfon,  late  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  is  now  called  Bumper  Squire 

Jones. 

They  tell  nie,  that  in  his  latter  days  he 
never  compofed  without  the  in^iration  of 
whifkcy,  of  which,  at  that  critical  hour, 
he  always  took  care  to  have  a  bottle  befide 
him. 

Ennius  ipfe  pater,  nunquam  nifi  pot  us,  ad  arma 
Profiluit  dicenda 

His  ear  was  fb  exquifite,  and  his  nie-> 
mory  -  fo  tenacious,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  play  off,  at  firft  hearing,'  fbme  of 
the  mod  difficult  pieces  of  Italian  *  muiic> 
to  the  aflonifliment  of  Geminiani. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Poeckridge  ought  not 

to  be  loft  to  the  lovers  of  harmony,  as  he 

has  enriched  the  art  by  the  invention  of 

the  mujical  glajfes^  now  improved  into  the 

harmonica;    an  inftrumcnt,   if  not  of  the 

greateft  force,  yet  certainly  of  the  fwectcft 

tones  in  the  compafs  of  melody.     He  was 

born  to  a  good  eftate  in  the  county  of 

Monaghan,   but   more  attached  to  mufic 

than 
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than  ceconomy,  he>  like  many  other  mea 
of  genius,  outlived  the  pofleffion  of  it,  and 
was  obliged,  in  his  old  agC)  to  make  out  i 
precarious  fubfiftence  by  the  eiercife  of 
his  art :  he  loft  his  life  but  a  few  years 
iince,  in  an  accidental  fire  in  Cornhill. 

From  what  has  been  now  bbferved  rela- 
tive to  the  diftinguifhed  excellence  of  the 
Iri(h  muficians,  particularly  in  ancient 
timeS)  compared  with-  what  has  been 
proved,  in  former  letters,  that  Ireland 
was  the  old  Scotia^  it  will  not,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of 
what  is  now  called,  andjuHly  enough,  the 
Scots  mufic  We  have  feen  that  there  is 
proof  pofitive,  from  their  owachronicles, 
that  the  Welch  received  their  inflrumental 
mufic  from  Ireland,  let  us  now  fee  whether 
there  be  not  proof  prefumptive^  the  (Irong- 
eft  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  qz^ 
pable  of,  that  the  Britifti  Scots  borrowed 
their  mufic  alio  from  the  fame  quarter. 
.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  as  is  generally  faid, 
that  David  Rizzio  was  author  of  the  Scots 
ipufic.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  a« 
gainft  fuch  a  fuppofition.:  the  wild  and 
paftoral  fi^sgularity  of  the  Scots  molodiea  is 

G  g  3  incom^ 
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iiHmnpatible  with  Itie  .grave  znd  baroeS 
tforopj^litions  of  Italy*  And  there  is  an 
f^iprnal  evideacp  Aill  more  ftrong ;  Rtzado 
V^as  S^cret^i  DOt  Muiician,  tcitfa^(^ieeii 
9f  Scotland.  His  fiither  had  been  a  mi^^ 
clan  by  profeifion,  but  we  do  oot  find  that 
he.  >Via|  ODe  faimiie^ft  That  be  might,  hcw-r 
ever,  have  played,  improved,  and  coUeifted 
the  Scots  airs^  is  very  probable ;  but  that 
^  young  diffipated  Italiaq^-^bufied  in  the 
iotriguts  of  ft  coqrt,  and  attendance  on  k 
Qijeen  fq  fair,  and  fo  condoicendthg  as 
Mary, — could  in  a  few  years  have  diflbtoi^ 
l^atjsd  fuch  cq  ultifaric^itf  compofitioos 
through  a  nation,  which  defpifed  lii&xnttvt 
^rbj  aqd  hated  bis  perfon,  is  utterly  in- 
credible. 

Nor  can  this  invention  be  ascribed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Melrofs.  For  where  is  ^o 
likelihood  that  a  fet  of  cloiftered  monks 
ibould  either  invent  or  propagate  a  natiom^ 
mufiQ  ?  The  moft  that  could  be  expeded- 
^om  fuch  a  lazy  tribe  would  have  been 
^Juifltfte  on  the  nativity  of  their  foundefy 
pr  fome  afqetick  of  their  order,  for  what 
l^zvt  fuch  places  .-ever  produced,  bat  meagre 
«tiR»}s  pf  the  chuKib,  fuperftitioos  lives  o^ 

^ditiQQS 
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fidfttbiis  Mntt,  or  foaie  wretched  L^tin 
diidsics  I  Moiuftcries  have,  to  be  (bre^  been 
the  confervatw6  of  Ikeratore^  but  fstrely  the 
invcDtors  of  any  thing  kudable. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  believed^  what  id  (Hll  ixtore 
credible^  that  James  the  Firfl:  of  Scotland 
was  the  author  of  the  Scots  tunes,  though 
Buchanan  does  &y,  ^*  that  he  ^celled  in 
mufic  more  than  became  a  King/'  and 
though  Tafibni  relates  that  he  compoled  fa- 
cred  hymns,  in  which  he  was  imitated 
by  a  prince  of  Venofa.  As  well  might  we 
fuppofe^  that  his  defcendant,  James  the 
Sixth,  Was  author  of  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, becaofe  he  was  a  very  learned  clerk, 
and  wrote  the  BafiUkon  Dorm. 

The  honour  then  of  inventing  thfe  Scots 
muiic  muft  be  given  to  this  country,  the 
ftntient  Scotia^  fo  renowned  for  mtrfic  in  old 
times;  from  whence,  as  we  have  incontro* 
vertibly  proved,  the  prefent  Scotia  derived 
her  name,  her  extraction,  her  language, 
her  poetry,  &c.  I  have  faid  incontrovertU 
bly  \  bat  what  will  not  be  controverted,  as 
well  as  advaif ced  ?  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  geo- 
grapher, among  other  excelkocicd  of  his 
native  pountry,  would  perfuade  us  that  it 

G  g  4  was 
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was  of  old  famous  foe .  cookery, .  for  this 
reafon,  that  minced  collops  is  a  Scotch  di£bu 
The  learned  writer^  however,  muft  have 
forgot  that  Macbeth  had  faid,  when  he 
foimd  that  Fleance  was  fled  and  Banqao  ftill 
alive. 

We  have y?0/cW  the ihake,  not  killed  him. 

The  word  JcoUb  is,  to  this  day,  in  univerfal 
ufe  in  Ireland  for  that  operation  of  mincing 
or  bruifing  their  flax,  whereby  they  feparate 
the  pith  from  the  flalk  -,  and  for  which,  I  am 
told,  they  h^yc  fcotciing  mills.  We  may> 
therefore^  venture  to  reflore  that  favoury 
difti  oijcotcb\d  collgps  to  Old  Eqgjand^  an4 
the  $cots  tqne$,  as  well  as  the  foqgt  of 
OJftanf  to  Old  Ireland.  But  farewel !  I 
hope  flill  to  ea(  my  Chriflnias  pye  with 

J.  E  T  T  E  R     XLV. 

Dublin, 

TN  a  former  letter  I  have  hinted,  that  I 
*  fliortened  my  tour  weftward  on  purpofe 
to  hear  the  fpecches  in  ParJiamebt,    But, 

this 
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this  being  a  very  quiet  fefiion,  I  have  had 
very  little  to  fay  upon  that  fubjedt.  In  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs,  there  are  but 
few  queftione  debated  in  this  aflembly^  of 
fufficient  importance  to  dignify  eloquence. 
It  is  not  enough,  that  fpeakers  have  fluency 
of  fpecch,  precifion  of  intelleift^  and  fer« 
tility  of  imagination ;  they  mail  alfo  have 
an  argument,  in  fome  degree^  commenfu* 
rate  to  their  abilities.  The  extent  of  the 
fubjedt  is  apt  to  enlarge*  the  powers  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  even  ftretch  them  beyond 
their  natural  limits.  On  the  contrary,  a 
narrow  fubje£t,  though  capable  of  orna- 
ment, refutes  grandeur,  and  without  Tub- 
\\tn\tyy /peaking  is  not  oratory.  Twopicnce 
a  gallon,  more  or  lefs,  upon  ale  or  ipirits, 
can  neither  awaken  ardour,  nor  roufe  at-* 
tention.  The  charter  of  a  corporation  is 
of  more  moment,  yet  a  debate  upon  it  can 
only  animate  thofe  who  are  intereiled^ 
Whereas  a  great  national  queftion  will  call 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  fpeaker,  and 
agitate  every  feeling  of  the  hearer. 

I  have  frequently  attended  the  houfe,  and 
had  but  once  an  opportunity  of  hearing  any 
great  exertions.     This  waa  upon  the  affair 

of 
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of  fupplfi  which  naturally  hrpnght  on  the 
qocilion  of  the  prcfent  ftate-  of  the  nataoik 
And  it  was  amazing^  how  differently  that 
ftate  was  repreibnted  by  the  different  par- 
ties. On  one  fide  of  the  houie^  it  was  held 
forth  as  the  moft  flourishing  of  any  country 
under  Heaven,  and  that  nothing  was  want-^ 
ing  to  make  the  people  the  tnoA  happy  in 
the  univerfe^  but  a  contented  reiignation 
to  the  prefent  meafures  of  adminiftratioo. 
On  the  other  iide^  you  might  have  heard 
it  repreiented  as  the  moft  injured  nation  on 
the  earthy  delpifed  as  an  alien^  infulted  by 
penfionsy  opprefled  by  taxes>  and  iJDttered 
in  commerce.  So  feelingly  did  Mr.  O^le 
paint  the  miferies  of  the  conimon  people, 
that  their  cries  almoft  tingled  in  my  ears. 

Mr.  Flood  fpoke,  foe  the  iirft  time,  on 
the  oppoiite  £de  of  the  queftion;  but  he 
confined  bimfelf  to  calculation^  and  afife^ed 
rather  to  demonftrate  than  perfuade.  But 
there  was  no  fpark  of  that  flame  remaining, 
wherewith  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  galle* 
ries  in  a  blaze,  whenever  he  ipoke ;  and 
when  he  was  fo  mighty  a  favourite,  that 
they  preferred  him  to  their  Burkes,  and 
their  Barres.    It  wouldi  to  be  fure,  have 

been 
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been  extremely  embarrafling  for  him,  to 
hwe  played  the  orator  in  behalf  of  mea« 
^Flfs,  whkh,  for  a  feries  of  years^  he  had 
employed  every  art  of  rhetoric  to  flamp 
with  infamy. 

Mr,  H.  H  ■  n  has  a  melliflaous  voice, 
and  pkafing  elocution*  His  exordium  gave 
sne  hopes  of  great  matters,  but  his  oratory 
18  of  that  wordy,  oftentatious  kihd,  which 
muft  fomfecimes  difappoint  your  expedations* 
He  is  liere  called  Prancer^^  from  fome 
iimilitode  they  find  in  him  to  a  horie  in 
the  manage,  curvetting  at  the  height  of  his 
mettle,  without  making  any  progrefs  fot^ 
ward. 

Mn  Scott,  the  folicitor*generrf,  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  fupporters  of  govern« 
inent.  He  does  not  ^tOt  making  long 
ipeeches,  though  one  of  the  ableft  advo«- 
cates  of  the  bar ;  his  talent  lies  in  prompti-* 
tude  of  reply^  in  dilution  of  objedions,  and 
in  turning  the  arguments  of  his  adverfariea 
againft  themfdves. 

Mr.  HuiTey  is  a  ftne  fpeaker,  his  ex^i- 
|)reflton  is  clear,  his  language  flowing,  his 
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aSion  graceful  and  bis  manner  perfuafive* 
Mr.  Yclverton  is  vehement  and  forcible. 
But  the  greateft  pleafure  I  received,  was 
from  a  very  young  man^  a  Mr.  Daly,  whofe 
fentiments  were  fuch  as  becape  a  cduntry 
gentleman,  and  whofe  manner  ^Yas  vaftly 
engaging.  He  was  clear,  he  was  manly, 
he  was  copious.  His  inventive  againft  the 
Secretary  was  fokeen,  and  fo  poignant,  that 
Demofthenbs,  at  his  age,  would  not  have 
been  afhamed  of  it.  .t^e. lifted  up  his  voice» 
he  faid,  in  behalf  of  his  oppreiTcd  country, 
which  he  had  juft  heard  reprefented  in  fuch 
an  opulent  condition.  I  vvho  had  fo  re- 
cently feen  the  fcenes  he  fo  pathetically  be- 
wailed, could  not  help  going  alobg  with 
bim  in  every  thing  he  faid,  that  was  not 
perfonal.  Yet^  what  was  advanced  by  the 
friends  of  adminiftration,  was  in  fome  de- 
gree true;  the  kingdom  being  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  in  a  progrcflive  ftate  of 
improvement.  What  muft  it  then  have 
been,  if  things  are  fo  much  mended? 

Among  other  good  (lories  of  a  late  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Harwood,  they  tell  you  a  reply  h? 
made  to  a  fpeech  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrews, 
a  very  eloquent  and  ingenious  man;  who 

had 
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had  been  at  fomc  pains  to  colled  iail  that 
could  fpecioufly  be  faid  in  favour  of  the 
opulent  ftate  of  the  kingdonr,  its  export  of 
provifions  from   the  foiith,  of  linen  from 
the  north,  the  magnificence  of  the  capital, 
and   the   fumptuous   entertainments  every 
where  given,  &c,  &c.      The  old  barrifter 
is  reprefehted  as  riling  up  (lowly,  and  (land- 
ing up  for  fome  time,    fhifting  his  cloak 
from  fhoulder  to  ihoulder^  without  arti- 
culating a  word  but — Mr.  Speaker^ — and  at 
length  meafuring  out,  in  teigueijh  accents, 
a  laboured  panegyric  upon  his  honourable 
friend's  powers  of  fpeech.  He  congratulated 
the   houfe  upon  fuchi  a  ienator,    the  uni- 
verfity  upon  fuch  a  prefident,  and  the  king- 
dom  upon   fuch*  an   advocate,    who    had 
proved  it,  all  at. once,  to  be  fo  very  rich, 
from  being  of  late  fo  very  poor. — ^*  As  to 
royfelf,  fays  he,   it  would  be  the  utmofl: 
ingratitude  if  I  did  not  return  the  gentle- 
man my  particular  thaftks  for  the  plcafcrc 
he  made  me  feel  during  his  very  long^  yet 
very  Jhort  oration  i   for  he  perfuaded  me 
that  every  halfpenny  in  my  pocket  was 
turned  into  a  guinea;  nor  am  1  convinced 
that  the  thing  may  not  be  fo  flill  i  where- 

fore 
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fore  let  me  examinct"— then  pulling  fbmft 
money  out  of  bis  pocket,  he  turned  round 
to  the  houfe^  and  concluded  with  thefe 
words :— <^  Ah !  do^  my  dear  friends,  I  find  I 
was  deceived,  for  the  halfpence  are  but  half- 
pence ftill.'* 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  volume  of  the 
ipeeches,  delivered  in  one  feffipn  only,  coU 
ledted  by  Sir  James  Caldwell )  which  cer« 
tainly  does  credit  to  the  recolledion  of  that 
ingenious  baronet  i  yet  they  do  iiot  allow 
here  that  it  reflects  any  honour  on  the  aa^ 
tion.  For  they  fay  that  juftice  is  not  done 
to  any  of  the  fpeakers,  except  thofe  of  the 
middle  clafs  $  the  third  clafs  being  made  to 
fpeak  too  well,  but  the  firft  not  well 
enough.  We,  however^  thought  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  placed  Iriih  oratory  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view. 

It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  long  robe  has  always  been 
fupported  here  with  great  credit.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  Attorney-general  is  reckoned  al« 
mod  infallible ;  and  they  talk  of  old  Ma- 
lone  as  a  prodigy,  but  he  is  now  paft  fevenly, 
and  feldom  /peaks  in  the  houfe,  though 
his  powers  are  not  diminiihed  at  the  bar* 
a  The 
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The  firft-ratc  lawyers  look  down  upon  a 
feat  on  the  'bench.  A  feat  in  parliament 
is  a  fufficient  paffport  to  a  puifny  Judge's 
place ;  and  till  of  late,  all  the  chief  Judge's 
were  Englifh ;  now  adminiftration  rewards 
parliamentary  fervices  with  tbofe  offices; 
The  only  Englifh  judge  at  prefent  is  the 
lord  Chancellor,  and  he  gives  univerfal  fa^ 
tisfa£Hon,  Bufinefs  is  almofl  entirely  con- 
ducted by  lawyers  in  the  houle  of  com* 
mons  I  and  in  the  houfe  of  lords  very  little 
is  done,  but  merely  paiSng  of  bills. 

It  is  remarked,  that  whatever  fafliion 
prevails  in  London,  it  is  generally  followed 
I        in  Dublin.     No  fooner  were  your  medical 
^k       wigs  laid  afide,  than  an  attempt  was  made 
^      to  do  the  like  here.     But  in  vain !  the  fa- 
culty were  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  this  ca^ 
pital  improvement  in  the  pradlice  of  phyfic. 
A  confultation  of  the  whole  college  was 
held  upon  it,  and  it  was  carried  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  feniors,  rather  than  a  majo- 
rity of  the  fellows,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
fcriptive  honours  of  the  head. 

Old  Malone  has  given  another  inftance 
of  the  clearnefs  of  his  head,  by  difencum- 

bering 
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bering  it  of  thj6  load  of  barbarifm.  And 
a  more  venerable  figure  my  eyes  never  be- 
held^  than  this  great  lawyer  in  bis  filver 
locks.  But  nobody  durfl  follow  his  ex- 
ample^  though  he  is  the  prioce  of  his  pro- 
fcGion.  The  Irifli  judges,  however,  do 
not  wear  fuch  immenfe  .volumes. upon  the 
breaft  as  thofe  of  England.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  fuch  tortuous  wreaths,  of  horfe 
tails,  and  goats  beards,  do  not  infpire  that 
reverence  which  they  might  once  perhaps 
have  done  i  they  give  the  perfon  rather  a 
burlefque  air,  and  take  off  from  that  ve- 
nerable afpedt  which  their  natural  locks 
gave  to  Coke  and  Verulam, 

But  let.  me  not  wado  my  paper,  and 
your  patience,  with  fuch  trivial  refledtion^, 
which,  however  I  may  make  them,  I  only 
give  you  as  the  lafl  flrokes  of  that  fketch  I 
have  attempted  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Ire- 
land; which  ftate  reflects,  as  a  mirror, 
the  true  fpirit  of  its  political  conditution. 
And  having  now  touched  upon  almoft  every 
fubjedt  worthy  the  attention  of  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  it  is  full  time  that  we  clofe  our 
correipondencci  which  has  been  protracfled 

to 
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toiin  uncommoti  length;  efpecially  as  the  • 
utilitas  juvandi  has  all  along  been  preferred 
to  the  gratia  placendu 

If  rcjcding  the  common  fentimental  aids> 
I  have  been  fometimes  dull,  and  often  te- 
dious, you  are  partly  to  blamc^  for  you  tell 
me  I  have  made  you  fee  fome  things  in  a 
new  light,  and  evprefs  a  wi(h  that  I  had 
faid  more  even  upon  turf*bogs.  Laudari  a 
laudato 'viro  is^  you  mud  confefs,  an  ani«> 
mating  confideration.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  may  have  communicated  my  ideas  rela- 
tive to  this  country^  but  I  know  they  are 
very  different  from  what  they  were  when 
I  faw  you  laft;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
in  England  we  know  lefs  of  Ireland,  than 
of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire* 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  fpot  over-run  with 
lakes  and  bogs^  where  nothing  is  worth 

notice  but  a  Giant^caufeway^  a  Killariiey, 
a  Dargle,  or  a  Salmon-leap^  If  fuch  objeds 
had  fallen  in  my  way,  I  fhould  only  have 
cohfidered  them  as  not  unworthy  obferva- 
tion:  As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  altiora 
feto.  I  look  upon  Ireland  as  one  of  the 
mofl  important  political  objcds  which  an 
Englifhman  can  behold^  who  at  once  wishes 

H  h   •  the 
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ihe  aggrandiicment '  of  tho  Br iti(h  empire^ 
and  the  b^ppinefs  of  humao  nature  at  laKgp^ 
We  frequently  fquander  much  blood  and 
f  reafure  in  the  extenfion  of  territory,  while 

we  negle A  to  improves  to  thebeft  adyan- 
Cage,  that  territory  we  poflefs ;  as  indiiri^ 
duals  purchafe  new  eflates,  without  taking 
care  to  cultivate  their  old  ones.  Farewell, 
my  dear  Watkinfon,  till  I  fee  youj  and 
again  farewell. 
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APPENDIX. 


An  Account  ofjbme  antique  Curiofities  found 
in  a  fmall  Bog  near  Cullen. 

fJIORNS  large  enough  to  have  a  circle  of 
■  ^  about  three  feet  diameter  defcribed  oa 
(ach  pajbn. 

1 73 1,  A  brazen  veflTel  containing  twogalbns 
and  an  half^  which  had  four  legs,  a  broad 
bumped  bottom,  growing  narrow  to  the  neck, 
and  from  thence  wider  towards  the  brim,  and 
weighed  nineteen  pounds. 

1732,  A  poor  woman,  taking  tfp  a  black 
(limy  ftu6F,  which  lies  very  deep,  to  dye  wool, 
found  three  pieces  of  bright  metal  of  .equal 
fize,  and  in  fhape  of  heaters  ufed  for  fmooth^ 
ing,  which,  weighing  feven  pounds  and  an  half^ 
fhe  fold  as  brafs.  Same  year,  a  labourer  found 
a  piece  of  gold,  like  the  fruftum  of  a  fphcroid, 
lefs  than  half  a  fmall  egg,  which  weighed  three 
ounces  four  pennyweight  feven  grains. 

1738,    Seven  arrows  of  brafs,    aboat  fiyc 
inches  long  each,  two  inches  of  which  formed  j| 

H  h  2  fockec 
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focket  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  in 
Cftch  of  which  was  a  fhafc  of  rotten  wood,  about 
nine  inches  long — from  the  focket  to  the  point 
they  were  two-edged  and  tapered ;  on  either 
lide.was  a  beard,  one  inch  and  an  hklf  long 
from  the  point. — Thirteen  fpears  of  the  fame 
metal,  ten  inches  long,  four  of  which  formed 
a  focket  of  about  one  inch  and  three  fourths  in 
diameter,  at  the  entrance  of  the  handle  near 
the  focket  the  blades  were  broad,  but  gradu- 
ally grew  accute  to  the  point ;  the  handles  of 
each  Teemed  found  and  of  quartered  a(h,  about 
fix  feet,  but  .on  taking  them  they  foon  moul- 
dered away  ;  they  all  weighed  fix  pounds  and 
an  half. 

,  1739,  A  boy  found  a  circular  plate  of  beaten 
gold,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  lapped 
up  in  a  triangular  form,  wherein  were  inclofed 
three  ingots  of  gold,  weighing  about  a  pound. 

1742,  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  in  the  form  of 
an  ellipfis,  the  tranfverfe  diameter  about  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  conjugate  lefs 
than  an  inch  ;  weight  eighteen  pennyweight 
fifteen  grains. 

•  1744,  A  golden  cup  in  almoft  the  form  of 
a  wine  glafs,  the  handle  of  which  was  hollow^ 
and  about  one  inch'  and  an  half  lor^,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill ;  it  was  chafed,  and 
contained  about  a  thimblefuU  -,  the  bottom  was 
flat  and  about  the  breadth  of  a  fix-pence, 
•       ■  weight 
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weight  twenty-one  pennyweight  twelve  grains. 
A  tube  of  four  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  tho 
ilem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  weighed  one 
ounce  feven  pennyweight  twenty  grains. 

1 745,  A  quadrangular  veiTel  of  bright  yel- 
low metal,  each  fide  of  which  about  ten  inches 
long  at  the  brim,  and  from  the  brim  to  the 
bottom  eight  inches  \  five  inches  from  the 
brim  was  entirely  fiat,  the  remainder  was  femi- 
globular ;  on  either  fide  was  an  handle,  like 
thofe  on  common  metal  pots.  This  the  poor 
woman  who  found  it  fold  to  a  tinker  for  a 
(hilling.  N.  B.  The  common  Irijb^  at  this  dayi 
have  a  vejfel^  not  unlike  tbis^  of  f olid  timber^  ex* 
cavatedy  which  they  call  a  Mather ;  the  onfy  dif^ 
ference  is^  that  the  mather  is  not  fo  wide^  and  all 
the  fides  are  fiat^  and  the  mouth  is  fomewhat 
wider  than  the  bottom.  In  a  cab  bin  where  I^n-^ 
tered  with  Mr.^  Baker^  they  offered  fts  (ream  in 
a  mather  to  drink. 

1748,  A  brafs  weapon,  two  f^et  feven  inches 
long,  which  was  two-edged  from  the  hilt  to 
the  point.  Thefe  edges  very  much  refembled 
the  fin  which  proceeds  out  of  both  fides  of  an 
eel,  from  the  navel  to  the  top  qf  (he  tail.  It; 
feemed  to  have  been  cad  in  that  form  and  ne- 
ver whetted.  It  was  one  inch  and  three* 
fourths  broad  near  the  hilt,  from  which,  for 
four  inches,  it  was  diminifiied  to  ^n  inch  ^nd  4 

H  h  3  quarter. 
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quarter.  From  thence  to  the  tpiddle  it  in- 
crcafed  to  inch  and  an  half  \  and  from  thence 
It  grew  narrower  co  the  termination  in  an  acute 
point.  The  blade  was  near  half  an  inch  thick  \ 
the  part  taken  for  the  hilt  was  about  five 
inches,  near  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  but 
lefs  toward  the  blade  and  the  pommel ;  in  it 
were  fix  rivets,  each  of  which  was  about  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  on  one  of  them 
hung  a  thin  piece  of  gold,  which  weighed 
twelve  pennyweight  nine  grain?. 

,1747,  A  girl  found   a  thin   plate  of  gold 

rolled  up,  which  extended,  was  fourteen  inches 

long,  and  about  a  quarter  broad — another  of 

the  fame  kind,  in  a  ibd  of  turf,  as  &e  made  the 

,     fire. 

1749>  A  plate  of  gold,  round,  and  ten  inches 

in  diameter.     There  was  a  gold  wire  inlaid 
round  the  rim,  and  about  three  inches  towards 
the  centre  there  was  gold  twift  fowed  in  and 
i  '  out,  and  by  it  another  plate  of  four  inches  dia- 

(  meter  was  fattened  within — for  the  larger  had 

i  a  hole  in  the  middle  wherein  the  leflcr  was 

concentrically  fitted.     Three  tubes  like  goofe 
quills  fplit  open.  • 

1750,  A  fmall  plate  of  gold,  in  the  form  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  of  one  inch  and  three- 
fourths  each  fide.  The  finder  fold  it  to  a 
pedlar  without  weighing   for  2I.   12s. — And 

hi3 
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bis  wife  fbnnd,  the  fame  year,  in  aibdof  turf^ 
a  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  eleyen  penny- 
weight fixteen  grains— -a  ring  like  a  ring-diaU 
one  ounce  three  pennyweight  twelve  grains. 

1751,  Such  another  weapon  as  that  found 
in  1748,  on  the  rivets  of  which  was  a  plate  of 
gold  which  covered  one  fide;  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  thing  like  the  pommel  of  a  fmall 
fword,  with  three  links  of  a  chain  han^ng  out 
of  it:  all  the  gold  together  weighed  three 
ounces  three  pennyweight  eleven  grains. 

A  plate  of  gold  five  inches  broad  at  one 
end,  and  fodr  on  the  other,  and  almoil  fix 
long,  beautifully  chafed  and  engraved.  The 
goldfmith,  to  whom  it  was  fold,  &id  he  fup* 
pofed  it  to  have  been  part  of  a  crown.  It 
weighed  one  ounce  twenty  pennyweight  fixteen 
grains. 

A  piece  of  hoUow  gold  in  form  of  the  pntcr^ 
of  a  fcabbard  of  a  fmall  fword,  which  weighed 
one  ounce  twenty- three  pennyweight  feventcen 
grains. 

A  weapon  of  the  fame  form  of  that  defcribed 
in  1748,  but  that  the  metal  of  this  was  more 
refined.  A  goldfmith  upon  trial  found  there 
was  gold  in  it.  Clofe  to  the  hilt  on  the  thick 
part  was  engraved  an  oblong  fquare,  about  one 
inch  and  an  half  long,  inlaid  with  pewter  and 
copper. 

A  fmall 
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A  fmall  hollow  cylindrical  piece  of  brafs,  two 
inches  and  an  half  long,  and  about  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  open  at  one  end  ; 
the  other  end  refembled  z  finder^  ufed  by  coop* 
ers  in  cleaving  twigs. 

A  gold  veilel  in  the  form  of  our  chalice,  but 
with  a  handle  naturally  curved.  The  cup  was 
cracked  and  bulged,  but  opened  to  it^  full 
capacity  would  contain  almoft  a  pint.  The 
bottom  was  not  found.  The  cap  and  handle 
were  chafed  and  engraved,  and  weighed  ten 
ounces  twelve  pennyweight  twenty-three 
grains. 

Two  thin  leaves  of  gold,  folded  in  each 
other  like  the  hats  of  babies,  each  about  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  crown  of  one  of  them 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cone  and  fmooth.  John 
Darner,  Efq;  of  Shronehill,  gave  for  them 
their  weight  in  coin,  viz.  one  guinea  and  an 
half, 

A  piece  of  gold  almoft  in  form  of  a  large 
fcollop  fhelL  Mr.  Darner  gave  for  this  alfo 
its  weight  in  coin,  viz.  fourteen  guineas  and 
an  half^ 

Two  pieces  of  gold,  one  like  a  man's  thumb 
and  hollow,  the  other  an  oblong  fquare,  about 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  both  weighed 
three  ounces  nine  pennyweight  twenty-one 
grains,  and  about  two  grains  of  gold  wjre.     A 

lump 
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lump  of  coarfe  brafs  of  about  a  pound  weight, 
vrhich  feemed  to  have  remained  in  the  ladlb 
after  cafting.  A  piece  of  gold  two  inches 
long,  as  thick  as  a  child's  finger,  and  that 
feemed  to  have  been  cut  off  a  larger  piece,  on 
the  edge  of  an  anvil ;  it  weighed  one  ounce  fe* 
ven  grains. 

Something  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  about  fix 
inches  long,  of  black  heavy  wood,  but  gritty 
like  a  ftone  :  on  either  eqd  was  a  thin  plate  of 
gold  which  entirely  covered  about  half  an  inch 
of  it,  through  which  palTed  a  fmall  fcrew  which 
faftened  the  plate,  and  from  which  appended 
a  little  gold  chain.  The  plates  and  chain  were 
(without  being  weighed)  fold  for  two  guineas. 
The  wood  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  Darner.- 

1753,  Twenty-two  of  the  brafs  fwords,  pret- 
ty much  as  before  defcribed,  fome  of  which 
were  an  inch  more,  and  fome  fo  much  lefs  than 
two  feet — and  three  only  fourteen  inches. 
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Fig.  u  Plate  ficiog  laft  page,  reprefcnts  a 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  plated  gold,  which 
Thomas  Forefyth,  Efq;  (hewed  roc:  it  was 
found  by  his  fervant,  cutting  turf  in  a  bog  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  The  crefcent,  if  com- 
pleted, would  form  a  circle  of  about  eight 
inches  and  a  half  diameter ;— the  diilance  be- 
tween  the  horn  or  extremities  of  the  crefcent  is 
two  inches  i — the  dianjieter  of  the  hollow  iive 
inches ; — the  greateft  breadth  of  the  plate^  three 
inches; — at  the  end  of  the  horns  were  two 
plates,  cutting  the  other  at  right  angks,  each 
of  which  was  larger  than  a  fix  pence^  but  leis 
than  a  Ihilling.  What  ufe  it  had  been  appbed 
to  I  pretend  not  to  determine,  but  conjecture 
it  to  have  been  a  fort  of  gorget .  worn  either  by 
a  Prieft  or  a  Judge.  It  was  of  fo  claftic  a  tem- 
per, that'  though  the  horns  approached  to  near 
each  other,  it  would  open  fo  as  to  receive  a 
neck  of  moderate  thicknefs. 

Keating  mentions  a  miraculous  collar^  called 
Jadb  Morain^  firft  worn  by  Fearaidach  Fion* 
facbtah^  fo  called  from  his  love  of  ftrift  juf- 
tice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  century. 
This  collar,  he  tells  us,  was  endowed  with  a 
moft  furprifing  properry,  for  if  it  was  tied 
about  the  neck  of  an  unjuft  Judge,  who  in. 
tended  to  pronounce  falfe  fentence,  it  'would 
immediately  Jhrink^  and  contract  itfelf  clofe  fo 

as 
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as  althoft  to  ftop  the  bre^h ;  but  if  the  Judge 
mho  wore  it  changed  his  refolution,  and  re^ 
lel\red  to  be  juft  in  his  decifion,  it  would  iti- 
ftamly  enlarge  itfelf,  and  hang  loofe  about  the 
neck.  This  Jadb  Morain  was  likewife  ufcd  to 
try  the  integrity  of  witneflfes  in  judicial  af- 
fairs J  and  if  it  were  put  round  the  neck  of  a 
perfon  who  defighed  being  a  falfe  witnefs.  It 
continued  clbfing,  till  it  ^a4  either  throttled 
him  or  extorted  the  truth.  Such  is  the  ^ccoynt 
of  tht  wonderful  collar^  given't)y  the  father  oi 
Irifh  hiftory !  Whether  that  we  have  fecn  is 
one  of  them,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  piece  of  gold 
now  in  the  poiSeflion  of  Sir  Capel  Molyneux. 
It  is  about  three  inches  diameter.  What  the  ufe 
of  it  was,  I  dare  not  fo  much  as  guefs.  It  has 
been  (X)nje£tured9  yet  without  much  warrant 
even  from  the  fhape^  that  it  had  been  ufed  as 
z  fibula  for  the  old  Irifh  mantle ;  but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Archdall  (hewed  me  cafts  in  lead  of  feve- 
rals  of  them,  which  had  been  in  the  pofTcilion 
of  Dr.  Pocock,  Bifhop  of  Offory,  fome  of 
which  were  fo  fmall  that  the  little  cups  or  bell- 
like figures  at  the  ends  touched  each  other ; 
and  he  had  fome  without  cups  at  all ;  which 
plainly  proves  that  they  never  could  have  been 
intended  for  fibulas.  Mr.  Forefyth  told  me  he 
had  feen  one,    found  in  his  neighbourhood, 
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above  twice  the  fize  y  and  a  goldfmith  aflured 
me  he  had  melted  no  lefs  than  four  of  them^ 
fome  of  which  had  been  larger  and  fome  fmaller 
than  this  one  y  and  that  he  had  heard  of  many 
more  being  fold,  by  the  perfons  who  found 
them,  to  other  goldlmiths. 

I  mud  obferve  too»  that  Mr.  Archdall  (hew- 
ed  me  a  drawing  of  a  plate  of  gold,  in  all  re* 
{pe£ts  like  that  reprefented  Fig.  i*  only  that  it 
had  not  the  two  litde  tranfverfe  plates  at  the 
ends  of  the  horns. 


THE    END. 
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